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PREFACE 



TO THB RBVISBD EDITION. 



Ehcovsaobd bjT the kind reception giren to a series of arti- 
cles on tlie study of the English classics, written sereral years 
ago for the National Journal of EdueaOon^ the author saw fit 
to publish them in book form. The first edition of the ** Out- 
lines," published nearly two years ago, met with such unex- 
pected fayor firom the public that it was soon out of print. The 
steady demand for additional copies has induced the author to 
reyise, enlarge, and otherwise improye the first, and somewhat 
imperfect, edition, and to publish it in a style more pleasing and 
Taluable to students of the English classics. 

This little book is especially designed as a practical manual 
for young and inexperienced teachers and students of our litera- 
ture, to be used in connection with the study of the texts of 
Tarious standard authors. 

There are seyeral ways in which this book may be used to 
advantage. 

I. Simply as a book of reference. 

II. As a text-book to be used in connection with a manual 
and book of selections, as with Oilman, Shaw, and Brooke, for 
manuals, and with Cleyeland, Hunt, and Underwood, for se- 
lections. 

III. The entire course may be based upon this book* taking 

up in detail the first three chapters, illustrating eyery point by 

selections and examples from the school reading-books, or 

works from the public or school library, and filling in oratty 

whatever may be necessary, either concerning authors, or the 

history of English literature. 
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4 PREFACE. 

Aiter a systematic method of studying the English texts has 
been acquired, the ** Representattre Authors *' may be taken up 
in the order and manner which is suggested in the succeeding 
chapters. The teacher should depend, for texts, upon the 
many cheap paper editions, upon reading-books, and works 
from the household, school, or public library. Without much 
trouble, erery member of the class may be supplied with texts 
for TkanaiopMts^ Deserted VUlage^ Cotter's Saturday Nighty 
Lady of the Lake, Julius Ccssar, etc. Of course schools in the 
larger towns and cities, amply prorided with libraries and facili- 
ties for getting books, would have the advantage oypr schools in 
the smaller towns ; yet, from personal experience, we are con- 
yinced that even in our small villages the teacher, by using a 
little tact and ingenuity, will be enabled to find all the material 
which may be necessary to carry out in detail this or a similar 
plan of study. This method will certainly require much time 
and patient effort on the part of the teacher, but the satisfactory 
results obtained will more than repay him for the extra labor. 

The succeeding pages are the result of several years' experi- 
ence in teaching English literature in our public schools. It 
has been our aim to be concise and practical ; to make every 
point plain, by using a somewhat simple and homely style of 
writing ; in short, to provide a working hand-book which may 
be of every-day service to the student of literature, and afibrd 
him a pleasant and useful guide to more extended studies. 

Valuable help has been obtained from various sources, and 
due credit is given in the proper place. 

Albbbt F. Blamdbll* 
Providence, R. I., Jan., 1881. 
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STUDIES IN ENGUSH CLASSICS. 



i«o«- 



CHAFTEB I. 

AN OUTLINE COURSE OF STUDY IN 
ENGLISH literature: 



'*It is better to have a thorough acquaintance with one 
writer's works, than a superficial knowledge of the writings of 
many authors." — Arthur Oilman, 

** Assuredly, the right way of teaching English literature, so 
as to develop the intellectual tastes, is by using authors, and 
not miscellaneous literary chips." — ff, N. Hudson, 

** Some historian will record of this present age, that it wit- 
nessed the introduction into our schools — at least into some 
of them — of a careful study of our native tongue, and the 
great works written in it.** — J. W. Hales. 

*' There is no need more urgent at the present moment in our 
education, than the encouraging in every way we can of the 
study of literature (especially of our own), before it is entirely 
supplanted and destroyed by the equally, but not more than 
equally, important study of the exacter, and therefore more 
material and less human * natural * sciences." — F, G. Fleay. 

*' Among teachers of English literature there is a growing 
conviction that much time is wasted in the class-room by 
attempting to learn about too many authors. Such an attempt 
is dissipating to the mind of the student, and is most unsatis- 
factory to the teacher. Wherever the students can have access 
to a good library, it will be found to be the most profitable use 
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10 OUTLINE COURSE OF STUDY 

of the time generally allotted to this subject, to have them study 
brief biographies of the few authors who have wielded potent 
influence over our thought and our language, to have them read 
the best criticisms upon these authors, and the best passages 
from their works.** — 8haw*» New History of English Lit, 



I. INTRODUCTION. 

1. Within a few 3'ear3, English Literature has be- 
come not only a recognized branch of study in most 
of our high schools, academies, and colleges, but the 
method of instruction has been radically changed for 
the better. In the past, too much time has been given 
to mere routine study of the pages of a manual devoted 
to the history of our literature, and too little attention 
paid to the critical study of the writings of an author. 
To-da}', however, this plan has been superseded — at 
least in most of our best schools — by the more sen- 
sible, and in fact the only true method, — viz., a thor- 
ough and systematic study of the text of a few great 
classics, supplemented by such explanations, criti- 
cisms, and biographical facts as will enable the student 
to accomplish this result. The English instructors 
have taken the lead in this matter, and to such teachers 
and scholars as F. 6. Flea}-, J. W. Hales, E. A. Abbott, 
R. Morris, E. T. Stevens, D. Morris, R. S. Davis, J. 
Hunter, and many others, are we indebted for abl}- 
edited and cheap editions of the English classics. In 
this country, too, our publishers have issued some 
beautiful and well-edited editions of Milton, Addison, 
Goldsmith, and Shakespeare. Such teachers as Hiram 
Corson, F. A. March, Homer B. Sprague, H. N. Hud- 
son, F. J. Child, H. H. Morgan, W. J. Rolfe, and 
others, have done much by their writings to advance 
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the study of English Literatnre to its proper place 
in the school curriculum. 

While much has thus been accomplished b}' the pub- 
lication of scholarly manuals, well-edited editions, etc., 
little has been done to give the 3'oung and inexperi- 
enced teacher or pupil such practical details and sug- 
gestions as are urgently needed in his eyer3'-da3' work. 
Oftentimes the successfhl teacher of botany or geom- 
etry will completely fail in an attempt to teach with 
any degree of satisfaction, the text of Longfellow's 
Evangeline^ or Whittier's Snow Bound. Again, the 
faithful pupil is often puzzled in his ilitile efforts to 
prepare himself for a recitation in the Deserted Village^ 
or Lycidas. 

The fact of the matter is, that the ordinary high- 
school teacher and student needs as much help in his 
work in English Literature as he expects and obtains 
in an}*^ other branch of study. In the various works on 
English composition and rhetoric, full directions and 
numerous examples are given, with the design of aiding 
the pupil to a proper understanding of the subject. In 
like manner the student needs, and should have, simi- 
lar explicit directions, practical suggestions, and other 
necessary helps, to enable him to study to the best 
advantage the writings of our great authors. 

Taking this view of the subject, it has been our 
design to prepare a useful and practical hand-book, 
which will supply both teacher and scholar with such 
general and particular directions, homely details, and 
illustrations, as will serve as a basis of a systematic 
course of study in English Literature. 

The order in which our course has been arranged is 
simply for convenience, and is purelj' arbitrary-. Ex- 
perience has shown that, as in any other branch of 
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stud}', the less difficult work should come first in order. 
Beginning with Longfellow and Whittier, the 3'oung and 
inexperienced pupil is better prepared to appreciate 
the beauties of Bryant and Goldsmith. Chaucer and 
Bacon will remain closed books to him who has not 
been drilled in the simpler English authors. The 
arrangement of this book is such, that the teacher can 
take up the authors in any order that may be deemed 
best. 

The analyses, examples, illustrations, etc., scattered 
through the book, are intended to be used simply as 
hints and helps. Hence the}' are not to be copied or 
rearranged b}' the pupil, but are to ser>'e as a guide to 
him to perfect his preparation for the class-room. The 
same remark applies to the formal questions. No good 
teacher should ever use another's questions, except as 
a test-examination for his class. Such as we have 
given may prove suggestive to the inexperienced 
teacher. 

Says Arthur Gilman, in the Pi'eface to his English 
Literature : 

** A single suggestion of the text-book amplified by the intel- 
ligent pupil, under the direction of the experienced teacher, 
becomes a means of exciting discussion, of giving life to tlie 
recitations, of stimulating thought in a most agreeable way, and 
of begetting enthusiasm for a study that is second to few in im- 
portance in a symmetrical educational system." 

A word of caution may be necessary in reference to 
the numerous literary references given in various parts 
of the book. With some classes not a single one is 
necessar}', while the advanced student ma}'' sparingly 
use some of the best. A few facts about Gray, while 
reading the Elegy ^ are sufficient ; but in an extended 
coui-se in Goldsmith or Milton, the scholar would do 
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well to read Irving's Life of Ooldsmith^ and Macaulaj's 
famous essay on Milton. 

Man}' of our suggestions may seem trivial and com- 
monplace, but it must be remembered that we have not 
written for the scholar, or college professor, but simply 
to furnish a convenient hand-book which may help 
3*oung and inexperienced teachers to teach sj'stemati- 
cally the texts of our great English classics, a branch 
of study which has taken a high place, of late 3'ears, in 
the educational system of this country. Apparently an 
easy branch, yet reall}' one of the most difficult, until 
the teacher shall have learned, through much tribula- 
tion, hard study, and experience, to use some fixed and 
methodical method. Then the task is only half done. 
To arouse and maintain such an enthusiasm in the pu- 
pil» that they shall take as much pride in studying their 
lessons in Bryant, Bums, and Goldsmith, as they do 
in preparing for a recitation in Caesar and Xenophon. 
This is the real work of every earnest teacher of litera- 
ture. And more than this, too, — and it is the highest 
t3*pe of teaching, — is the skill of instilling into the 
minds of our boys and girls such an abiding love for 
our great English classics, that they shall continue to 
read and study them all the days of their life. 



II. ORDER OF STUDY SUGGESTED. 

3« I. Oral lessons on the History of the English 
language ; general outline of the subject, with examples 
and illustrations from this book. Reference may be 
made to Quackenboss's Rhetoric; Hart's Rhetoric; 
Shepherd's History of the English Language ; Hadle3''8 
History of the English Language^ appended to Webster's 
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Unabridged Dictionary (sold separately for 25 cents) ; 
and Gilmore's English Language and its Early lAieror 
ture. 

II. Review of the general principles of grammar and 
rhetoric, with illustrations fh)m this book. 

III. Explanation in a general way of the *^ General 
Plan" suggested. (Sec. 3-9.) 

Drafting of a ^^Syllabas " of a course of study by the 
teacher, based upon Sec. 9. 

IV. Study of Chap. 11. as far as Sec. 12. 

V. A drill on the study of '* Questions on the Text.** 
(Sec. 12, and Chap. VIII.) 

VI. Drill and exercises on oral and written trans- 
lations. (Sec. 13.) 

VII. Taking the Norman Baron as a model, study 
in detail the explanations, illustrating each point by 
selections from this and other books. (Sec. 17.) 

VIII. Read carefully Flea^-'s Directions to Teachers 
(Sec. 19) ; Buchan's Stttdy of Higher English (Sec. 
20) ; and Hudson's ''Preface" (Sec. 21). 

IX. Stud}' in detail " Guide for a Prose Selection" 
(Sec. 22), and *' Suggestions for the Study of a Prose 
Selection" (Sec. 23), illustrating each point with sev- 
eral simple prose pieces. 

X. Chap. III. : The study of these selections upon 
some general and special plan similar to the one pro- 
posed in Chapters I. and II. This chapter may be 
supplemented b}* such other prose and poetical selec- 
tions as circumstances may permit. 

XI. A study of the ''Representative Authors" in 
the order, and upon the general plan which has been 
advocated in this book. 
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m. GENERAL PLAN OF STUDY. 

3« After the pupil has been drilled by a critical 
stud}' of several simple prose and poetical selections, 
and is thus prepared to enter upon the study of an 
author in detail, some general plan should be adopted 
by the teacher in order to properly balance his work. 
In mapping out a proposed course of study, we would 
advise the teacher to adopt the following 

GENERAL PLAN. 

1. A course of study based upon the systematic 
study of the texts of a few representative authors. 

2. Collateral study. 
8. Manual study. 

4. Writing essays on general topics. 

5. Writing essaj^s on special topics. 



IV. representatfvt: authors. 

4« The authors which we have selected as repre- 
sentative of our literature are : 

I. Longfellow, X. Scott, 

II. Whittier, XI. Milton, 

III. Gray, XII. Cowper, 

IV. Irving, Xm. Shakespeare, 
V. Bryant, XFV. Tennyson, 

VI. GoLDSiuTH, XV. Spenser, 

Vn. Burns, XVI. Bacon, 

Vin. Addison, XVn. Chaucer. 
IX. Byron, 

These authors have been chosen : first, because they 
represent every period of our literature ; and, secondly. 
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because the}- are practicall}' most asefbl and convenient 
for class-room purposes. * 

On what plan are these authors arranged? First, 
the less difficult should come first. Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, and Ir>'ing naturally should be studied first, Just 
as Nepos is read before Tacitus, and Vii^gil before Ju- 
venal. Again, this arrangement is purely arbitrary ; 
we would put Tennjson after Br}-ant and Whittier, for 
we think the latter are more profitable to the 3'oung 
student and less difficult to teach. Some would put 
Chaucer almost first in the list. We would not. We 
are well aware that some would reckon Wordsworth, 
Pope, and Drj'den among the first seventeen represent- 
ative authors. Pope and Dryden are too diflScult for 
ordinary scholars, and the same ma}' be said of Words- 
worth. We cannot arrange these seventeen or twenty 
authors mathematically, and we have no need of it. 
The all-important point is to have a certain number of 
centres to work from, — a certain number of foundation- 
stones to our building, a certain number of pegs on 
which to hang up our literary work. 

The key-note to the whole is : 

Study systematically the texts of a few standard 
authors — that is, stxidy authors — what they have 
written^ and not about them. 

Make all the rest of your work subordinate to this. 
To illustrate : If jou propose to study Goldsmith, stud}* 
Goldsmith, and not about him. To stud}' systemati- 
cally the Deserted Village is one thing, and to recite 
what a certain ^^ Manual" has to say about the genial 
Irish author, is quite another. In one instance we 
study the author himself; in the other, somebody's his- 
tory or biography of the author. Apply it to Latin : to 
read the text of Cicero's Orations, is to study Cicero ; 
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to read Forsyth's lAfe of Cicero^ is quite another affair. 
We might learn many interesting facts about Dickens, 
by reading the half-dozen different lives of this famous 
novelist, but we should know no more about Oliver 
Twist or David Copperfidd than we did before. 

It seems to us then far wiser to devote most of the 
time to the consideration of the works of half a dozen 
representative authors, than to get a general smattering 
of fifty or more, either by reading about them from 
a manual, or fh)m a rapid glance at disconnected 
selections. 

H. H. Morgan, in speaking of the wisdom of select- 
ing only a few representative authors, saj's : 

*' The namber of authors thus considered should be limited 
by the time at the teacher's command, but in the humblest 
school this work can be done by the use of means accessible 
even to those who are denied the convenience of a large refer- 
ence library. AU literary biography shows that the number of 
books or of authors is of xery little consequence in comparison 
with the thoroughness and completeness of the work done ; and 
the boy or girl who has mastered six names in the manner indi- 
cated, will be found to have more knowledge and more real 
power than the multitudes of people who waste their energies 
by trying to do too much. 

*' The authors should be relatively few, and they should be 
representative. With our authors once decided upon, they 
should be grouped so as to bring together those who were con- 
temporary, and we shall then be ready to state the influences 
at work in any era. When one has studied the representative 
authors of any period, the influences which affected the time in 
which they lived, and the influence which they exerted upon 
their own and subsequent times, he has properly studied liter- 
ature.** 
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V. COLLATERAL STUDY. 

5« In connection with our regular work on the repre- 
sentative authors, some time may, now and then, be 
given to reading certain selections from authors whose 
writings cannot be studied in detail in the present 
course. For instance, we cannot afford to devote 
much time to Dr}*den or Wordsworth in our formal 
course, j^et, with an advanced class, time could be 
spared, perhaps, for Alexanders Feast^ or Intimations 
of Immortality. A few recitations devoted to the Vicar 
of Wakefield^ or selections from Charles Dickens, would 
do much to relieve the monotonj' of every-day routine 

work. 

Examples. 

1. Dry den's Alexander's Feagt, 

2. CoUins's Ode to Evening. 

8. Wordsworth's Iwtimationa of Imfaortalihf* 

4. Keat's Eve of Saint Agnes, 

5. SheUey's Skylark, 

6. Selections from PilgriwCs Progress, Viear of Wak^tddf 
Eobinsan Crusoe, and Thomson's Seasons, 

7. Selections from Dickens and Charles Lamb. 

8. Selections from Mrs. Browning. 

9. Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conqusr. 



VI. MANUAL STUDY. 

6« In addition to a stud}* of a few great authors, the 
student should have some connected idea of English 
Literature as a whole, — its origin, growth, and gradual 
development. To this should be added a critical study 
of the various influences which have moulded the opin- 
ions and modified the actions of the great writers of 
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any particular period, based upon a general knowledge 
of the leading facts in English histor}-. For this work 
one should read and have for readj' reference Green's 
Short History of the English People^ Dickens's Child! s 
History of England^ or Miss Yonge's Stories from Eng- 
lish History. Some attention should also be paid to a 
study of the minor authors ; certain special topics, as 
the drama, ballads, sonnets, etc. ; as well as the influ- 
ence which the great mastere of our literature exerted 
on their times. 

This may be done either by occasional lessons ft'om 
a text-book, by oral instruction, or by a combination 
of both methods. Any of the smaller manuals, like 
Stopford Brooke's English Literature^ Laurence's Eng- 
lish Literature Primers^ Gilman's First Steps in Eng- 
lish Literature^ or one of the three volumes of the 
"Shaw Series," will answer our purpose, with some 
help from the teacher in arranging the facts, omitting 
minor details, and harmonizing the whole b}- a series 
of topics. In elementary work, this instruction may 
be entirely oral, and of the simplest character; yet 
even the youngest student of literature cannot fail to 
get interested in Mrs. White's Story of English Liter^ 
ature. In more advanced work, at least one hour in 
every six should be devoted to this particular line of 
stud}'. Again, a small manual will prove useful, when 
the time and efforts of the instructor are limited, as a 
book of reference, or a kind of commentary, to obtain 
facts concerning the life and times of minor authors, 
for dates, tables, incidents, and general information 
not otherwise easily obtained. 

Note 1. For text-books on English literatare, see Chap. XXII. 

Note 2. *' With a competent Instructor, a class In English literature 
should, to our mind, have no text-book at all. They should make their 
text-book as they go along. In the absence of an instructor, a mere outline 
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iketch it an that Is required. Backus's abridgment of Shaw is better than 
Shaw, and will leave, we are sare, clearer and more definite impressions 
on the minds of those who study it. Oilman's First Slept in English LU- 
erature is well worth study; so also is Stopfbrd Brooke's Primer qfEng^ 
lish LitercUure. 

*' Whatever text-book is chosen, care should he taken to associate the lit- 
erary history of England intimately with its social, political, and relii^oaa 
history. The very first question to be aske<l about an author is. Precisely 
when did he live, and what were the character and tendencies of the period? 
Tlie best of the recent text-books of literatare will guide you aright here; 
or, the little manuals of history, which are so abundant, and, as a role, so 
good, will help you." 



Vn. GENERAL TOPICS FOR ESSAYS AND DIS- 
CUSSIONS. 

7. There are man}^ points of general interest in Eng- 
lish Literature which may be selected as the subjects of 
essays to be written by each member of the class at the 
same time, and to be read and discussed on a given 
date. Instead of written essa3's, the same object could 
be accomplished by familiar talks or discussions. For 
instance, appoint a day two weeks in advance for an 
essay or talk on the subject of " Sonnets." Again, select 
the subject of " Ballads," '' Famous Letter Writers," or 
" English Bible," etc. It is not expected, nor to be de- 
sired, that the young student should write an elaborate 
essaj', or discuss profoundly these subjects ; but one 
thing is sure, that with a little kindly advice and tact 
on the part of the teacher, very many important facts 
can be brought out b}' these general topics. For the 
first few times, a brief outline of the subject should be 
written on the blackboard by the teacher, to aid the 
pupil in looking up the subject. It is needless to add 
that a few essential facts, well remembered, on these 
general subjects, are worth a volume of pettj' details. 
Take, for illustration, the subject of the '* Saxon Ele- 
ment of the English Language." Half a dozen short, 
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simpie rules, given by the teacher, will enable the scholar 
to pick oat readily the Saxon words ; and when they 
have been illostrated by a chapter ftom the New Testa- 
ment, Shakespeare, or Robinson Cmsoe, we have facts 
of more valae than could be obtained by reading pages 
from some historical work on the subject. 

Examples. 

1. Anglo-Saxon Literature and Scholars. 

2. Medieval Fiction. 

8. Gesta Romanomm : its relation to English Literature. 
4. Translations of Homer and Virgil. 
fi. Chaucer's Place in English Literature. 

6. Political Novels. 

7. English Reformers and Martyrs. 

8. Pope, as a man and poet. 

9. English Satire. 

10. English Humorists. 

11. Novelists of the eighteenth century — nineteenth century. 

12. Best allegories in Prose and Poetry. 

18. Contributions of the so-called learned professions to Eng- 
lish Literature. 

14. Contributions of teachers to English Literature. 

15. King Alfred and his writings. 

IG. Period of English Literature between Chaucer and Spenser. 

17. Rise and Progress of the English Drama. 

18. The Saxon Element of our language. 

19. English Lyric Poetry. 

20. Famous Letter Writers. 

21. The best Sonnets. 

22. Select English Ballads. 

23. Englisli Bible in English Literature. 

24. Some well-known Hymns. 

25. Women as contributors to English Literature. 

26. Kings and Queens as contributors to English Literature. 

27. The best Biographies in our literature. 

28. Novel-reading (arguments for and against). 

29. Distinguishing characteristics of the Elizabethan period 
of English Literature. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

OuTLiKX TOB Topic No. 25. — Twelre leading female writers, 
— the time in which they lired, — for what they were famous. 
Who was Lady Montaga ? Lady Jane Orey ? Hannah More, and 
her influence upon the times. Who was Fanny Barney ? Maria 
Edgeworth ? Mary Somenrille ? Mary Bussell Mitford ? Who 
wrote Jane Eyre f The famous female novilists of to-day, Eng- 
lish and American. Mrs. Jameson. Who was Mrs. Browning ? 
Who was ** George Eliot " ? Mrs. Molock-Craik ? Jean Inge- 
low ? Mrs. H. B. Stowe ? The leading female writers of 
America. 



Vm. SPECIAL TOPICS FOR ESSAYS. 

8* In most of our schools, pupils are required to 
prepare and read before the class or school, at stated 
times, an essay or ^^ composition" on some given sub- 
ject. To the members of the class in English litera- 
ture may be assigned at this time topics of a literary 
character which have a direct bearing upon the study. 
We give below a few subjects for illustration ; others 
will readily suggest themselves to the teacher : — 

Examples. 

1. Something about Wycliffe and Ids Bible. 

2. Peculiarities of Chaucer's English. 

8. Imaginary intenriew between Sydney and Baleigh. 

4. Shakespeare reads a play before Queen Elizabeth. 

5. Milton's Tisit to Galileo. 

6. The old miracle plays and moralities. 

7. Historical value of Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, etc 

8. Dr. Johnson at Mrs. Thrale's tea-table. 

9. An evening with Goldsmith in his attic. 

10. Goldsmith and his friends at the Club. 

11. With Bunyan in prison at Bedford. 

12. Charles Lamb and his friends. 

18. The best works of fiction I have ever read. 
14. Shall I read novels ? 
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15. What do yoxk know of Dickens as a writer ? 

16. Some of my favorite books. 

17. How I spent a day at Abbotsford with Sir Walter Scott, 
— - at Farringford with Tennyson, — at Sonnyside with Irring. 

18. A stroll through London streets with Dickens, during 
which he points out seme of his original characters. 

19. What the ** Jessamy Bride " told me abont Goldsmith. 

20. Famous books written in prison. 

iroTS.— For • list of topios, both general and spedal, lae Chapter XXII. 



IX. SYLLABUS OF A COURSE IN ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. 

9« We have arranged the following coarse of stndy, 
which is intended to aid the teacher and private student 
in mapping out his iliture work in English literatare. 
It can be easily abridged or extended, to meet the 
requirements of any particular class. For instance, if 
only one term is given to the subject, it would be use- 
less to attempt to study the text of Shakespeare, 
Chancer, or Spenser. Under these circumstances, it 
would be advisable to select only five or six represen- 
tative authors, and study thoroughly one or more of 
tiieir productions, devoting one recitation every week 
to reading about the other authors, writing essaj^s, etc. 
If two terms are allowed for English Literature, select 
ten authors, and arrange the rest of the work as before. 
At all events, the course of study must be rigidly 
mapped out beforehand by the teacher, whose judg- 
ment and experience must keep in mind two important 
facts: 

First, the time in hoursy and recitations allowed^ for 
the subject; and secondly, the age and capaMUies of the 
class. 
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SYLLABUS. 

1. I«ONOFEU<OW. 1807 — 

I. — Beleotkms to Study : 

Wreck of ike Hesperus ; Village Bletdtsmiih ; Ifomian Baron ; 
Building of the Ship ; Sir Humphrey Gilbert ; The Lighthouse ; 
Fire of Drift-^ood ; Phantom Ship; Paul Revere's Ride; 
** Monk*8 Vision," from the Oolden Legend; *' Legend Beaud- 
ful,** from Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

H. — Collateral Study : 

Selections from Dickevs — From David Copperfleld: Ark 
at Yarmouth, chapter III. ; Little £m*ly, last third of chapter 
XXI. ; The Tempest, chapter LV. From Old Curiosity Shop : 
Death of the Little Scholar, chapter XXV. ; The Old Sexton, 
chapters LIII. and LIV. ; Death and Burial of Little Nell, 
chapters LXXI. and LXXII. Selections from the Christmas 
Carol. 

m. -^ Manual Study : 

Edgar A. Foe; James Russell Lowell; Bayard Taylor; Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe. 

2. WHlTTlJia EL 1807— 

I. Snow Bound ; Nauhavght the Deacon ; Eternal Goodness ; 
Female Martyr ; Barefoot Boy. 

II. Selections from Charles Lamb's Essays: New Tear's 
Eve ; Dream-Children ; Dissertation upon Boast Pig ; Barbara 
S.; Child-Angel. 

III. Charles Lamb. American Historians : Prescott, Mot- 
ley, Bancroft. 

3. ORAT. 1716-1771. 

I. Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 

II. Selections from Bunyan's Pilgrim*s Progress. 

III. Bunyan; Akenside; Beattie. 

4. XBVXNG. 1783 - 1859. 

I. Selections f^om the Sketch Book, 

II. Selections from Hawthorne — From Twice'TM Tales: 
Legends of the Province House ; A Kill A*om the Town Pump ; 
Select Party; Snow Image; Little Annie*s Ramble; Great 
Stone Face. Selections firom The House of Seven Gables. 
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III. Hawthorne; Cooper; Halleck; Willis. 

5. BBYANT. 1794—1878. 

I. Thanaiopsts ; Green River ; Evening Wind; Death of the 
Floicers. 

II. Selections from O. W. Holmes : Chambered Nautilus ; 
BiU and Joe ; Under the Violets. 

III. Holmes; Saxe; Mrs. Sigourney; Thoreau. 

6. GOIJ)SMITH. 1728-1774. 

I. Deserted Village; Traveller; Selections from Vicar of 
Wakefield. 

II. Collins' Ode to Evening. 

III. Collins; Burke; Garrick; Dr. Johnson; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. First great writers of Fiction : De Foe, Rich- 
ardson, Swift, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett. 

7. BURNS. 1769 - 1796. 

I. Cotter's Saturday Night ; To a Mouse ; To a Mountain 
Daisy ; To Mary in Heaven ; Highland Mary ; Banks of 
Doon. 

II. Selections from Thomson's Seasons, 

III. Thomson; Crabbe; Beattie. 

8. ADDISON. 1672-1719. 

I. Selections from the Spectator: Sir Roger de Coverley 
(106) ; Sir Roger at Church (112) ; Death of Sir Roger (517) ; 
At Westminster Abbey (359); On Immortality (111); Time 
and Eternity (576). 

II. Selections from Pope's Essay on Man. 

III. Steele ; Lady Montagu ; Pope. 

9. BYBON. 1788 — 1824. 

I. Prisoner of Chillon. Selections from Childe Harold. 

II. Keat's Eve of Saint Agnes. 

III. Keats; Moore; Shelley; Coleridge. 

10. SCOTT. 1771—1832. 

I. Selections from Lady of the Lake ; Ivanhoe ; Kenilworth. 

II. Selections from Percy*s Reliques. 

III. Mrs. Hemans ; Hannah More ; Campbell. 
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U. MILTOir. 1608-1674. 

I. Book I. Paradise Lost ; Comus ; Lycidas, 

II. Dryden's Alexander's Feast. 

III. Dryden, Butler, Cowley, Manrell. Great Thbolo* 
GiANS : Jeremy Taylor, Barrow, Tillotson, Fuller, South. 

12. COWFEB. 1731—1800. 

I. On the Receipt of my Mother's Picture. Selections from 
the Task. 

II. Selections from Young's Night Thoughts. 

III. Young; Chatterton; James Macpherson. 

13. SHAKESFEABE. 1564-1616. 

I. Merchant of Venice ; Julius Ceesar. 

II. Selections from Marlowe's Dr. Faustus^ and Ben Jon- 
son's Every Man in his Humor. 

III. Ben Jonson; Marlowe. Minor Dramatists: Beau- 
mont and Fletcher ; Massinger and Ford ; Wycherly, Congrere, 
Webster. 

14. TENNYSON. 1810— 

I. Enoch Arden ; Dora ; Locksley Hall. 

II. Mrs. Browning's Sonnets from the Portuguese. 

III. Thomas Hood ; Carlyle ; Mrs. Browning. Recent Nov- 
elists : Bulwer, Thackeray, Dickens, ** George Eliot." 

15. SFENSEB. 1553 - 1599. 

I. Prothalamion. Selections from Canto I. of Faery Queene. 

II. Wordsworth's Intimations of Immortality ; Happy War' 
rior. 

III. Wordsworth ; Southey ; Sir Philip Sydney. 

16. BACON. 1561-1626. 

I. EssATs: Studies; Death; Goodness; Cunning. 

II. Selections from Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. 

III. Herrick; Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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17. CHAUOSB. 1328(f)— 1400. 

I. Prologue to Canterbury Tales; Clerk of Oxford's Tale 
(Patient Griselda). 

II. Selections from Wycliffe's Bible, and from Tyndale's 
New Testament. 

III. Sir John De Mandeville ; John Wycliffe ; John Gower ; 
Sir Thomas More. Langland's Vision of Pte^-s Plovrman. 
Gowcr's Confessio Amantis. 

Note.— For a summarj of the course in KngHah Literature adopted for 
the Boston Schools, see Chapter XXII. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 



'* It is impossible, and, were it possible, it would not be desir- 
able to lay down a set of rules for the guidance of teachers in 
teaching the works named in the preceding pages, which would 
meet the case of every teacher and of every class. Not only do 
teachers differ in their mental constituticm ; not only do classes 
vary in ability, thoroughness of training, and in other respects ; 
but the selections to be read differ in length, in subject, in form, 
and in character. All that I can do is to state the principles 
which should, in my opinion, be acted upon by teachers of Eng- 
lish Literature. The application of these principles must be made 
by the teachers themselves." 

I. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AN AUTHOR. 

10. In our work in English Literature, the study 
of the text is of primarj' importance ; the details con- 
cerning the life and times of each author are of compar- 
atively little value, and should always take a secondary 
place in class-room work. The time devoted to this 
part of our study will depend upon the age and capa- 
bilities of the student, the entire time allotted to the 
course in literature, and the means at hand for obtain- 
ing the necessary' information. If in f:dditioD to the 
texts, or books of selections, a manual is used devoted 
solely to biographies and criticisms, it would be advis- 
able to have two or more recitations prepared upon 
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each representative author, and have them recited in 
the form of topics. Whether or not these bic^raphies 
should precede or follow the study of the text, is an 
open question. Three recitations, and sometimes only 
one, should certainly be sufficient for a discussion of 
such facts as are necessary to be known about any one 
author. 

Other details maj* suggest themselves in the subse- 
quent recitations devoted to the text. If the class is 
provided with a half-dozen or more different manuals, 
the same general plan should be followed, except that 
the teacher should prepare beforehand for his class an 
''Outline of Life," hy which the essential points of the 
life of a representative author ma3' be uniformly studied 
and presented by each member of the class. If, on the 
other hand, only the simple text, or a volume of selec- 
tions, is used which contains ifo biographical facts, the 
teacher should write the outline on the blackboard, or 
give it orall}-, for the class to copy, and then fill in the 
details bj' an informal lecture or familiar talk, requiring 
the pupils to take full notes in the rough, which are to 
be carefullj' revised and rewritten in the note-book. 
The best results will be obtained by combining, as far 
as possible, all three methods. What shall be require<i 
and what omitted, will depend entirely upon the good 
sense and judgment of the teacher. A few important 
facts concerning the life and times of an author are, of 
course, of greater value than scores of petty details, 
unimportant dates, and verbose criticisms. This does 
not appl3' to the interesting, gossipy* incidents, anec- 
dotes, literar}' references, with which every teacher of 
literature should enliven the somewhat monotonous 
studj' of the text. For illustration, we have only to 
allude to the interesting details and incidents with 
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which our studies in Goldsmith, Burns, and Longfellow 
may be enriched. 

The moment a student becomes deepl}^ interested in 
the personal life of an author, his writings assume a 
new interest, and that which was before dull and irk- 
some will prove a source of real pleasure and profit. 
The faithful reproduction of fac-simile autographs, 
manuscripts, rare engravings, the publication of excel- 
lent photographs of celebrated writers, and the space 
devoted in our periodicals to literary matters, all sen^e 
as helps to both teacher and pupil. Says Francis A. 
March : 

<* In studying the life and times of each author, the student 
should look up information everywhere; scraps from novels, 
like Scott's, from reviews and magazines, are not to be despised. 
The habit of investigating and writing out results makes the full 
man and the exact man at once ; it divests composition of ninety- 
nine parts of its horrors, and it quickens thought ninety-nine 
times as much as beating the brain for original brilliancies. If, 
however, books are not to be had, the teacher should give the 
needed facts and thoughts in a lecture, and the students should 
take notes and rewrite. ** 

Note. — " Endeavor, at first, to fix a few salient points In English literary 
histoiy, and accumulate definite and trustworthy Information respecting a 
few gt-eat authors — leaving details to be filled in as opportunity oflfers — 
rather than to sweep, in three months* time, over the entire field of English 
literature, and know nothing about it when all is done. To know a few 
things thoroughly well is vastly better than to have a confused smattering 
of many things. Find out, first of all, something about Chaucer; the Eng- 
lish Bible; Spenser, Shakespeare, and Bacon; Milton; Drydenand Pope; 
Addison, Goldsmith, and Johnson; Wordsworth, Scott, and Tennjrson. 
Tlien go over the field a second time,— as many times, indeed, as you like,— - 
looking up those authors to whom, by Incidental allusion, you have been 
enpecially attracted. Find out something, first of all, about the life of an 
author ; but do not dwell too long upon this at the outset. Tou will be more 
interested in the life when you know the man. Study not merely aJbaiU 
authors; study authors. Bead, for yourselves, two or three of their best— 
but most dissimilar — works, before reading critiques upon them. Thea 
take up good critical estimates and read them through. Mere bits and 
snatches of criticism will not answer your purpose. Ko class-room work is 
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pleasanter and more Amitftil of results than the reading aloud of one of 
ShakMpeare*s plays, discussing all points of interest, and thoroughly mas- 
tering the course of thought. And this may he followed with reports from 
individual members of the class, giving the most significant points made 
concerning the play by Gervinus and Schlegel, Coleridge and Hazlitt, Hud- 
son and White.** 



II. THE USE OF THE ANALYSIS. 

11. In order to do thorough and systematic work in 
English Literature, it is necessary that the studies of 
each member of the class should be pursued on the 
same general plan. To accomplish this result, the 
various forms of analj'sis will prove of great assistance, 
especially' in teaching beginners to read, stud}', recite, 
and retain in the memory the important points of any 
selection. 

We have given in the succeeding paragraphs the 
simplest forms of a guide analysis, which is intended 
as a general guide or framework to assist beginners in 
the study of the simpler selections. In a few weeks, 
after the student has become familiar with this sj's- 
tematic method for the study of a simple poem or easy 
prose selection, and has also acquired some skill in 
filling in whatever may be necessary under the several 
headings, this general analysis maj^ be dropped for a 
special analysis, which is to be speciality adapted to 
every subsequent selection. This is more particularly 
intended for the longer and more difficult productions, 
as Goldsmith's Deserted Village^ Merchant of Venice^ 
and Spectator. 

Afler we have finished our study of the life and times 
of an author, together with the text of one or more of 
his works, we may condense our work into a single 
topic by a " Review Analysis." 
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These exercises should be careful!}' prepared by the 
teacher, and written on the blackboard, or given orally, 
for the class to cop3\ During the review, the student 
ma}' be called upon to write an original analj'sis upon 
the slate or blackboard, filling in the details orally. 
After a short time, the help of the teacher should be 
limited to a criticism of the analyses presented bj- the 
pupil. These exercises should be preserved for the 
term's or year's review. In this waj* a series of topics 
ma}' be arranged, based upon a score or more of stand- 
ard selections. All that is then acquired is original 
work. The pupil does not recite what the text-book 
says, or some critic thinks, but expresses in his own 
words the essential points of the text itself. 

The first efforts will be somewhat crude, and much 
help will be required. These analyses need not, and 
cannot, be used with every selection, but something 
may be substituted of a similar character where the 
full analysis is not practicable. 

Examples. 

1. OUTIiINlS OF IiIFE : BYBON. 

Parentage — At Aberdeen — Harrow and Cambridge — ITours 
of Idleness — AttMck and reply — Childe Harold — Popularity — 
Unhappy marriage — Leaves England — Life in Italy — Ilis 
writings while abroad — Departure for, and death in, Greece — 
Personal characteristics and anecdotes — Character — His great 
fame — Its decline — His rank in Literature to-day. 

Note.— For an elaborate and scholarly use of the ** Analysis,** see Starr's 
Tioenty of B<Mcon*8 Essays in Rivingston's ** English School Classics,** and 
Lewis's Edition of Bacon's Essays in ColUns's " College Edition *' of the 
English Classics. 
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as 



2. JOSEPH ADDISON. 



ADDISON. 
1672-1719. 



II. Writings. << 



" Personal and literary career. 

I Life h ^^^^^f"*^^"" ^^'^ style. 

' I Famous contemporaries. 

^ Personal peculiarities and anecdotes. 

rXatler. 

1. Essays. < Spectator. 

(^ Guardian. 

( Campaign, 
r Rosamond. 
8. Dramatic. < Drummer. 

LCato. 
f Freeholder and 

4 MiscEiLA- Examiner. 
4. M18CEI.LA- ^ Travels in Italy. 

I Evidences of 
l^ Cliristianity. 

III. Position and Influence as a Man and 
Author. 

IV. Criticisms of Style, and illustrate. 

V Quotations J From the Spectator, 

V. vtuoTATioNs. I ^^^ Hymns. 



neous. 



3. GUIDE ANAIiTSIS : •• COTTBB'S SATXJBDAY 

NIGHT.'* 



I. In General. ^ 



II. Topics. 



III. Text. 

IV. Quotations. 

3 



' When written — To whom dedicated — 
Source — Leading idea — Principal char- 
acters — General style — Variety of lan- 
guage used — Popularity — Compared 
with other poems by Burns. 

1. Dedication (1). 

2. Return of the Cotter ; his wife and 
bairns (19). 

8. Evening scene in the cottage, and the 
kind reception of Jennie's lover (28). 

4. Apostrophe to love (73). 

5. The cottagers at supper (91). 

6. Family worship (100). 

7. Apostrophe to Scotland (163). 

^ Rhythm — Figures of Rhetoric — Word- 
Pictures and Picture- Words. 
Study of the Scottish words and idioms. 

Historical and Biblical references. 
Stanzas IX. ; XV. ; XVI. ; XIX. ; XX. ; 
XXI. 
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4. BEVIEW ANALYSIS : OIiIVEB aOIJ>SMITH. 



1. Life. < 



OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. 

1728—1774. 



Personal career. 
Literary career. 
Famous contemporaries. 
Character. 
^Anecdotes. 

(Forster; Prior; Irvinj?. 
Essays by Macanlay, Bulwer, 
DeQuincey, Boswell's John- 
son. 

f Deserted Village. 
Poetry.-^ Traveller. 

(^ Retaliation. 
p I ^^^ Stoops to Conquer. 

iTLATS. I Good-natured Man. 

Fiction. Vicar of Wakefield. 
Prorr J Essays; Histories; 
rR08E.| Biographies, &c. 
^4. Criticisms of Style, and Ulustrate. 



3. Writings. < 



This same form of analysis maj' be used in preparing 
for essaj's in a discussion on some particular character. 
To illustrate : 



5. BEVIBW ANALYSIS : FOBTIA, FHOM « MER- 
CHANT OP VENICE." 



PORTIA... 



f 

' _. . f 1. In general (Act I. Scene 1). 

I. Personal Appear- J g. Color of hair (I. 1). 

ANCE. 1^3 Stature (I. 2). 

1. Practical (V. 1). 

2. Shrewd in reading character (I. 2). 
8. Satirical (I. 2). 

II. Intellect. •{ 4. Ironical (II. 8). 

6. Philosophical (II. 8, I. 2, V. 1, 

IV. 1). 
L6. Logical (II. 8, IV. 1). 

' 1. In general (III. 4). 
2. Extremely obedient (I. 2). 
8. Very frank and unaffected 
(in.,2). V- W4x 

4. Love not blinding sense of 
equality (III. 2). 

5. Somewhatvain(III.2,V. 1). 

6. Somewhat silly (III. 4). 
U. Jocular (IV. 1, V. 1, IV. 2). 



III. Moral Nature. « 
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m. QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT. 

13. Probably there is no one thing in teaching Eng- 
lish literature which is the source of so much perplex- 
ity as the matter of asking questions on the text of an 
author. The whole method.of teaching this branch has 
been so completely revolutionized within a few j'ears, 
that unless a teacher has some natural inclination for 
the study, or has kept posted on the radical changes in 
instruction, and had the opportunity to put them to a 
practical test in the class-room, he finds himself sadly 
in the rear in successfully- conducting an extended course 
in the English classics. Fortunatelj^ the cheap editions 
of our standard authors, ably edited with full notes 
and explanations, are readily obtained; and with the 
aid of other miscellaneous helps, one may readily im- 
prove and correct his method of teaching. 

It is almost impossible to supply* in print practical 
questions in this branch. At the most they can only 
prove suggestive. Hence such questions have been 
given in this book as are onl}' intended to give a hint, 
to awaken a thought, and to suggest to the reader the 
idea of a question, which can be readily clothed in 
words. The student is presumed to thoroughly under- 
stand the ordinary- principles of grammar and rhetoric, 
and to know something of the history- of the English lan- 
guage. We have not seen fit to enter into any doubt- 
ful questions pertaining to grammar, philology, deriva- 
tion, and similar points, which do not properl}' belong 
to elementary work. The college student may do well 
to understand these matters, but in our opinion they 
should be omitted in the ordinary high-school or acad- 
emy work. Should the student wish to go into the 
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matter of philology, and the more exact and critical 
method of teaching English on this plan, he is referred 
to March's Method of Philological Stiidy of the English 
Language; several works by Hiram Corson, especially 
the Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on the English 
Language and Literature; and Sprague's Masterpieces 
of English Literature. 

Note.— Several recitations should be devoted solely to a drill on the 
proper questions to be asked by the teacher, and to be anticipated by the 
pupil in his own preparation for the lesson. To this end, Gray's Elegy and 
some of Bryant's poems may be specially studied. For the texts of two 
of Bryant's poems, see Chap. VIII. ; a selection fh>tn Scott may be found in 
Chap. XIII.; all of which may be studied with reference to *' questions on 
the text" 



IV. ORAL AND WRITTEN TRANSLATIONS. 

13. One great object of our studies in the English 
classics is to so thoroughly read and understand the 
English Text that we ma}' unconsciousl}' assimilate the 
words and ideas into our own vocabulary and thought. 
To this end, there can be no exercise more useful than 
to translate and retranslate, both by oral and written 
exercises, choice passages from standard authors. The 
importance of this stud}' has been realized by those 
who have sought to enrich their vocabular}', and ac- 
quire a wide command of our language. Pitt, in his 
student days, translated again and again the sermons 
of Barrow, one of the great masters of the English lan- 
guage ; Prescott, the historian, pursued a similar plan 
with the earlier writers. We read of Burke, notwith- 
standing his great fondness for ancient classical liter- 
ature, that Shakespeare was his daily stud}* ; that he 
read the essaj's of Bacon again and again ; and that of 
all authors, Milton commanded his highest i*everence. 
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Fisher Ames committed to memory large portions of 
Shakespeare, while Rufus Choate was familiar with 
ever}' line of his writings. Webster made a special 
study of this same author ; and Curran, the great Irish 
orator, recited selections before his mirror ; while Bow- 
ditch, the navigator. Dr. Arnold of Rugby, John Q. 
Adams, Hawthorne, and Lincoln were life-long stu- 
dents of this great classic. The splendid diction of 
Erskine — England's greatest advocate — blossomed 
out of two 3'ears' devotion to Shakespeare. We are 
told that he could almost, like Person, the famous 
Greek scholar, have held conversation on all subjects 
in the phrases of the great dramatist. Ever}' school- 
boj' is familiar with the fact that Benjamin Franklin 
ascribed his singularlj' pure and graceful style to re- 
peated translations from Addison's Spectator* 

It is a good plan to begin with a short, simple poem, 
as Southe3''s Battle of Blenheim^ or Tlie Inchcape Rock; 
Wordsworth's We are Seven ^ or Lucy Gray; and Long- 
fellow's P/ia?iYom Sfu'p^ or Wreck of the Hesperus. One 
of these poems having been selected and studied before- 
hand, an attempt sliould be made to translate it orally, 
expanding, contracting, and changing the phraseology, 
so as to express in the vocabulary' of the pupil the sub- 
stance of the poem. For the next exercise, the same 
poem maj' be selected for a written paraphrase, to be 
prepared at home. Beginning thus with short prose 
or poetical selections, the pupil is gradually trained to 
prepare from memor}^ well-written translations from a 
variety of good authors. 

Note.— "Conversing with the well-informed, reading good authors and 
committing to memoi-y selections from tlieir works, studying new subjects 
and translating correctly and elegantly from a foreign language into Eng- 
lish, are some of the best means of increasing a youth's vocabulary, already 
large enough fbr expressing and communicating common thoughts and 
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feelings. It hftppens, however, that many of the words seen, heard, or re- 
peated, are associated ekher with no notions, or with those that are vagne 
and loose. The exercises, therefore, have two ot^Jects, — to introduce pupils 
to the meaning and use of certain words, and to associate dear and dis- 
tinct ideas with others.*' 



Examples. 

1. Iiast Moments of Gk>ethe. 

" The following morning, — it was the 22d of March, 1882, — 
he tried to walk a little up and down the room, but, after a turn, 
he found himself too feeble to continue. Reseating himself in 
the easy-chair, he chatted cheerfully with Ottilie [his daughter- 
in-law] on the approaching spring, which would be sure to re- 
store him. He had no idea of his end being so near. The name 
of Ottilie was frequently on his lips. She sat beside him, hold- 
ing his hand in both of hers. It was now observed that his 
thoughts began to wander incoherently. * See,* he exclaimed, 
' the lovely woman*8 head, with black curls, in splendid colors, 
— a dark background ! * Presently he saw a piece of paper on 
the floor, and asked them how they could leave Schiller's letters 
so carelessly lying about. Then he slept softly, and, on awak- 
ening, asked for the sketches he had just seen, — the sketches 
of his dream. In silent anguish they awaited the close, now so 
surely approaching. His speech was becoming less and less 
distinct. The last words audible were, More light ! The final 
darkness grew apace, and he whose eternal longings had been 
for more light, gave a parting cry for it as he was passing under 
the shadow of death. He continued to express himself by signs, 
drawing letters with his forefinger in the air while he had 
strength; and finally, as life ebbed, drawing figures slowly on 
the shawl which covered his legs. At half-past twelve he com- 
posed himself in the corner of the chair. The watcher placed a 
finger on her lip to intimate that he was asleep. If sleep it was, 
it was a sleep in which a life glided from the world. He woke 
no more." — Levoes* Life of Goethe. 
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2. The Death of Queen EliBftbeth. 

[The Queen, after bearing that the life of her fovorite Essex might have 
been spared, "resigned herself over to the deepest and most incurable 
melancholy.*'] 

" She rejected all consolation ; she even refused food and 
sustenance; and, throwing herself on the floor, she remained 
sullen and immovable, feeding her thoughts on her afflictions, 
and declaring life and existence an insufferable burden to her. 
Few words she uttered ; and they were all expressive of some 
inward grief which she cared not to reveal : but sighs and groans 
were the chief vent which she gave to her despondency, and 
which, though they discovered her sorrows, were never able to 
ease or assuage them. Ten days and nights she lay upon the 
carpet, leaning on cushions which her maids brought her : and 
her physicians could not persuade her to allow herself to be put 
to bed, much less to make trial of any remedies which they pre- 
scribed to her. Her anxious mind at last had so long preyed on 
her frail body, that her end was .visibly approaching; and the 
council being assembled, sent the keeper, admiral, and secre- 
tary, to know her will with regard to her successor. She an- 
swered, with a faint voice, that, as she had held ar regal sceptre, 
she desired no other than a royal successor. Cecil requesting 
her to explain herself more particularly, she subjoined that she 
would have a king to succeed her; and who should that be but 
her nearest kinsman, tlie king of Scots? Being then advised by 
the archbishop of Canterbury to fix her thoughts upon God, she 
replied that she did so, nor did her mind in the least wander 
from Him. Her voice soon after left her; her senses failed; 
she fell into a lethargic slumber, which continued some hours, 
and she expired gently, without further struggle or convulsion 
(March 24, 1603), in the seventieth year of her age and forty- 
fifth of her reign.** — Hume^s JBisiory of England. 

3. A Great Inundation. 

«* Towards the end of the year 1670, still another and a ter- 
rible misfortune descended upon the Netherlands. A continued 
and yiolent gale from the north-west had long been sweeping 
the Atlantic waters into the North Sea, and had now piled them 
upon the fragile coasts of the provinces. The dykes, tasked 
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beyond their strength, burst in every direction. The ocean 
poured in upon the land with terrible fury. Dort, Kotterdam, 
and many other cities were, for a time, almost submerged. Along 
the coast, fishing-vessels, and even ships of larger size, were 
floated up into the country, where they entangled themselves in 
groves and orchards, or beat to pieces on the roofs and walls of 
houses. The destruction of life and of property was enormous 
throughout the maritime provinces ; but in Friesland the deso- 
lation was complete. There nearly all the dykes and sluices 
were dashed to frag^ients ; the country, far and wide, converted 
into an angry sea. The steeples and towers of inland cities 
became islands of the ocean. Thousands of human beings were 
swept out of existence in a few hours. Whole districts of terri- 
tory, with all their farms, villages, and churches, were rent from 
their places, borne along by the force of the waves, sometimes 
to be lodged in another part of the country, sometimes to be 
entirely engulfed. Multitudes of men, women, children, of 
horses, oxen, sheep, and every domestic animal, were struggling 
in the waves in every direction. Every boat, and every article 
which could serve as a boat, were eagerly seized upon. Every 
house was inundated ; even the graveyards gave up their dead. 
The living infant in his cradle, and the long-buried corpse in 
his coffin, floated side by side. The ancient flood seemed about 
to be renewed. Everywhere — upon the tops of trees, upon the 
steeples of churches — human beings were clustered, praying to 
God for mercy, and to their fellow-men for assistance. Through- 
out the Netherlands one hundred thousand persons perished. 
The damage done to property, the number of animals engulfed 
in the sea, were almost incalculable.'' — Motley* s Dutch Republic, 

4. On the Island of Gallo. 

** A ray of hope was enough for the courageous spirit of Pi- 
zarro. It does not appear that he himself had entertained, at 
any time, thoughts of returning. He prepared to stand the for- 
tune of the cast on which he had so desperately ventured. lie 
knew, however, that solicitations or remonstrances would avail 
little with the companions of his enterprise ; and he probably 
did not care to win over the more timid spirits, who, by perpet- 
ually looking back, would only be a clog on his future move- 
ments. He announced his own purpose, however, in a laconic 
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but decided manner, characteristic of a man more accustomed 
to act than to talk, and well calculated to make an impression 
on his rough followers. 

** Drawing liis sword, he traced a line with it on the sand from 
east to west. Then turning towards tlie south, * Friends and 
comrades I * he said, ' on that side are toil, hunger, nakedness, 
the drenching storm, desertion, and death; on this side, ease 
and pleasure. There lies Peru with its riches : here, Panama 
and its poverty. Choose, each man, what best becomes a brave 
Castilian. For my part, I go to the south.' So saying, he 
stepped across the line. He was followed by the brave pilot 
Ruiz ; next by Pedro de Candia, a cavalier, bom, as his name 
implies, in one of the isles of Greece. Eleven others succes- 
sively crossed the line, thus intimating their willingness to abide 
the fortunes of their leader, for good or for evil. 

*' There is something striking to the imagination in the spec- 
tacle of these few brave spirits, thus consecrating themselves to 
a daring enterprise, which seemed as far above their strength as 
any recorded in the fabulous annals of knight-errantry. A hand- 
ful of men, without food, without clothing, almost without arms, 
without knowledge of the land to which they were bound, with- 
out vessel to transport them, were here left on a lonely rock in 
the ocean, with the avowed purpose of carrying on a crusade 
against a powerful empire, staking their lives on its success. 
What is there in the legends of chivalry that surpasses it? This 
was the crisis of Pizarro*s fate. 

*' There are moments in the lives of men, which, as they are 
seized or neglected, decide their future destiny. Had Pizarro 
faltered from his strong purpose, and yielded to the occasion, 
now so temptingly presented, for extricating himself and his 
broken band from their desperate position, his name would have 
been buried with his fortunes, and the conquest of Peru would 
have been left for other and more successful adventurers. But 
his constancy was equal to the occasion, and his conduct here 
proved him competent to the perilous post he had assumed, and 
inspired others with a confidence in him which was the best 
assurance of success." — Frescotfs Peru, 

5. OtKf the Son of BeorL 

*' But older even than this old hall is perhaps the bit of wall 
now built into the belfry of the parish church, and said to be a 
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remnant of the original chapel dedicated to St. Ogg, the patron 
saint of this ancient town, of whose history I possess several 
manuscript versions. I incline to the briefest, since, if it should 
not be wholly true, it is at least likely to contain the least false- 
hood. Ogg, the son of Beorl, was a boatman who gained a 
scanty living by ferrying passengers across the river Floss. 
And it came to pass, one evening when the winds were high, 
that there sat moaning by the brink of the river a woman with 
a child in her arms ; and she was clad in rags, and had a worn 
and withered look, and she craved to be rowed across the river. 
And the men thereabout questioned her, and said, ' Wherefore 
dost thou desire to cross the river? Tarry till the morning, and 
take shelter here for the night : so shalt thou be wise, and not 
foolish.* Still she went on to mourn and crave. But Ogg, the 
son of Beorl, came up and said, < I will ferry thee across : it is 
enough that thy heart needs it.' And he ferried her across. 
And it came to pass, when she stepped ashore, that her rags 
were turned into robes of flowing white, and her face became 
bright with exceeding beauty, and there was a glory around it, 
so that she shed a light on the water like the moon in its bright- 
ness. And she said : * Ogg, the son of Beorl, thou art blessed 
in that thou didst not question and wrangle with the heart's need, 
but wast smitten with pity, and didst straightway relieve the 
same. And from henceforth whoso steps into thy boat shall be 
in no peril f^rom the storm ; and whenever it puts forth to the 
rescue, it shall save the lives both of men and beasts.* And 
when the floods came, many were saved by reason of that bless- 
ing on tlie boat. But when Ogg, the son of Beorl, died, behold, 
in the parting of his soul, the boat loosed itself from its moor- 
ings, and was floated with the ebbing tide in great swiftness to 
the ocean, and was seen no more. Yet it was witnessed in the 
floods of the after-time, that at the coming on of eventide, Ogg, 
the son of Beorl, was always seen with his boat upon the wide- 
spreading waters, and the Blessed Lady sat in the prow, shed- 
ding a light around as of the moon in its brightness, so that the 
rowers in the gathering darkness took heart and pulled anew.** 
— George Eliot, 

Note. — To these selections should be added, as circumstance may 
require, simple prose pieces and descriptive poems from the school reading- 
book, or any good book of selection^. 
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V. COMMITTING TO MEMORY. 

14. It is taken for granted that every teacher real- 
izes the importance of requiring each and every pupil 
to commit to memory certain passages from each of the 
selections studied. Accordingly^, references are given 
to the best lines for this purpose from the Deserted 
Village^ Elegy ^ TliancUopsis^ etc. The number of lines, 
and even the selections, may be wisely left to the option 
of the student after a few suggestions from the teacher. 
A few moments devoted duriug ever}* recitation to this 
exercise, is preferable to loading the memory with long 
selections recited on!}' occasionally. It is only neces- 
ssLTy to mention the fact, that, because no two persons 
have the same facilit}' in committing to memory, great 
tact is* required on the part of the instructor to prevent 
this exercise from becoming a failure. 

A complete record should be kept of this work, either 
by copying the passages into note-books, or by check- 
ing them with a pencil. They should be continuallj' 
reviewed, and occasional!}' an entire lesson should be 
devoted solely to reciting aloud, with full explanations 
and comments, the lines committed during the work of 
a preceding month or term. 

Examples. 

** Fall many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Fall many a flower is born tp blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air." Oray, 

** Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
' Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
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And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.'* 

Shakespeare. 

** Father of light and life I thou Good Supreme ! 
O teach me what is good ! teach me thyself! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice. 
From every low pursuit, and feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure, — 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss ! '* 

Thomson, 

•* The night is mother of the day, the winter of the spring, 
And ever upon old decay the greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, through showers the 

sunbeams fall. 
For God, who loveth all his works, has left his hope with all." 

Whitiier. 

'* Small service is true service while it lasts ; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one : 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun.*' 

Wordiworih, 

" To make a happy fireside clime, 
To weans and wife, — 
That's the true pathos, and sublime 
Of human life." Burns, 

" Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 
The eternal vear« of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid his worsliippers." Bryant, 

Note. — If a separate book is desired, the reader will find the following 
three books admirably adapted to thix puryiofie: Choice TluntghtSy by 
Charles Northend and I. N. Carleton, 132 pages, price 40 cents; Memory 
Gems, by Charleft Northend, 62 piHces, price 20 cents; and Peaslee*8 Graded 
Selections for Memorizing ^ price 60 cents. 
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VI. AIDS TO MEMORY. 

16. It will be foand an excellent plan at the begin- 
ning of a coarse of study, to select a certain number 
of great authors to stand as representatives of our lite- 
rature at certain periods of its history, and to group 
around each one of them other less famous, but still 
prominent names. Let the date of the birth or death 
of these representative authors selected, be carefullj'^ 
committed to memor}^ Twelve or fifteen dates are 
enough for practical purposes. Having thus associated 
these dates with the authors, let them serve as *' land- 
marks " to guide the student in his subsequent studies 
— as " pegs" on which to hang literary facts, minor 
authors, historical events, etc. It is astonishing how 
readil}' important facts, dates, and events may thus be 
retained in memory by associating them with a few 
well-committed dates as a basis. 

The fact that Goldsmith died in 1774 might be soon 
forgotten, but associate it with the battle of Lexington, 
and we retain it easily in the memory*. What famous 
authors might have witnessed the great fire and plague 
in London, in 1665 and 1666? Remember that Shakes- 
peare died (1616) four jeai's before the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth, and that Milton was born (1608) one 
year after Jamestown was settled. The first Waverley 
Novel w^ published (1814) a few months before the 
battle of Waterloo, and Paradise Lost was finished the 
same year of the Great London Fire (1665). Bun3an 
was born the same year that Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood (1628). Napoleon crossed the 
Alps and Cowper died the same ^ear (1800). Dr3'den 
was born one ^ear after Boston was founded (1631). 
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Greneral "Wolfe's memorable victory at Quebec took 
place the same 3'ear that Barns was born (1759). 

The ingenuity of the teacher will readily supplj' any 
number of historical events with which the requisite 
literary facts may be associated. 

To illustrate, we give the following dates : 

Chaucer, 1400. Spenser, 1600. Shakespeare, 1616. 
Milton, 1674. Dktden, 1700. Addison, 1719. Pope, 
1744. GrOLDSMiTH, 1774. CowPER, 1800. Btron, 1824. 
Irving, 1869. Tennyson, (1881.) 

Illustration. 

Goldsmith (1728—1774) died in middle life, one year befo^ 
the battle of Lexington. He was fonr years old when Wash- 
ington was born. He was two years older than Burke, three 
years older than Cowper, while Dr. Johnson was nineteen years 
older, and yet lived ten years after his genial friend died. 
Bums was a lad of fifteen when Groldsmith died. A young girl 
named Homeck was a great favorite with her would-be Irish 
lover. This lady outlived Goldsmith many years, and Irving, 
who died only a few years ago, while in England had a conver- 
sation with this lady, then quite aged, about the famous friends 
of her youth. Goldsmith associated with many celebrated men ; 
among them were Dr. Johnson, Beynolds, Garrick, and Burke. 
He was contemporary with Collins, Gibbon, Hume, Sterne, 
and Gray. 

Note.— Important Dates: English Literatnre begins about 670.— Caed- 
raon's Paraphrase of the Bible, 670.— King Alfred's literary work during 
his two terms of peace, 880-893 and 897-901. — ** English Chronicle *' 
ends, II54. — Layamoii*s Brut, 1205. — Langland's IHers, the Plowman, 
1362-1378. — Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 1373-1400.— Tyndale*s 
Translation of the Bible, 1525. — English Prayer Book, 1549. — Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity, 1594.— Spenser's Faery Queen, 1590-1595.— 
Hamlet, 1602(?)— Bacon's Essays, last edition, 1625. — Milton's Para- 
dise Lost, 1667. — Ix)cke's Essay on the Human Understanding, 1690.— 
Addison's Spectator, 1711. — Pope's Essay on Man, 1732-34. — Gold- 
smith's Traveller, 1764. — Cowper's 7*0**, 1785. — Scott's Novels, 1814- 
81.— Wordsworth's Excursion, 1814. — Bryant's Thanatopsis, 1817.— 
Irving's Sketch Book, ISIS. — Tennyson's Princess, 1847.— Longfellow's 
Evangeline, 1847. — WhitUer's Snow-Bound, 1865. 
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Vn. THE "MONUMENT" OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 

16. In order to obtain a comprehensive grouping of 
the standard authors, and to fix in the memory the 
principal facts in history, and their relation to the 
great authors of an}' particular age, we may make use 
of different methods. The following plan serves quite 
well to impress upon the mind o^ the young pupil the 
names, dates, principal events, etc. : 

Draw on large card-board a figure blocked out like a plain 
monument, which the scholar is required to copy. First, a 
large, plain foundation-stone is supposed to rest on the ground. 
Across the face, beginning at the bottom, are written the words : 
Celtic; Anglo-Saxon; Danish; Norman- French ; ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. On the foundation-stone rests a smaller stone 
with a perpendicular line drawn through the middle. Another 
smaller stone rests on the second, bisected by a perpendicular 
line. On the third we place a single block of stone, on which 
the narrow shaft is erected, divided by a horizontal line into 
two divisions. A horizontal cross-piece of proportionate length 
rests on the shaft, divided by two perpendiculars into three 
divisions, with a top-piece of two divisions surmounting the 
whole. When all the jMurts are drawn in proportion, the whole 
diagram forms a monument, which should be carefully shaded 
on the right, to make it stand out in bold relief. We have now 
six stones, besides the foundation, divided into twelve divisions, 
into which print the names and dates of the death of twelve 
principal authors. The following diagram is to be copied by 
the class into their note-books, the names and dates thoroughly 
committed to memory, and in due time should be made the 
subject of a blackboard exercise. After the whole has been 
mastered, the teacher should instruct the pupil to fill in orally 
such literary, biographical, and historical facts, as would be 
suited to the class. Let the chosen authors and dates on the 
monument be used like pegs in the hall-rack, on which to hang 
a variety of valuable facts without any risk of confusion. 
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Illustration. 

Addison. 1672-1719. 

Joseph Addison, one of £ngland*s great classical prose writers, 
was bom in 1672, the same year with Peter the Great, and six 
years after the great London fire. Addison was three years older 
than Sir Richard Steele, his life-long and intimate fViend. At 
this time Swift was fire years old, while Addison was a small 
boy of only two years, when Milton died. The first number of 
the Spectaior was issued in 1711, tlie same year that the ruins 
of Herculaneuni were discovered. Among the celebrated per- 
sons whom Addison might have seen were Swift, Defoe, Rich- 
ardson, William Penn, Fielding, Sir Isaac Newton, Murillo, Han- 
del, Prior, Gay, Sterne, Pope, Lady Montagu, Peter the Great, 
Thomson, Sir William Temple, Charles XII., Bishop Berkeley, 
Dryden, and Young. 

Addison might have read as news of his day of the passage of 
Habeas Corpus Act (1679) ; Execution of Lord Stafford (1680) ; 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. in 1685 ; Glen- 
coe Massacre in 1691 ; Defeat of Charles XII. at Pultowa in 
1709, and of the death of Murillo in 1685, Fontaine in 1695, and 
Dryden in 1700. 

Addison died in 1719, the year after Lady Montagu introduced 
inoculation for the small-pox from Turkey, her own son having 
been inoculated with perfect success. In this same year Defoe 
published the first part of his famous Robinson Crusoe. 



VIII. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF "THE 

NORMAN BARON." 

17. We have selected the following simple poem to 
illustrate the method of teaching English which has 
been advocated in these pages. Our plan is intended 
to be merely suggestive, and so far as possible to be 
practical in such suggestions. 
4 
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THE NORMAN BARON. 

H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

In his chamber, weak and dying, 
Was the Norman baron lying ; 
Loud, without, the tempest thundered, 
And the castle- turret shook. 

In this fight was Death the gainer, 
Spite of vassal and retainer, 
And the lands his sires had plundered, 
Written in the Doomsday Book. 

By his bed a monk was seated. 
Who in humble voice repeated 
Many a prayer and pater-noster. 

From the missal on his knee ; 

And, amid the tempest pealing, 
Sounds of bells came faintly stealing. 
Bells, that from the neighboring kloster 
Bang for the Nativity. 

In the hall, the serf and vassal 

Held, that night, their Christmas wassail; 

Many a carol, old and saintly, 

Sang the minstrels and the waits ; 

And so loud these Saxon gleemen 
Sang to slaves the songs of freemen, 
That the storm was heard but faintly. 
Knocking at the castle-gates. 

Till at length the lays they chanted 
Reached the chamber terror-haunted, 
Where the monk, with accents holy. 
Whispered at the baron*8 ear. 

Tears upon his eyelids glistened. 
As he paused awhile and listened, 
And the dying baron slowly 

Turned his weary head to hear. 



AS A MODEL. 

" Whi^I for tlie kingljr ttiwiger, 
Born and cradled in *. niangerl 
King, like DatIiI ; priest, like Aaron ; 
Chrirt i* bom to let lu free ! " 

And the lightning ihoved the Bunted 
Fignres on the casemeat painted. 
And exclaimed the slTUddertnK baron, 
" Hiaerere, Domine 1 " 

In that hour of deep contrition 
He iieheld, iritli clearer vision. 
Through ail uulwiird show and fkihion, 
Justice, the Avenger, rise. 

All the pomp of earth had Tanished, 
Falsehood and deceit were banished, 
Reason gpako more luud than passion. 
And the tmch wore no disguise. 

Everjr vaaasl of his banner, 
Every serf bom to his manor, 
AU those vronged and irrelched crentnre 
Bj liis hand were freed agun. 

And, as on the sacred missal 
He recorded their dismissal, 
Death relaxed his iron features. 

And the monk replied, "Amen!" 

Many centariee have tieen numliered 
Since in death the baron slumbered 
By the convent's sculptured portal. 

Mingling with the common dust : 

Bat the good deed, through the ages. 
Living in historic pages. 
Brighter grows and gleams immortal, 
Unconsnmed by moth or rust. 
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GUIDE AITAIiYSIS : <* THE NORMAN BABON.*' 
I. Read carefully the whole poem: recite the ^'stort" 

ORALLY. 

1. Let the scenes be fully realized. 

2. Relation of the minor scenes to 
whole poem, — %, «., the unity 
of the parts. 

3. Study the minor details, mediae- 
val costumes, manners, etc., 
which illustrate the poem. 

Analysis of the sentence ; gram- 
matical construction ; explain 



II. General Examination. •< 



III. Study of the Text. < 



and expand the figures of 
rhetoric; origin and deriva- 
tion of words ; various ref- 
erences; word-pictures; pic- 
ture-words. 



IV. Paraphrase, oral and written. 
V. Some attempt at criticism. 
VI. Selections to commit to memory. 

Explanation. 

18. 1. First of all let the poem be read carefully 
and thmightfully. It would be an excellent idea to 
have the whole piece committed to memoiy, as is the 
custom in the English and German schools. This ap- 
plies only to the shorter poems in the elementary' work. 
Practically, it will prove more convenient, and per- 
haps the wiser plan, to have the piece unconsciously 
committed to memorj' during the drill on the text. 
While we cannot advise the student to adopt tl^e sug- 
gestions of Mr. Hales, it may be interesting to quote 
his views on this point : 

**Let the piece be learned well by lieart. This should be 
made a necessary part of the out-school work — of * prepara- 
tion.' While something more than the memory is to be thought 
of, and a mere loading of that faculty is before all things to be 
deprecated, the memory is not to be neglected. The memory 
is to be the servant of the mind ; it is to fetch and carry for it ; 
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and it must be kept busy. It is no trivial blessing to htre the 
memory furnished in one's youth with what is worth remem- 
bering to the end of one's life, and grows more and more pre- 
cious as we grow older and discern better its rirtues.** 

The pupil having followed the direction to read the 
piece carefull}', should come to the recitation prepared 
to tell the '' story" in his own words, with as choice a 
command of language as he can make use of. This is 
done without reference to the text. With the poem 
before him, the pupil should now be able to translate 
orally the text into plain simple prose, transposing or 
changing the original vocabulary as may be preferretl. 

2. Bring out the general meaning of the poem by 
dividing it into parts or scenes. Let these scenes be 
fully realized^ and described separately. To what extent 
this part of the study shall be carried must obviouslj' 
depend upon the age and capability of the class. Three 
or four simple narrative pieces should be studied, solel}' 
with reference to this point, in order that the pupil may 
understand how to prepare himself for subsequent reci- 
tations. 

In the Norman Baron we have presented the follow- 
ing scenes : 

I. The Norman baron dying in his castle-chamber during a 
fearful tempest. The monk repeating his pniyers fruni the 
missal. 

II. The pealing of the Christmas bells is heard from the 
cloister near by. From the halls below come up the sounds of 
revelry and the songs of the old and saintly carols sung by the 
Saxon gleenien. 

III. They reach the ear of the dying baron, — he turns his 
weary head to listen, — tears fall, — ** Christ is born to set us 
free," — the lightning lights up the stained figures on the case- 
ment The dying call for pity, — his hour of deep contrition. 
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IV. He frees every serf and vassal, — and as he records it on 
the missal, death relaxes his iron features. Centuries have 
passed, but the good deed '^ brighter grows and gleams im- 
mortal.** 

Let these scenes be described in full, and let each 
be made a realistic picture. It is well to draw to a 
considerable extent on the imagination to present a 
vivid picture, filling in all the details from the brief 
outline of the author. 

3. Wlien the general meaning of everything^ even 
where it is obvioxis^ has been explained, the relation of 
these scenes to the whole should be understood. In other 
words, stud}' how the parts or pictures of the poem 
harmonize with the general idea, — i. e., study the unity 
of the piece. " Truth to humanit}-, and harraon}* within 
itself, are almost the sole unvarying essentials of a 
work of art." 

In a well-ftirnished apartment, ever^'thing is supposed 
to be in i>erfect harmonjs even to the tint of the paper, 
the shading of the carpet, and dimensions of the various 
articles of Airniture. The parts of a costl}' building 
are supposed to harmonize perfectl}', in order to make 
up the general effect. So it is in every artistic work in 
literature : all the parts tend and converge toward one 
iiuiin idea, to which every part is subordinate. 

What is this one main idea in the Norman Baron? 
As we have seen, we have presented several vivid pic- 
tures. l>o they harmonize? Do they serve to bring 
iuto ti\\l relief the main idea ? Do all these minor parts 
bleiul so as to heighten the effect of the central picture ? 
IXh*s the temjWvSt add to the general cfTcct? — the old 
and saintly Christmas carols ? Is it in liarmon}' with 
truth that thesio carols should have made such a deep 
iuipi\H<t8ion un this stern baron? 
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Sach a general study of the unity of this little poem 
will tax the ingenuity, and draw out the best thought 
of the young student, however simple it may seem to 
the more advanced. 

This exercise, begun with short narrative poems by 
Whittier and Longfellow, will reach its climax in the 
study of the unity of the Merchant of Venice^ and the 
First Book of Paradise Lost. 

4. Attention should now he given to the minor details 
whidi iUimtraJte this poem. What age does it reflect? 
What religious forms, rites, and superstitions are illus- 
trated? What portion of English history is repre- 
sented ? Even in this short poem we can draw to a con- 
siderable extent upon our knowledge of history. Who 
were the Normans? When and where did they live? 
How did the nobles and common people live in those 
olden times? How did they eat, drink, and sleep? 
Again, we have presented for our stud}' the monk re- 
peating his prayers from the missal ; the cloister bells ; 
the songs of the Saxon gleemen ; Saxon custom of cel- 
ebrating Christmas ; the matter of holding serfs, and 
the right to free them. 

t5. The study of the text should he considered next. 
The student of rhetoric is expected to notice ever^- 
simile and metaphor ; the Latin scholar, every Latin 
derivation : neither of which points would be pertinent 
to one ignorant of these branches. Elsewhere we have 
given questions which are suited to the average scholar, 
and which practically illustrate our meaning. 

In general, we may assume that the student who has 
begun a S3stematic course of study in English Litera- 
ture, is familiar with the ordinary principles of grammar 
and rhetoric. If the study of these elementary branches 
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has been neglected, no time should be lost in gaining 
the necessary information. Mr. Young, a well-known 
educator, in a recent report says : 

'* As the pupil is mainly concerned about what maybe termed 
the literary contents of the works with which he is engaged, 
nothing should be overlooked that can contribute to liis perfect 
apprehension of the meaning of what he reads. Where pecul- 
iarities of construction present themselves, they should be 
cleared up, though it ought not to be necessary, in ordinary 
cases, to waste time on mere matters of syntax. Historical, 
biographical, and mythological allusions should be mastered. 

'* Care should be taken that facts and principles are laid hold 
of. Similes should be explained ; metaphors unfolded. Above 
all, a rigid account should he required of the meanings of words. 
This part of the exercises of the literary classes might easily, in 
the hands of a teacher who was ambitious to excel, and who did 
not grudge the labor without which excellence is unattainable, 
be invested with great variety and interest. Books like Trencli's 
English Past and Present, and Study of Words, furnish a mine 
of materials, which a teacher might with advantage use, to make 
his examinations on words delightful and instructive." 

Note. — To the above books may be added De Vere's Studies in English 
and Swinton's Word Analysis. The advanced student may have reference 
to Morris's ffistoriccU Outlines qf English Accidence; Morris's Elementary 
Grammar; AhbotVs English Lessons ; E&rle's Philology ; Whitney's Zan- 
guage and the Study of Language ; several works by G. P. Marsh ; Hadley's 
Sketch of the English Language; and Gilmore's History qf the English 
Language. 

6. It is advisable, at sundr}' times, to have written 
" abstracts" of the piece selected for study. Jn other 
words^ let a simple poem like the one under consideration 
be translated by the student into his own language. Let 
one paraphrase be written out with great care in prose, 
var3ing the phraseology and vocabulary as much as 
possible. Let it be written with the poem at hand, 
again from memory, and finally supply the paraphrase 
orally from the poem and from memory. This exercise 
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is admirably adapted to enrich the vocabulary, and to 
impress the choice and specific wording of the author 
upon the memory. To quote from Hales's Longer 
English Poems : 

" It wonld frequently be advisable to direct one*8 pupils to 
make written abstracts of any piece of prose or poetry that is to 
be studied by them. These would serve as an evidence that the 
hours allotted to preparation had been rightfully employed; 
secondly, they would thoroughly test the writer's comprehension 
of his work ; thirdly, they might be of use in teaching tae scholar 
how to write his native tongue.*' 

7. Some attempt at criticism should he encouraged^ 
after a selection has been mastered; — not b}' any means 
to find fault or to condemn, but simply* to train the 
young student to express his opinion upon certain 
prominent characteristics of the selection under con- 
sideration. It is not at all to be expected, or even 
desirable, that the pupil should enter into any learned 
or critical discussion, but the teacher should rather 
seek to draw out, by means of " familiar talks," a ver- 
dict upon the merits of simple, easy selections from the 
best English prose and poetry. 

Some Questions ok '^The Nohman Baron.** 

S. What is the title of this poem? Tell me what you know 
about the Normans. What was a Baron? Meaning of tempest f 
Why the word thundered f What is a castle-turret? Describe, 
in a general way, a Norman castle. "In this fight,** why thisf 
Why is Death used with a capital? What is meant by " spite 
of vassal and retainer,** etc. ? Why does the poet speak of the 
lands written in the Doomsday Book ? What was this Dooms- 
day Book? Tell me all you know about the monks. What 
was this missal f What is meant here by prayer f paternoster f 
In humble voice, — meaning of the phrase in this connection? 
In the fourth stanza, what is the subject ? Verb ? Their modi- 
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fieri? FainHy Healing j explain the meaning. Bells; why 
repeated? What is meant by Kloster? Why not cloister t 
What is referred to by Nativity t What was the ancient custom 
at Christmas-time in £ngland? Has it been continued? Ex- 
plain serf and vassal. Meaning of wassail t What special free- 
dom was allowed the serfs and vassals at this time? What sim- 
ilar custom formerly existed in the South? What is a tarol f 
Why **old and saintly"? Who were the minstrels and the 
waits f Saxon gleemen t Meaning of slaves in tliis connection ? 
When the poet speaks of the storm knocking at the castle-gates, 
what does he mean ? Force of terror-haunted t ** accents holy " / 
Why should these chanted lays have brought tears to the eyes 
of this rude Norman lord? In the quoted extract, who is referred 
to by the *' kingly stranger " ? Force of wassail t Explain the 
third verse of this stanza. In the tenth stanza, what is the sub- 
ject? Verb? The object? Explain its meaning. What olden 
custom is referred to by these two verses? Force of shudder- 
ing t Render the Latin ^'•Miserere Domine.** Why did the 
baron repeat these two words? Translate the eleventh and 
twelfth stanzas into your own words, explaining them fully at 
the same time. Are these lines of universal application to those 
who have wronged their fellow-men? What was the practical 
result of this deep contrition? Do you know whether the baron 
could legally do this, or is it merely a poetical license? Why is 
he represented as recording their dismissal on the missal? What 
is the moral of this beautiful poem? What practical lesson can 
we learn from it? 

Note. — " Of coarse every piece selected cannot be studied in this minnte 
manner; but certainly occasional pieces might be so. As a rule, any one 
of the lines of study that have been suggested might be pursued singly, or 
at all events principally, and the others subordinated to it. 

" Of course much more may be added to what has been said. In the pre- 
ceding pages many points of interest liave been left untouched. The aim 
of these remarks has been to be suggestive, not exhaustive. But perhaps 
enough has been said to show to what educational account a not extraordi- 
nary piece of English writing may be turned. To the humble-minded and 
thoughtful teacher a common English poem may prove as mind-stirring as 
' the meanest flower that blows * to the true poet ; and no teacher is likely 
to succeed in his great work when his own mind is not stirred and excited 
by whatever is the subject of his instruction. After some such lesson as 
that Just attempte<1, proper curtailments and expansions having been 
made, will not the intelligence of the pupil have been thoroughly exercised? 
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—win not his previously acquired knowledge have been called into nio and 
ftrranged better? — will he not have added something to that better ordered 
store? — will he not, while awaking to a pleasant consciousness of what the 
power of his mind is, and what apparent entanglements it can unravel if 
properly trained and directed, learn also how much there is that is beyond 
liis reach, and how, of what lies within his reach, the better part may not 
be won 'without dust and heat: * — learn the great lesson which concerns 
not only his schoolboy days, but all the days of his life, that there is nothing 
worthy to be achieved without sincere, undaunted, never-wearying in- 
dustry? " — Hales's " Introduction " to Longer English Poenu, 



IX. FLEAY'S DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

19, F. G. Fleay, in. his recent work, Guide to 
Chaucer and Spenser^ gives the following sensible ad- 
vice to teachers of English literature : 

The points to be specially kept in view, becanse they are 
often neglected, are the following : 

1. If possible, a period of literature should be studied as a 
whole, along with contemporary politics, manners, and histori- 
cal events. 

2. Not only the life of the special author whom we are study- 
ing, but also the lives of his friends, rivals, and otherwise con- 
nected contemporaries, should be carefully examined. 

8. The works of any author should be read in the order in 
which they were written, and with reference to his contem- 
poraries. 

4. No doubtful critical point should ever be set before the 
student as ascertained. One great advantage of these studies is 
the acquirement of a power of forming a judgment in cases of 
conflicting evidence. Give the student the evidence ; state your 
own opinion, if you like, but let him judge for himself. 

6. No extracts or incomplete works should be used. The 
capability of appreciating a whole work as a whole, is one of the 
principal aims in aesthetic culture. 

6. It is better to read thoroughly one simple play or poem, 
than to know details about all the dramatists and poets. The 
former trains the -brain to judge of other plays or poems ; the 
latter only loads the memory with details that can at any time 
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be found, when required, in books of reference. Hence sketches 
of universal history and summary views of a country's literature 
are inevitably failures if they aspire to be more than tables of 
reference. This kind of surface knowledge is much encouraged 
by our present methods of teaching and examination, and I 
regret to see that many text-books, written by men of no small 
ability, are fostering the evil. 

7. It is highly desirable that, along with the study of any 
great work, some secondary contemporary work on the same or 
a similar subject, should be combined. Our present practice 
of confining our pupils to the very highest authors is a mistake. 
It gives them no data for comparison, and prevents their form- 
ing a sufficiently high estimate of our best men. 

8. It is not desirable to do too much for our pupils. No man 
likes to be treated as a child, and no boy likes to have done for 
him what he can readily do for himself. I have seen in some 
text-books long quotations from the Old Testament given in full. 
Better give a reference, and let the boy look it up. Similarly 
in other matters. 

9. For these studies to completely succeed, they must be as 
thorough as our classical studies used to be. No difficult point 
in syntax, prosody, accidence, or pronunciation ; no variation in 
manners or customs; no historical or geographical allusion, 
must be passed over without explanation. This training in 
exactness will not interfere with, but aid the higher aims of lite- 
rary training. 



X. STUDY OF HIGHER ENGLISH. 

20. The following excellent suggestions on the 
*' Study of Higher English in the Schools," by J. M. 
Buchan, Inspector of High Schools, Ontario, Canada, 
in the shape of a letter, contains so much valuable 
advice, that its reproduction will be acceptable to 
students generally. 

After referring to the introduction of the study of 
English literature as distinguished from that of the 
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history of English literature, and mentioning the au- 
thors from whom selections had been made, the writer 
says: 

The masterpieces of onr literature were written, not to serve 
as texts whereon exercises of various kinds n^ight be based, but 
to convey to others, in the most attractive form, an account of 
the thoughts and feelings which pervaded the minds of their 
authors ; so that if we wish to benefit in the highest degree by 
their perusal, we must make ourselves at home with their 
writers, and inhale for a time the mental atmosphere which they 
breathed. It is essential that the mind of the reader should be 
put en rapport with tliat of the writer. There is something 
in the influence of a great soul upon another soul which defies 
analysis. No analysis of a poem, however subtle, can produce 
the same efiect upon the mind and heart as the reading of the 
poem itself. 

In order that it may be understood in what way the study of 
the subjects, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, may be car- 
ried along with that of an English classic, I shall now detail at 
some length the work which an advanced class ought to do. I 
shall give a brief notice of a number of topics which I must 
mention in some order, but it must not be inferred that the 
order here given is that in which a class should deal witli them. 
Whether a class should take them up separately, or concur- 
rently, or in groups, must be determined in each case by the 
teacher, after considering the length and character of the classic 
about to be read, the training of the class, and the way in which 
he can do his work to the greatest advantage. I shall indicate 
the topics, the consideration of which may be omitted by junior 
classes. 

1. A synopsis of the contents, plot, or general meaning uf the 
work to be read, should be required from each pupil, not only 
as a proof that he has read it, but also as a useful exercise in 
composition. This abstract should be first given orally, and 
afterward committed to writing. In the case of a work like the 
Lady of the Lake, which cannot be read through at a single 
sitting, it will be found convenient to require the synopsis to be 
made out in parts, which should afterwards be combined. 

2. The work should be read aloud, with due attention to elo- 
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cution. Short poems, and the finer passages in long poems, 
shonld be committed to memory and recited. But no passage 
should be read aloud or recited in the class before it is tolerably 
well understood. A classical composition appeals to the ear as 
well as to the understanding, and rimch, both of its melody and 
of its meaning, will be missed if it is not read aloud. The edu- 
cative influence of good reading is a subject to which the atten- 
tion of many teachers requires to be directed. The teacher or 
pupil who can read a fine poem with expression is a power and 
a refining influence in a school. Of course many, on account 
of natural defects, can never become very good readers, but 
all can be taught to read with some degree of expression. 
There are, moreover, always some in a school who can be 
taught to read well ; and the aesthetic benefit of good reading 
is not confined to the reader — it is shared by the listeners. 

3. The life and times of the author should be studied, and the 
connection between the characteristic features or the literature 
of his era and the general history of the period developed. Any 
illustrations of the modes of thought, manners, customs, politi- 
cal views, etc., of the period that can be drawn from his pages, 
should be brought under the attention of the class. 

Note. — "The old method of teaching English literature was radically 
defective, in that the literary history wliich it taught was utterly dis- 
sociated fh>m the social and political history of the English people — so 
that those who were educated under it knew Chaucer as something alto- 
gether apart from the period in which the English people assumed a cohe- 
rent nationality, and Milton as something quite disconnected with the 
great popular uprising which brought Charles I. to the block. This cannot 
be, it is said. In one sense, it certainly cannot. No man can know 
Chaucer and Milton as men of letters without intimately associating them 
with the social and political and religious movements of the periods in 
which they lived; for of those movements they were, at once, the out- 
growth and the exponent." 

4. The attention of the class should likewise be directed to 
all difficulties in parsing or analysis that occur in the work 
under consideration. It will serve a good purpose if the regular 
exercises in parsing and analysis be taken from its pages. As 
occasion offers, explanations bearing on the history of the gram- 
matical structure of the language should be given to advanced 
classes. 

5. Junior classes cannot be expected to know much more of 
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etymology than the ontlines of the history of our Tocabnlary, 
and the more easy and obvioiu derivations. The attention of 
advanced classes should be directed to any words that are inter- 
esting on account of the history of their meaning, or on account 
of the fragments of history which they embody. In any class 
in which all the pupils are studying some other language, so 
much of the fundamental principles of the science of language 
as can be readily grasped by them may be discussed with 
advantage. 

6. All allusions should be explained, any peculiar use of 
words should be noticed, proper names should receive their 
share of consideration, and the meaning of sentences or clauses 
that present difficulties should be discussed. The explanation 
of the meaning of difficult passages in verse will be much faicil- 
itated if the pupils be required to render tlicra in prose. 

7. If the subject of study be a work in verse, attention should 
be paid to its metrical construction. 

8. Some attention should be paid to figures of speech, by 
advanced classes. 

9. Advanced classes should attempt to form a critical estimate 
of the work under consideration. It will be impossible for any 
pupils except those who have read a good deal, and difficult fur 
them, to do this with even moderate success. But a good 
teacher may, by judiciously chosen exercises, lead his pupils up 
to a point at which they can form a critical estimate of greater 
or less value. They may he required to state in their own lan- 
guage what they consider the author's conception of a particular 
character to be, or his views on some important point. They 
may be required to state the impressions produced on them by 
reading the work, what they think its leading features are, or 
what they imagine to be the object which its author had in view 
in writing it. If there be a plot, its probability may be dis- 
cussed. If the subject of the work be one which has been 
treated by other writers, the attention of the class should be 
directed to difi'erences of treatment, and parallel passages 
should be cited. Numerous topics of a similar character will 
be suggested by every classical work, and the discussion of 
some of them, both orally and on paper, will form the best 
preparation for an attempt at a critical estimate of it. 
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XI. EXTRACTS FROM H. N. HUDSON'S "PREF- 
ACES" TO SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS. 

21. The following brief extracts are taken from 
Hudson's admirable ''Prefaces" to his recent school 
editions of Shakespeare's plan's : 

" In the first place, I am clear that only a few of the very 
best and fittest authors should be used ; and that these should 
be used long enough, and in large enough portions, for the 
pupils to get ready at home with them, and for the grace and 
efficacy of them to become thoroughly steeped into the mind. 
Bacon tells us that * ^omc books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.' Of 
course, it is only the latter that I deem worthy to be used in 
school. And I lay special stress on the pupiPs coming at an 
author in such a way, and staying with him so long, as to study 
him with honest love and deliglit. This is what sets and fixes 
the taste. And this is a thing which cannot be extemporized ; 
the process necessarily takes considerable time. Again : In 
teaching English literature, I think it is not best to proceed 
much, if at all, by recitation, but by what may be called exer- 
cises; the pupil reading the author under the direction, cor- 
rection, and explanation of the teacher. The thing is to have 
the pnpilj«, with the teacher's help and guidance, commune with 
the author while in class, and quietly drink in the sense and 
spirit of his workmanship. Nor would I attempt to work into 
these exercises anything of grammar,^ or rhetoric, or philol- 
ogy, any further than this may be clearly needful, or con- 
ducive to a full and fair understanding of the matter read. 
To use a standard author mainly as a theme or text for carrying 
on studies in philology, is in my account just putting the cart 
before the horse. Here the end is, or should be, to make the 
pupil understand and relish what the author delivers; and 
whatever of philological exercise comes in should be held 
strictly subordinate to this. In teaching English literature, I 
would have nothing to do with any works in formal rhetoric, or 
even with any general outlines, or any rapid and wide surveys, 
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or any of the school reading-books now in use, which are made 
up of mere chips from a multitude of authors, and so can have 
little effect, but to generate a rambling and desultory habit of 
mind." . . . 

'* I was convinced long ago, and farther experience has but 
strengthened that conyiction, that in the study of English au- 
thors the method of recitations is radically at fault, and ought 
seldom, if ever, to be used. For that method naturally invites, 
and indeed almost compels, the pupil to spend all his force on 
those points only which are, or may be made, available for im- 
mediate recitational effect. But, if the author be really worth 
studying, all, or nearly all, that is best in him escapes through 
the fingers of this process, and is left behind, the pupil having 
no occasion for attending to it, nor any strength of attention to 
spare for it. I have never had, and never will have, anything 
but simple exercises, the pupils reading the author under the 
teacher's direction, correction, and explanation, the teacher not 
even requiring, though usually advising, them to read over the 
matter in advance. Thus it is a joint communing of teacher 
and pupils with the author for the time being; just that, and 
nothing more. Nor, assuredly, can such communion, in so far 
as it is genial and free, be without substantial and lasting good, 
far better indeed than any possible cramming of mouth and 
memory for recitation. The one thing needful here is that the 
pupils rightly understand and feel what they read ; this secured, 
all the rest will take care of itself, because, when this is gained 
the work is, not indeed done, but fairly and effectively begun, 
and what is once so beg^n, will be ever after in course of doing, 
never done." 



XII. GUIDE FOR A PROSE SELECTION. 

22. The following table, with proper explanations, 
may prove useful in the study of some prose selections : 

I.— Points relative to Substance. 

1. A general knowledge of the purport of the passages and 

line of argument pursued. 

2. An exact paraphrase of parts of the whole, producing 

exactly and at length the author's meaning. 
5 
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3. The force and character of the epithets. 

4. The meaning of simiies, and expansions of metaphors. 

5. The exact meaning of individual words. 

H.— Points with regard to Form. 

1. General Grammar rules; if necessary, peculiarities of 

English grammar. 

2. Derivations: (1) Greneral laws and principles of deriva- 

tions, including a knowledjre of affixes and suffixes. 
(2) Interesting historical derivation of particular words, 
m.— The knowledge of all Allusions. 

IV. — A knowledge of such Parallel Passages and Illus- 
trations as the teacher has supplied. 

Explanation. 

1. To be able to elicit from the pupil or to point out to him 
how one part tells upon the other, and what the connection and 
argument are. 

2. Such paraphrases should bring out precisely the fUlI mean- 
ing of a passage ; extreme brevity need not be required, so long 
as the whole thought, both of the passage as a whole and of the 
individual words, is produced. 

3. To be able to show how some epithets are merely orna- 
mental, while others are absolutely essential to the meaning of 
the passage ; how in some cases they are in fact more important 
than the word they qualify ; and how, lastly, they are not un- 
frequently whole compressed clauses. 

4. A very large number of words are used metaphorically: 
that is, they are, as it were, condensed similes. As such they 
cannot be expressed by any one equivalent word ; but are capa- 
ble of being expanded so as to exhibit their original uncom- 
pressed meaning. 

5. If a full knowledge of the allusions which occur so plenti- 
fully in all standard writings be added to the above points, there 
will be found ample material for exact, useful, and interesting 
study. 

6. There is one point for which it is impossible to give short 
rules, and on which, nevertheless, stress should be laid. This 
is what may be summed up under the word ^^ style,** The 
amount and completeness of criticism which can be usefully 
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employed will depend on the capacity of teacher and pupil ; at 
the same time, no author could be satisfactorily studied, unless 
the reader's attention were drawn to his chief peculiarities of 
thought and language, to the place he occupies in the history of 
literature, and the influences which seem to have affected him 
most. 



Xm. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF A 

PROSE SELECTION. 

33. The following suggestions for the stud^' of a 
prose selection have been, for the most part, compiled 
and rearranged from a recent pamphlet issued by the 
Boston School Supervisors. From this and the pre- 
ceding suggestions, a plan may be arranged which will 
be adapted to the needs of any ordinary class in lit- 
erature. 

1. After the teacher has called attention to a few 
points in the life, times, and character of an author, 
tlie doss should take some narrative or descriptive piece 
and read it aloud^ special attention being given to read- 
ing it in such a manner as to express clearly the thought^ 
with such modijications of the voice as the sentiment 
requires. This should be accompanied by such a run- 
ning commentar}^ by the teacher as will enable the pu- 
pils to understand the story, if it is a narrative, or to 
form a mental picture of the scene described. The 
commentarj'^ should not, however, be such as to inter- 
fere with the interest of the stor}'^ or description ; but 
simply what is necessary to a general understanding of 
the piece. It will often require an explanation of 
many words that are but vaguely'' understood by the 
pupils, and attention to such constructions as require 
elucidation. While the teacher may give full com- 
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ments on the first few selections studied, little by little 
the student should be trained to depend upon his own 
resources. J. W. Hales's remarks on this point are 
quite pertinent. He says : 

•*Now with respect to English teacliing, every pupil, however 
young, has already amassed a considerable store of facts : for 
instance, he can talk the language easily; he has a certain 
standard by which he talks it ; he has a vocabulary of no mean 
extent. The teacher should avail himself of this store; he 
should aim at making the pupil the conscious master of it ; he 
should assist him to order and methodize it. It is not so much 
necessary at first to add to it. Therefore let the pupil be led to 
observe and to order the stock of information he already pos- 
sesses ; let him he made to turn that to good account ; let him 
be told nothing that he in fact knows, though he is not sensible 
that he knows it. By all means let the pupil ^ ask ; ' but let him 
first ask himself. 

** As for matters which he certainly does not know, or on 
which mere observation and reflection will not inform him, it is 
often good not directly to inform him, but to put him in the way 
of informing himself. Some personal exertion will endear to 
him the knowledge he acquires, and will impress it more deeply 
on his mind. The habit of independent search, conducted in 
however humble a way, is highly valuable." 

2. This having been done, it will be an excellent 
practice for the pupils to tell^ orally^ what they have ready 
in their own langiuzge. This ma}' be made a class ex- 
ercise, by having one pupil begin, and others follow, 
each taking it up where his predecessor left off. 

3. Having carefully read the narrative of descrip- 
tion, some parts of it may be taken and subjected to such 
an analysis as will show the relations of the clauses^ 
phrases^ and words to ea^h other. It ma}' be well, too, 
if the pupils are sufficient!}- advanced, to show some- 
thing of the relations of logic — the grammar of thought 
— to grammar, which has to do with words, phrases, 
and clauses. 
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This will involve a knowledge of the parts of speech, 
the inflections, and the principles of syntax, — and 
should therefore be preceded by some review of what 
the pupils may be supposed to have learned previously. 

4. The words may be examined with reference to their 
origin, derivation, and formation. This, of course, 
will necessitate the use of an etjmological dictionary, 
and a knowledge of the common prefixes and suffixes. 

5. 7%6 most common rhetorical fibres may be 
learned, — as simile, metaphor, S3'necdoche, and me- 
tonymy, and the selection examined with reference to 
their use. It often happens that some member or mem- 
bers of the class are not familiar with the ordinary prin- 
ciples of grammar and rhetoric. If there is an}' lack 
of knowledge in this direction, the pupil should receive 
the necessary instruction privately'. Oftentimes it is 
well at tKe start for the whole class to take a thorough 
review of such principles and their application as may 
have been neglected or forgotten. 

6. After this, the attention may he directed more 
especially to subordinate matters, — to allusions, suggest- 
ions, manners, customs, historical references, and the 
like. If the selection is poetry-, call attention to the 
metrical structure, which will involve the necessity', 
perhaps, of some study of prosody. 

There is alwaj's danger lest some of the preceding 
points may be pushed too far b}- the anxious teacher 
or student, and cause that listlessness and weariness 
which is to be avoided. 

Says J. M. Buchan : 

'* With all classes of pupils alike, the main thing to be aimed 
at by the teacher is to lead them clearly and fully to understand 
the meaning of the author they are reading, and to appreciate 
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the beauty, t)ie nobleness, the justness, or the sublimity of his 
thoughts and language. Parsing, tlie analysis of sentences, tlie 
deriTation of words, the explanation of allusions, tlie scansion 
of verse, the pointing out of figures of speech, the hundred and 
one minor matters on which the teacher may easily dissipate the 
attention of the pupil, should be strictly subordinated to this 
great aim. 

'* But though the works of Shakespeare and Milton and our 
other great writers were not intended by their authors to serve 
as text-books for future generations, yet it is unquestionably the 
case that a large amount of information may be imparted, and a 
very valuable training given, if we deal with them as we deal 
with Homer and Horace in our best schools. Parsing, gram- 
matical analysis, the derivation of words, prosody, composition, 
the history of the language, and, to a certain extent, the history 
of the race, may be both more pleasantly and more profitably 
taught in this than in any other way." 

7. Let each pupil then write an abstract of it. The 
reading of the piece, and the oral abstract which has 
been given, will have secured such a knowledge of it 
that the pupils will be likelj' to express themselves with 
a clearness which can come only from a full and exact 
understanding of the author. 

8. Then may follow an exercise involving all that 
has been done ; viz., an exercise in criticism^ or an 
estimate of the merits and faults of the selection. 

If it is a narrative or a description, does it give us a 
distinct and consistent conception of the story told, or 
the object described, as a whole? Or is there some- 
thing wanting, or but vaguelj' hinted at, which is neces- 
sary to a perfect understanding of the author? A 
careful examination in these regards will determine its 
quality with regard to completeness. 

Is there m>ore than is necessary' to give such a con- 
ception, — something not so intimately connected with 
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the sabject as to render the conception more vivid and 
well defined, bat rather to confuse? On the answer to 
this will dei>end its unity. 

9. Tlien may follow an examination of the style. 
Are the words sach as are sanctioned bj* ^^ good use *' ? 

Are the words well chosen to express the exact ideas 
of the author? 

Is the construction of the sentences in accordance 
with the idiom and sj-ntax of the language ? This, of 
course, will involve some knowledge of barbarism, im- 
propriety', and solecism. 

The pupils will then be able to understand what is 
meant by purity of style, and to apph' their knowledge 
in examining this and other selections. The habit, 
too, which the pupils have formed of seeing the exact 
meaning of words, and the force of particular construc- 
tions, will aid them in writing clearly. 

To what extent the preceding method of studying a 
simple prose or even poetical selection may be carried 
out will depend on the students' power of appreciation 
and the time devoted to the stud}*. 

Probably a Junior class would be glad to take an- 
other selection after having obtained such a knowledge 
of it as to be able to write a good abstract, to analyze 
some of the most difficult sentences, and give the gram- 
matical inflections and relation of some of the principal 
words; with some — but not a wearisome — attention 
to allusions, historical suggestions, etc. On the other 
hand, an advanced class might give some attention to 
each of the points which have been presented. 
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SUMMARY. 

I. Author. Life, times, and character. 

II. In General. 1. Read the selection aloud in the 
class, having had preliminary stud}' at home 
2. Tell the storj^ orally. 

III. Text. 1. Anal3'sis of the selection, with such 
grammatical stud}' as may be deemed best. 

2. Origin, derivation, and formation of words. 

3. Rhetorical figures. 

4. Allusions, manners, customs, and refer- 
ences. 

rV. Write an abstract, i. e. paraphrase, oral or written. 

V. Examination of style, with some attempt at criti- 
cism. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SELECTIONS FOR STUDY. 



After the two preceding chapters have been thor- 
oughl3' studied, and the principles and their application 
therein contained have become familiar, several weeks 
should be devoted to the study of a number of simple 
prose and poetical selections, before proceeding to the 
formal study of a representative author. To this end, 
we have selected for this chapter several pieces, simple, 
interesting, and useful as models for the young student 
to follow. It is not expected, nor to be desired, that 
any formal method should be adopted for each and 
every selection, but rather each poem or prose selection 
should be studied on the same general plan, modified 
as to particulars as circumstances may require. If 
these selections, in the opinion of the teacher, are not 
suitable or sufficient, others ma}- be readily obtained 
from an}' reading-book or the more common books of 
compilations. As additional pieces, the author would 
suggest the following : — Wordsworth's We are Seven, 
and Luq/ Gray ; Southe3''s Inchcape Rock ; Goldsmith's 
Alcander and Septimius; Whittier's Maud Midler^ 
In Scliool Days ; WirVs Blind Preacher ; Longfellow's 
Paul Revere's Ride; Extracts from Franklin's Auto- 
biography; Prescott's ''Battle of Lepanto," from Philip 
11. ; Wai'e's ''Approach to Palmyra," from Zeriofti'a; 
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Campbeirs Lord UUirCs Daughter; Alice Can's Pict- 
ure Book; select extracts from Dickens's Domhey and 
Son^ Old Curiosity Shop^ and David Copperfield; Mrs. 
Thaxter's Wreck of the Pocahontas; and " Execution 
of Mary Queen of Scots," from Lingard's History of 
England, 



THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 
H. W. Longfellow. 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 

To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day. 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds. 
That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

His pipe was in his mouth, 
And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 

The smoke now West, now South. 

Then up and spake an old Sail6r, 
Had sailed to the Spanish Main, 

** I pray thee, put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane. 

" Last night, the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see I " 

The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the North-east, 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 
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Down came the stonn, and smote amain 

The Teasel in its strength ; 
She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed, 

Then leaped her cable's length. 

'* Come hither ! come hither ! my little daughter, 

And do not tremble so ; 
For I can weather the roughest gale 

That ever wind did blow." 

He wrapped her warm in his 8eaman*8 coat 

Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar, 

And bound her to the mast. 

** O father ! I hear the church-bells ring, 

O say, what may it be ? " 
** Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast I " — 

And he steered for the open sea. 

'* O father ! I hear the sound of guns, 

O say, what may it be? ** 
" Some ship in distress, that cannot live 

In such an angry sea ! *' 

** O father ! I see a gleaming light, 

O say, what may it be? " 
But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff* and stark. 

With his face turned to the skies, 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 

On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 

That sav^d she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave 

On the Lake of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnitfht dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow. 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Tow'rds the reef of Norman's Woe. 
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And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land ; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows, 

She drifted a dreary wreck, 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 

Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool. 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 

Like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice. 
With the masts went by the board; 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 
Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared ! 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast. 
To see the form of a maiden fair, 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed. 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow ! 

Christ save us all from a death like this. 
On the reef of Norman's Woe I 



THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

H. W. IjONO FELLOW. 

Under a spreading chestnut-tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he. 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
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And the muscles of his brawny aimt 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His &ce is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whatever he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 

With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 

When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff' from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter*s voice. 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice. 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin. 

Each evening sees it close ; 
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Somethins^ attempted, something done, 
Has earned a niglit*8 repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught I 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 



THE BATTLE OF THE ANTS. 
H. D. Thobeau. 

Onb day, when I went out to my wood-pile, or rather my pile 
of stumps, I observed two large ants, the one red, the other 
much larger, nearly half an inch long, and black, fiercely con- 
tending with one anotlier. Having once got hold, they never 
let go, but struggled and wrestled and rolled on the chips inces- 
santly. 

Looking farther, I was surprised to find that the chips were 
covered with such combatants ; that it was not a duellum, but a 
helium — a war between two races of ants, the red always pitted 
against the black, and frequently two red ones to one black. 
The legions of these Myrmidons covered all the hills and vales 
in my woodyard, and the ground was already strewn with the 
dead and dying, both red and black. 

It was the only battle which I have ever witnessed, the only 
battle-field I ever trod while the battle was raging; internecine 
war — the red republicans on the one hand, and the black impe- 
rialists on the other. On every side they were engaged in deadly 
combat, yet without any noise that I could hear ; and human 
soldiers never fought so resolutely. 

I watched a couple that were fast locked in each other's em- 
bracej in a little sunny valley amid the chips, now at noonday 
prepared to fight till the sun went down or life went out. The 
smaller red champion had fastened himself like a vise to his 
adversary's front, and through all the tumblings on that field 
never for an instant ceased to gnaw at one of his feelers near 
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the root, haTinf^ already caused the other to f^o hy the board ; 
while the stronger hlack one dashed liiin from Kidc to fide, and, 
as I saw on kioking nearer, liad already divested him of several 
of his members. 

They fought with more pertinacity than bull-dog8. Neither 
manifested the least disposition to retreat. It was evident that 
their battle-cry was "Conquer, or die!" In the meanwhile, 
there came along a single red ant on the hill-side of this valley, 
evidently full of excitement, who either had dispatched his foe, 
or had not yet taken part in the battle, — probably the latter, for 
he had lost none of his limbs, — whose mother had charged him 
to return with his shield or upon it. 

Or perchance he was some Achilles, who had nourished his 
wrath apart, and had now come to avenge or rescue his Patro- 
clus. He saw this unequal combat from afar, — for the blacks 
were nearly twice the size of the reds. He drew near with rapid 
pace till he stood on his guard within half an inch of the com- 
batants; then, watching his opportunity, he sprang upon the 
black warrior, and commenced his operations near the root of 
his right fore-leg, leaving the foe to select among his own mem- 
bers ; and so there were three united for life, as if a new kind 
of attraction had been invented which put all other locks and 
cements to shame. 

I should not have wondered by this time to find that they had 
their respective musical bands stationed on some eminent chip, 
and playing their national airs the while, to excite the slow and 
cheer the dying combatants. I was myself excited somewhat, 
even as if they had been men. The more you think of it, the 
less the difference. And certainly there is not the fight recorded, 
in Concord history at least, if in the history of America, that 
will bear a moment's comparison with this, whether for the num- 
bers engaged in it, or for the patriotism and heroism displayed. 

For numbers and for carnage it was an Austerlitz or Dresden. 
I have no doubt that it was a principle they fought for, as much 
as our ancestors, and not to avoid a three-penny tax on their 
tea; and the results of this battle will be as important and 
memorable to those whom it concerns, as those of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, at least. 

I took up the chip on which the three I have particularly de- 
scribed were struggling, carried it into my house, and placed it 
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under a tumbler on my window-sill, in order to see the issue. 
Holding a microscope to the first-mentioned red ant. I saw that, 
though he was assiduously gnawing at the near fore-leg of his 
enemy, haying severed his remaining feeler, his own breast was 
all torn away, exposing what vitals he had there to the jaws of 
the black warrior, whose breastplate was apparently too thick 
for him to pierce ; and the dark carbuncles of the sufferer's eyes 
shone with ferocity such as war only could excite. 

They struggled half an hour longer under the tumbler, and 
when I looked again the black soldier had severed the heads of 
h's foes from their bodies, and the still living heads were hang- 
ing on either side of him like ghastly trophies at his saddle-bow, 
still apparently as firmly fastened as ever, and he was endeav- 
oring with feeble struggles, being without feelers and with only 
the remnant of a leg, and I know not how many otlier wounds, 
to divest himself of them ; which at length, after half an hour 
more, he accomplished. I raised the glass, and he went off 
over the window-sill in that crippled state. Whether he finally 
survived that combat, and spent the remainder of his days in 
some Hotel des Invaiides, I do not know ; but I thought that 
his industry would not be worth much thereafter. I never 
learned which party was victorious, nor the cause of the war ; 
but I felt for the rest of that day as if I had had my feelings 
excited and harrowed by witnessing the struggle, the ferocity 
and carnage, of a human battle before my door. 



ABRAHAM DAVENPORT. 

John Q. Whittier. 

Is the old days (a custom laid aside 
With breeches and cocked hats), the people sent 
Their wisest men to make the public laws. 
And so, from a brown homestead, where the Sound 
Drinks the small tribute of the Mianas, 
Waved over by the woods of Rippowams, 
And hallowed by pure lives and tranquil deaths, 
Stamford sent up to the councils of the State 
Wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport. 
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nVas on a May-day of the far old year 
Serenteen handred eighty, that there fell 
Over the bloom and sweet life of the Spring, 
Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 
A horror of great darkness, like the night 
In day of which the Norland sagas tell, — 
The Twilight of tlie Gods. The low-hang sky 
Was black with ominous clouds, save where its rim 
Was fringed with a dull glow, like that which climbt 
The crater's sides from the red hell below. 
Birds ceased to sing, and all the barn-yard fowls 
Roosted ; the cattle at the pasture bars 
Lowed, and looked homeward ; bats on leathern wings 
Flitted abroad ; the sounds of labor died ; 
Men prayed, and women wept; all ears grew sharp 
To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet shatter 
The black sky, that the dreadful face of Christ 
Might look from the rent clouds, not as He looked 
A loving guest at Bethany, but stern 
As Justice and inexorable Law. 

Meanwhile in the old State House, dim as ghosts, 
Sat the lawgivers of Connecticut, 
Trembling beneath their legislative robes. 
** It is the Lord's Great Day I Let us a^oum," 
Some said ; and tlien, as if with one accord. 
All eyes were turned to Abraham Davenport. 
He rose, slow cleaving with his steady voice 
The intolerable hush. ** This well may be 
The Day of Judgment which the world awaits ; 
But be it so or not, I only know 
My present duty, and my Lord's command 
To occupy till he come. So at the post 
Where he hath set me in his providence, 
I choose, for one, to meet him face to face, — 
No faithless servant frightened from my task, 
But ready when the Lord of the harvest calls ; 
And therefore, with all reverence, I would say. 
Let God do his work, we will see to ours. 
Bring in the candles." And they brought them in. 

6 
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Then hj the flaring lights the Speaker read, 
Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands, 
An act to amend an act to regulate 
The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon 
Wisely and well spake Abraham Davenport, 
Straight to the question, with no figures of speech 
Save the ten Arab signs, yet not without 
The shrewd dry humor natural to the man : 
His awe-struck colleagues listening all the while, 
Between the pauses of his argument. 
To liear the thunder of the wrath of God 
Break from the hollow trumpet of the cloud. 

And there he stands in memory to this day, 
Erect, self-poised, a rugged face, half seen 
Against the background of unnatural dark, 
A witness to the ages as they pass. 
That simple duty hath no place for fear. 



THE ASCENT TO THE EAGLE'S NEST. 

JoHK Wilson. 

PART I. 

Almost all the people in the parish were loading in their 
meadow-hay on the same day of midsummer, so drying was the 
sunshine and the wind ; and huge, heaped-up wains, tliat almost 
hid from view the horses that drew them along the sward, begin- 
ning to get green with second growth, were moving in all direc- 
tions toward the snug farm-yard. Never had the parish seemed 
before so populous. Jocund was the balmy air with laughter, 
whistle, and song. But the tree-gnomons threw the shadow of 
" one o'clock ** on the green dial-face of the earth ; the horses 
were unyoked and took instantly to grazing ; groups of men, wom- 
en, lads, lasses, and children, collected under grove, and bush, 
and hedge-row ; graces were pronounced, some of them rather 
too tedious in presence of the mantling milk-cans, bullion-bars 
of butter, and crackling cakes ; and the great Being who gave 
them that day their daily bread looked down from His eternal 
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throne, well pleased with the piety of His thankfUl creatures. 
The great golden eagle, the pride and pest of the parish, 
swooped down and flew away with sometliing in its talons. One 
single, sudden, female shriek arose, and then shouts and out- 
cries, as if a church-spire had tumbled down on a congregation, 
at a sacrament. *' Hannah Lamond*s bairn I Hannah Lamond's 
bairn ! " was the loud, fast-spreading cry. *' The eagle has 
ta*en off Hannah Lamond's bairn ! " and many hundred feet 
were in another instant hurrying toward the mountain. Two 
miles of hill and dale, and copse and shingle, and many inter- 
secting brooks lay between ; but in an incredibly sliort time the 
foot of the mountain was alive with people. The eyrie was well 
known, and both old birds were visible on the rock-ledge. But 
who shall scale that dizzy cliff, which Mark Stewart, the sailor, 
who had been at the storming of many a fort, attempted in vain? 
All kept gazing, weeping, wringing their hands in vain, rooted 
to the ground, or running back and forward, like so many ants 
essaying their new wings in discomfiture. ** What's the use — 
what's the use o' ony puir human means? We have no power 
but in prayer I " and many knelt down — fathers and mothers 
thinking of their own babies — as if they would force the deaf 
heavens to hear! Hannah Lamond had all this while been sit- 
ting on a rock, with a face perfectly white, and eyes like those 
of a road person, fixed on the eyrie. Nobody had noticed her ; 
for, strong as all sympathies with her had been at the swoop of 
the eagle, they were now swallowed up in the agony of eyesight. 
** Only last Sabbath was my sweet wee wean baptized in the 
name o* the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost ! '* and on 
uttering these words, she flew off through the brakes and over 
the huge stones, up — up — up — faster than ever huntsman ran 
in to the death, fearless as a goat playing among the precipices. 
No one doubted — no one could doubt — that she would soon be 
dashed to pieces. But have not people who walk in their sleep, 
obedient to the mysterious guidance of dreams, climbed the 
walls of old ruins, and found footing, even in decrepitude, along 
the edge of unguarded battlements, and down dilapidated stair- 
cases, deep as draw-wells or coal-pits, and returned with open, 
fixed, and unseeing eyes, unharmed to their beds, at midnight? 
It is all the work of the soul, to whom the body is a slave ; and 
shall not the agony of a mother's passion, who sees her baby. 
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whose warm mouth had just left her breast, hurried off by a 
demon to a hideous death, bear her limbs aloft wherever there 
is dust to dust, till she reach that devouring den, and, fiercer 
and more furious far in the passion of love than any bird of prey 
that ever bathed its beak in blood, throttle the fiends that with 
their heavy wings would fain flap her down the cliffs, and hold 
up her child in deliverance before the eye of the all-seeing 
God? No stop — no stay; she knew not that she drew her 
breath. Beneath her feet ProTidence fastened every loose stone, 
and to her hands strengthened every root. How was she ever 
to descend ? That fear but once crossed her heart, as she went 
up — up — up — to the little image of her own flesh and blood. 
'* The God who holds me now from perishing, will not the same 
God save me when my child is on my bosom?*' Down came 
the fierce rushing eagles' wings — each savage bird dashing 
close to her head, so that she saw the yellow of their wrathful 
eyes. All at once they quailed and were cowed. Yelling they 
flew off to the stump of an ash, jutting out of a cliff, a thousand 
feet above the cataract ; and the Christian mother, falling across 
the eyrie, in the midst of bones and blood, clasped her child — 
dead — dead — dead — , no doubt, but unmangled and untorn, 
and swaddled up just as it was when she laid it down asleep 
among the fresh hay in the nook of the harvest-field. Oh, 
what a pang of perfect blessedness transfixed her heart from 
that faint, feeble cry : ** It lives ! it lives ! it lives I " and, baring 
her bosom with loud laughter and eyes dry as stones, she felt 
the lips of the unconscious innocent once more nmrmuring at 
the fount of life and love ! '* O Thou great and Thou dreadful 
God ! whither hast Thou brought me, one of the most sinful of 
Thy creatures ! Oh ! save my soul, lest it perish, even for Thy 
own name's sake ! O Thou, who diedst to save sinners, have 
mercy upon me ! " Below were cliffs, chasms, blocks of stone, 
and the skeletons of old trees — far, far down, and dwindled into 
specks — and a thousand creatures of her own kind, stationary 
or running to and fro ! Was that the sound of the waterfall, or 
the faint roar of voices ? Is that her native strath ? — and that 
tuft of trees, does it contain the hut in which stands the cradle 
of her child? Never more shall it be rocked by her foot! 
Here must she die ; and when her breast is exhausted, her baby, 
too ! And those horrid beaks, and eyes, and talons, and wings. 
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will Tetam, and her child will be devoured at last, even within 
the dead bosom, that can protect it no more. 



THE DESCENT FROM THE EAGLE'S NEST. 

PART II. 

Wherb, all this time, was Mark Stewart, the sailor ? Half- 
way np the cliffs. But his eye had got dim and his heart sick ; 
and he, who had so often reefed the top-gallant sail, when at 
midnight the coming of the gale was heard afar, covered his 
face with his hands, and dared look no longer on the swimming 
heights. 

" And who will take care of my poor, bed-ridden mother ? ** 
thought Hannah, whose soul, through the exhaiustion of 80 many 
passions, could no more retain in its grasp tliat hope which it 
had clutched in despair. A voice whispered **God." She 
looked around, expecting to see an angel, but nothing moved, 
except a rotten branch, that, under its own weight, broke off 
from the crumbling rock. Her eye, by some secret sympathy 
of her soul with the inanimate object, watched its fall ; and it 
seemed to stop not far off, on a small platform. 

Her child was bound within her bosom — she remembered not 
how or when, but it was safe ; and, scarcely daring to open her 
eyes, she slid down the shelving rocks, and found herself on a 
small piece of firm, root-bound soil, with the tops of bushes 
appearing below. With fingers suddenly strengthened into the 
power of iron, she swung herself down, by briar, and broom, 
and heather, and dwarf birch. Here a loosened stone leaped 
oyer a ledge ; and no sound was heard, so profound was its fall. 
There, the shingle rattled down the screes, and she hesitated 
not to follow. 

Her feet bounded against the huge stone that stopped them, 
but she felt no pain, llcr body was callous as the cliff. Steep 
as the upright wall of a house was now the side of the preci- 
pice. But it was matted with ivy centuries old, long ago dead, 
and without a single green leaf, but with thousands of arm-thick 
stems, petrified into the rock, and covering it as with a trellis. 
She bound her baby to her neck, and, with hands and feet, clung 
to the fearful ladder. 
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Turning round her head and looking down, lo! the whole 
population of the parish — so- great was the multitude — on 
their knees ! and, hush ! the voice of psalms ! a hymn, breath- 
ing the spirit of one united prayer ! Sad and solemn was the 
strain, but nothing dirge-like, breathing not of death, but deliv- 
erance. Often had she sung that tune, perhaps the very words, 
— but them she heard not, — in her own hut, she and her mother ; 
or in the kirk, along with the congregation. 

An unseen hand seemed fastening her fingers to the ribs of 
ivy ; and, in sudden inspiration, believing that her life was to 
be saved, she became almost as fearless as if she had been 
changed into a winged creature. Again her feet touched stones 
and earth ; the psalm was hushed, hut a tremulous, sobbing 
voice was close beside her, and lo ! a she-goat, with two little 
kids, at her feet! *' Wild heights,*' thought she, ** do these 
creatures climb, but the dam will lead down her kid bv the 
easiest paths ; for, oh ! even in the brute creatures, what's the 
holy power of a mother's love I " and, turning round her head, 
she kissed her sleeping baby, and for the first time she wept. 

Overhead frowned the front of the precipice, never before 
touched by human hand or foot. No one had ever dreamed of 
scaling it; and the golden eagles knew that well, in their in- 
stinct, as, before they built their eyrie, they had brushed it with 
their wings. But all the rest of this part of the mountain-side, 
though scarred and seamed and chasmcd, was yet accessible ; 
and more than one person in the parish had reached the bottom 
oftheGlead's Cliff. 

Many were now attempting it ; and ere the cautious mother 
had followed her dumb guides a hundred yards, though among 
dangers that, althougli enough to terrify the stoutest heart, were 
traversed by lier without a shudder, the head of one man ap- 
peared, and then the head of another ; and she knew that God 
had delivered her and her child, in safety, into the care of their 
fellow-creatures. 

Not a word was spoken — eyes said enough ; she hushed her 
friends with her hands, and, with uplifted eyes, pointed to the 
guides lent to her by Heaven. Small, green plats, where those 
creatures nibble the wild flowers, became now more frequent ; 
trodden lines, almost as easy as sheep-paths, showed that the 
dam had not led her young into danger; and now the brush- 
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wood dwindled away into straggling f hrubs, and the party stood 
on a little eminence above the stream, and forming part of the 
strath. 

There had been trouble and agitation, much sobbing, and 
many tears, among the multitude, wliile the motlicr was scaling 
the clifTs ; sublime was the sliout that echoed afar the moment she 
reached the eyrie ; then had succeeded a silence deep as death ; 
in a little while arose that hynming prayer, succeeded by mute 
supplication; the wildness of thankful and congratulatory juy 
had next its sway ; and, now that her salvation was sure, the 
great crowd rustled like a wind-swept wood. 

And for whose sake was all this alternation of agony ? A 
poor, humble creature unknown to many, even by name ; one 
who had but few friends, nor wished for more ; contented to 
work all day, here, there, anywhere, that she might be able to 
support her ag^'d mother and her little child ; and who, on Sab- 
bath, took her seat in an obscure pew, set apart tor paupers, in 
tlie kirk ! 

*' Fall back and give her fresh air ! '* said the old minister of 
the parish ; and the circle of close faces widi>ned around her, 
lying as in death. **Give me the bonnie bit bairn into my 
arms ! " cried first one mother, and then another ; and it was 
tenderly handt'd around the circle of kisses, many of the 
snooded maidens bathing its face in tears. '^ There's na a 
scratch about the puir innocent, for the eagle, you see, maun 
hae stuck its talons into the lang claes and the shawl. Blin', 
blin* maun they be, who see not the finger o' God in this 
thing!" 

Hannah started up from her swoon, and, looking wildly 
around, cried, **0h! the bird! the bird! the eagle! The eagle 
has carried ofi* my bonnie wee Walter ! Is there nane to pur- 
sue ? " A neighbor put her baby to her breast, and, shutting 
her eyes and smiting her forehead, the sorely bewildered crea- 
ture said, in a low voice : ** Am I wauken ? Oh, tell me if 
I am wauken! or if a* this be the wark o* a fever, and the 
delirium o* a dream I " 
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NAUHAUGHT, THE DEACON. 
John G. "Whittier. 

Nauhauoht, the Indian deacon, who of old 

Dwelt, poor but blameless, where his narrowing Cape 

Stretches its shrunk arm out to all the winds 

And the relentless smiting of the waves. 

Awoke one morning from a pleasant dream 

Of a good angel dropping in his hand 

A fair, broad gold-piece, in the name of God. 

He rose and went forth with the early day 

Far inland, where the voices of the waves 

Mellowed and mingled with the whispering leaves, 

As, through the tangle of the low, tliick woods. 

He searched his traps. Therein nor beast nor bird 

He found ; though meanwhile in the reedy pools 

The otter plashed, and underneath the pines 

The partridge drummed : and as his thoughts went back 

To the sick wife and little child at home. 

What marvel that the poor man felt his faith 

Too weak to bear its burden, — like a rope 

That, strand by strand uncoiling, breaks above 

The hand that grasps it. " Even now, O Lord I 

Send me," he prayed, ** the angel of my dream! 

Nauhaught is very poor ; he cannot wait.' 



» 



Even as he spake he heard at his bare feet 
A low, metallic clink, and, looking down, 
He saw a dainty purse with disks of gold 
Crowding its silken net. Awhile he held 
The treasure up before his eyes, alone 
With his gpreat need, feeling the wondrous coins 
Slide through his eager fingers one by one. 
So then the dream was true. The angel brought 
One broad piece only; should he take all these? 
Who would be wiser, in the blind, dumb woods ? 
The loser, doubtless rich, would scarcely miss 
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This dropped crumb firom a table always fUU. 

Still, while he mused, he seemed to hear the cry 

Of a starred child ; the sick face of his wife 

Tempted him. Heart and flesh in fierce revolt 

Urged the wild license of his savage youth 

Against his later scruples. Bitter toil. 

Prayer, fasting, dread of blame, and pitiless eyes 

To watch his halting, — had he lost for these 

The freedom of the woods ; — the hunting-grounds 

Of happy spirits for a walled-in heaven 

Of everlasting psalms ? One healed the sick 

Very far-off thousands of moons ago : 

Had he not prayed him night and day to come 

And cure his bed-bound wife? Was there a hell? 

Were all his fathers' people writhing there — 

Like the poor shell-fish set to boil alive — 

Forever, dying never ? If he kept 

This gold so needed, would the dreadful God 

Torment him like a Mohawk's captive stuck 

With slow-consuming splinters ? Would the saints 

And the wliite angels dance and laugh to see him 

Bum like a pitch-pine torch ? His Christian garb 

Seemed falling from him ; with the fear and shame 

Of Adam naked at the cool of day, 

He gazed around. A black snake lay in coil 

On the hot sand, a crow with sidelong eye 

Watched from a dead bough. All his Indian lore 

Of evil blending with a convert's faith 

In the supernal terrors of the Book, 

He saw the Tempter in the coiling snake 

And ominous, blaek-winged bird ; and all the while 

The low rebuking of the distant waves 

Stole in upon him like the voice of God 

Among the trees of Eden. Girding up 

His soul's loins with a resolute hand, he thrust 

The base thought from him : '* Nauhaught, be a man I 

Starve, if need be ; but, while you live, look out 

From honest eyes on all men, unashamed. 

God help me ! I am deacon of the church, 

A baptized, praying Indian I Should I do 
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This secret meanness, even the barken knots 

Of the old trees would turn to eyes to see it, 

The birds would tell of it, and all the leaves 

Wliisper above me : * Nauhaught is a thief ! ' 

The sun would know it, and the stars that hide 

Behind his light would watch me, and at night 

Follow me with their sharp, accusing eyes. 

Yea, thou, God, seest me I *' Then Nauhaught drew 

Closer his belt of leather, dulling thus 

The pain of hunger, and walked bravely back 

To the brown fishing-hamlet by the sea ; 

And, pausing at the inn-door, cheerily asked : 

** Who hath lost aught to-day ? " 

** I," said a voice ; 
'* Ten golden pieces, in a silken purse. 
My daughter's handiwork." He looked, and lo I 
One stood before him in a coat of frieze. 
And the glazed hat of a sea-faring man. 
Shrewd-faced, broad-shouldered, with no trace of wings. 
Marvelling, he dropped witliin the stranger's hand 
The silken web, and turned to go his way. 
But the man said : *' A titlie at least is yours ; 
Take it in God's name as an honest man ! " 
And as the deacon's dusky fingers closed 
Over the golden gift, "Yea, in God's name 
I take it, with a poor man's thanks," he said. 

So down the street that, like a river of sand, 
Ran, white in sunsliine, to the summer sea. 
He sought his home, singing and praising God ; 
And when his neighbors in their careless way 
Spoke of the owner of the silken purse — 
A Wellfleet skipper, known in every port 
That the Cape opens in its sandy wall — 
He answered, with a wise smile, to himself: 
** I saw the angel where they see a man." 

Note. — For a guide analysis of this poem see Chap. V. 
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" After the pupil has hecome familiar with the process, and can readily 
analyze the paasafces he reads with regard to the merit of tlie thought, the 
i^tness of the expression, and the congruity of the parts, he may proceed 
to the eminent authors of our language, to whose writings a higher ven- 
eration is due. Here he woul<l find it no longer necessary to follow step hy 
step the process to which he had been trained, but the merit of the thought 
and the force of the expresRion would be perceived by him at a glance. Just 
as an eye accustomed to the machinery of watches perceives the ingenious 
construction and the exquisite workmanship of a chronometer, without sep- 
arating the parts.'* — William OUlen Bryant, 



CHAPTER IV. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 1807— 

*< Without comparing him with others, it is enough if we 
declare our conviction that he has composed poems which will 
live as long as the language in which they are written." — James 
Russell Lowell, 

'* The terseness of diction and force of thought delight the 
old; the grace and melody enchant the young; the unaffected 
and all-pervading piety satisfies the serious." — Mary EvsseU 
Mitford. 

'' His poetry expresses a universal sentiment in the simplest 
and most melodious manner." — George W, Curtis. 

'* His sympathies are quick and strong; and this fact, together 
with the directness and simplicity of his verse, accounts mainly 
for the extraordinary popularity of his writings, not only in this 
country, but in England, where they are almost universally read 
and admired. Perhaps his best — as it is his most famous — 
poem is Evangeline, which contains some of the most perfect 
idyllic passages in the language, and is eloquent with a sweet 
pathos that touches every heart. He is an accomplished stu- 
dent of foreign'' literature, and has translated many poems from 
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the Spanish, German, and Scandinavian languages into his own 
graceful measures. He may fairly be regarded as one of the 
most influential founders of American literature, as he is one of 
its brightest ornaments. As a representative of our national cul« 
ture in European eyes, he is undoubtedly the most conspicuous 
of American poets." — CathcaH*8 Literary Reader. 

In the city of Cambridge, Mass., a few miles from 
Boston, lives one of America's most distinguished 
poets, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. This famous 
author was born in Portland, Me., in 1807, and grad- 
uated at Bowdoin College in 1825, in the same class 
with Nathaniel Hawthorne. Shortly after graduation, 
he was appointed Professor of Modern Languages at 
Bowdoin College, and was allowed leave of absence 
to continue his studies in Europe. On his return, he 
entered upon the duties of his professorship, and in the 
mean time translated from the Spanish the Coplas de 
Manrique^ and furnished several articles for the N.'A. 
Review. Outre Mer was his first original work, and 
was published in 1825. Ten years later, he was chosen 
Professor of Modem Languages at Harvard College, 
and, before entering upon his duties, again went abroad, 
and was absent for two years. He resigned his profes- 
sorship in 1854, but has still continued to reside at Cam- 
bridge. For over a half-centurj' Longfellow has been 
a most industrious contributor to American Literature, 
and during this long period has been universallj' recog- 
nized as ope of the most popular of living poets. 

His principal productions are : 

Outre Mer, Hyperion, Voices of the Night, Evangeline, The 
Spanish Student, The Golden Legend, Ballads and Poems, Kav- 
anagh, Poets and Poetry of Europe, Belfry of Bruges, Seaside 
and Fireside, The Song of Hiawatha, The Courtship of Miles 
Standish, Tales of a Wayside Inn, Flower-Dc-Luce, Translation 
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of the IMrine Comedy of Dante, New England Tragedies, Divine 
Tragedy, Three Books of Song, Masque of Pandora, Hanging 
of the Crane, Mortori Salutamus, and A Book of Sonnets. 

Longfellow resides in the ^'Craigie House," Cam- 
bridge, a mansion famous as being the headquarters of 
Washington during the Revolution. He is now seventy- 
three years of age. He is of medium height, well made, 
with no sign of age in figure or walk. His head and 
face are eminently iK)etic. His forehead is broad, be- 
nignant, and full. The great charm of his face centres 
in his eyes. Of an unclouded blue, deep set, under 
overhanging brows, thej' hold an indescribable expres- 
sion of thought and tenderness. Thougli seamed with 
many wrinkles, his face is rarel}* without tlie rosy hue 
of health, and would appear that of a much younger 
man but for its frame of snow-white hair. Hair and 
whiskers are long, abundant, and wavj-, and give the 
poet the look of a patriarch. 

I. Editions and References. 

1. Poems. Complete; *' Diamond ** edition. $1.00. 

2. Poems. Complete; ** Household-** edition. $2.00. 

3. Poems. Complete; '^ Centcnniar* edition. $1.00. 

4. "Vest Pocket Series." Includes of Longfellow's Works 

Evangeline^ Courtship of Miles Standish, and "Favorite 
Poems." Price, about 50 cents each. 
6. "American Poems." 187 pages of Selections from Long- 
fellow. $1.25. 

These editions are the cheapest and best before the 
public. If a complete edition is desired for school pur- 
poses, the " Centennial" is the best. However, numer- 
ous selections from Longfellow's poems can be found in 
almost ever}' reading-book and book of selections. The 
text-books of Underwood, Cleveland, Rojse, Hunt, and 
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Shaw have admirable selections from Longfellow. The 
same can be said of Dana's Household Book of Poetry^ 
Bryant's Library of Poetry and Song, Kendrick's Our 
Poetical Favorites, and many others. 

If any information is desired concerning the personal 
career of Longfellow, which is not furnished by the text- 
books, the student is referred to Curtis's Homes of 
American Authors, Miss Mitford's Recollections of a 
Busy Life, Powell's American Authors, Poets* Homes, 
by R. H. Stoddard, and others ; Atlas Essays, Essaj's 
hy Ray Palmer and Bayard Ta^ior ; a lecture bj' James 
T. Fields ; and Scribner*s for Nov., 1878. 

Many fine criticisms have been written by distin- 
guished scholars and published in the Eclectic, Living 
Age, and N, A. Review. The particular numbers of 
these periodicals may be found by consulting Poolers 
Index of Periodical Literature. The j'oung pupil should 
be content to study Longfellow, and discard for the 
most part criticisms on his writings. 

Note. — "American Poems" has 187 pages devoted to selections from 
Longfellow, 9i to Wbittier, 36 to Bryant, 30 to Holmes, and 68 to Lowell. 
** American Prose " has 103 pages of prose selections from Hawthorne, 61 
from Irving, 30 from Longfellow, 37 fit)m Whittier, 64 from Holmes, 70 from 
Thorean, and 58 from Emerson. 

II. Selections for Studt. 

The following short and simple poems are selected as 
being best suited for elementary textual study, after the 
plan which has been suggested in the Norman Baron : 

1. Wreck of the Hesperus. 2. Village Blacksmith. 3. Nor- 
man Baron. 4. Old Clock on the Stairs. 5. Building of the Ship. 
6. Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 7. The Lighthouse. 8. Fire of Drift- 
wood. 9. Phantom Ship. 10. The Cumberland. 11. Paul Rc- 
vere's Ride. 12. Lady Wentworth. 13. Elizabeth. 14. Monk's 
Vision, from the Oolden Legend. 15. Legend Beautiful, from 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
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In continuation of the elementary course, the stu- 
dent should enter upon the longer poems, which are 
to be studied upon the same general plan as the 
preceding. Evangeline^ Courtship of Miles Standish, 
"Hiawatha's Wooing" and " The Famine," from Hior 
watha, are better suited for textual studj' than others. 
Poems like The Psalm of Life, Resignation, Rainy 
Day, Two Angels, Something Left Undone, and many 
others, are adapted to class-reading rather than sys- 
tematic study. 

in. Selections to Commit to Memory. 

It is no task to retain in the memorj' the beautiful 
lines of Longfellow. Even as we read, the exquisite 
melody of the verse seems to fix in the mind the words 
of the poet. With Longfellow, it is well to select the 
whole of some short poem to commit, as Resignation, 
Something Left Undone, TJie Day is Done, TwiligJU, 
Children's Hour, etc. Selections from Evangeline and 
Hiawatha read in concert by the class are readily re- 
tained, on account of the metre. Seek for beautiful 
passages an^'where, even in the longer poems like the 
Spanish Student and Tales of a Wayside Inn, and they 
will richly repay one for the effort. It is best to avoid 
the rather worn verses of Psalm of Life, Excelsior, and 
a few others, which have been printed in every book of 
selections since they were published, and are also the 
subjects of numerous parodies. 

** O fear not in a world like this, 

And thou shalt know erelong, 
Enow how sublime a thing it is 

To suffer and be strong." 

** Enjoy the Spring of Love and Youth, 
To some good angel leave the rest ; 
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For Time will teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds in last ycar*s nest ! " 

'* Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary." 

** All is of God ! If he but wave his hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 

Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo ! he looks back from the departing cloud. 

**^ Angels of Life and Death alike are his; 

Without his leave they pass no threshold o'er ; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this. 

Against his messengers to shut the door?" 



CHAPTER V. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 1807 — 

" There is a rush of ])as8ion in his verse which sweeps every- 
thing along with it." — Whipple, 

** His poetry bursts from the soul with the fire and energy of 
an ancient prophet. And his noble simplicity of character is the 
delight of all who know him." — W, EUery Channing. 

" There was never an exceptionable lino written by Whitticr; 
and few poets have written for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number," — R. S. Afackensie. 

** lie is a true son of New England, and, beneath the calm, 
fk'atcrnal bearing of the Quaker, nurses the imaginative ardor of 
tlu> devotee, both of nature and humanity." — //. T. Tuckerman, 

John Greenleap Wiiittier, the celebrated Quaker 
jH>et, was born in Haverhill, Mass., in 1807. His 
pareuts belougcd to that middle class of New England 
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farmers who are neither rich nor poor. By incessant 
toil and self-denial a good and honest living was gained, 
and an honorable name established. Like so man}' 
sons of poor farmers, Whittier worked on the farm 
until he was eighteen, after which he attended the 
Haverhill Academj' for several years. He alwa^'s had 
a keen desire to improve himself by private studj' and 
reading; and although his educational opportunities 
were meagre, he trained himself to write well and ac- 
ceptably for the local newspapers. By his youthful 
contributions to the press he gained the friendship of 
William Lloyd Garrison, the well-known anti-slavery 
sp>eaker and editor, and through his influence Whittier 
began to edit a political paper in Boston. Afterwards 
he took charge of a literary weekly- at Hartford, Conn., 
and, later, an anti-slavery journal at Philadelphia. He 
was for man}' 3'ears associated editor of the National 
Era^ at Washington. In 1831 he returned to his 
native town, and devoted himself for several years to 
farming, and in the meantime served several terms in 
the Massachusetts legislature as a representative from 
Haverhill. He was one of the original members of the 
American Anti-slavery Societ}', and having been chosen 
its secretary, took up his residence in Philadelphia, and 
resided there until 1840, when he returned home. In 
this same year he settled down in Amesbury, a flour- 
ishing town a few miles from Haverhill, and has con- 
tinued ever since to make this village his home. Within 
a few years, however, Mr. Whittier has resided most 
of his time with friends at " Oak Knolls," in Dan vers, 
Mass. His first volume, Legends of New England in 
Prose and Verse ^ was published in 1831, soon followed 
by Voices of Freedom^ which gave him his first repu- 
tation. These volumes have been followed, at frequent 
7 
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intervals, by many works, mostly poems. His princi- 
pal productions are : 

Legends of New England ; Mogg Megone ; Lays of My Home ; 
The Stranger in Lowell; Supernaturalism in New England; 
The Bridal of Pennacook; Leaves from Margaret Smitirs Jour- 
nal ; The Voices of Freedom ; Songs of Labor ; Old Portraits 
and Modem Sketches ; The Chapel of the Hermits ; Literary 
Recreations ; The Panorama ; Home Ballads ; In War Time ; 
Snow -Bound; The Tent on the Beach; Among the Hills; 
Miriam; The Pennsylvania Pilgrim; Mabel Martin; Hazel 
Blossoms ; Vision of Echard ; together with several volumes of 
compilations. 

Francis H. Underwood, speaking of Whittier, saj's : 

*' If there is any one in our age whom all men will admit to 
have been born a poet, it is Whittier. He is less indebted to 
art, to scholastic culture, to the influences of literary companion- 
ship, than any of his brethren. Those who from prejudice had 
failed to see the genius that shone in his fiery lyrics, were after 
a time forced to admire the pensive beauty of The Last Walk in 
Autumn, the pathetic grace of Maud Muller, the intense realism 
of the winter idyl of Snow-Bound, the vivid picture of Skipper 
Ireson^s Ride, and the bright and tender memories of The Bare- 
foot Boy. — Ho is a fiery apostle of human brotherhood, and 
has chanted anathemas against war, and every form of cruelty 
and superstition. — Whittier is eminently a national poet. His 
mind is in full sympathy with the progressive ideas of the now 
world. What he has written is a product as natural and indig- 
enous as our golden maize or our magpiolia blooms." 

In stature Mr. Whittier is like his ancestors, tall, — 
measuring six feet or more, — of slender build, but 
straight as an arrow; a fine-looking man, with high 
forehead, a fine face, a quiet smile, dark, piercing eyes, 
and hair once black, but now thinned and gray. He 
di*esses in a suit of black, cut in Quaker fashion, and 
his speech is characterized to a slight extent by the 
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peculiarities of the people whose form of service and 
creed he prefers to, anj' other. 

Usually it is not long after he conceives a poetical 
idea before he has it reduced to writing. He writes 
only when the mood seizes him, and then he writes as 
if fired with inspiration, losing all consciousness of 
time and things, going out of himself as it were, and 
becoming part and parcel of his subject. His first 
draught suffers little subsequent alteration, and the 
various editions of his works represent little or no time 
spent in revision. 

I. Editions and References. 

1. Poems. Complete; *' Centennial" Edition. $1.00. 

2. Poems. Complete; ''Diamond" Edition. $1.00. 
8. Poems. Complete; ** Household" Edition. $2.00. 
4. Snow-JBovnd, " Vest Pocket " Edition. 60 cts. 

6. American Poems. 94 pages of selections from Whittier. 
$1.25. This. book has excellent biographies (for school pur- 
poses) of Longfellow, Whittier, and Bryant. 

• 

The common-school reading-books and the larger 
compilations contain many of Whittier's best poems. 
All the necessary facts concerning his personal life 
can be obtained from the reading-books, Underwood's 
American liiterature^ and Cleveland's History of 
American Jaterature. Full particulars concerning 
Whittier's private life have been given to the public in 
many of the leading periodicals for the year 1877. See 
the tribute paid to Whittier by the leading authors of 
the day, and published in the Jjiterarj/ World for Dec. j 
1877. See article in Scribner's for Aug., 1879. The 
N. A. Reoieto for the years 1837, 1854, 1864, and the 
Atlantic for 1864, contain critical articles on Whittier. 

Note. — For biographies of American authors well adapted for school ase 
the stadent is referred to Underwood's American Literature. 
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II. Some of Whittier's Best Poems. 

1. Song of the Free. 2. New Hampshire. 3. The Branded 
Hand. 4. Star of Bethlehem. 5. The Female Martyr. 6. The 
Frost-Spirit. 7. My Soul and I. 8. Prisoners for Debt. 9. 

To . 10. Forgiveness. 11. What the Voice said. 12. 

Hampton Beach. 18. The Reward. 14. Lucy Hooper. 15 
Channing. 16. A Lament. 17. Gone. 18. Memories. 19. To 
Pius IX. 20. The Wish of To-day. 21. To A. K. 22. Trust. 
23. Burns. 24. Barefoot Boy. 25. Last Walk in Autumn. 
26. Skipper Ireson's Ride. 27. My Playmate. 28. Trinitas. 
29. Thy Will be Done. 80. Battle-Summer of 1862. 31. Cry 
of a Lost Soul. 82. Snow-Bound. 83. Abraham Davenport. 
84. To the XXXIX. Congress. 85. The Eternal Goodness. 
86. The Clear Vision. 37. In School Days. 38. My Triumph. 
89. Kauhaught, the Deacon. 40. The Pageant. 41. Chicago. 
42. A Woman. 43. The Three Bells. 44. Marguerite. 45. 
Prayer of Agassiz. 46. The Friend's Burial. 47. In Quest. 
48. A Mystery. 49. Conductor Bradley. 50. Child- Songs. 

III. Selections for Study. 

It is a difficult task to select from Whittier's poems 
those which represent his best writings, and at the same 
time are practical for the class-room. Probably- 3faud 
Mutter is as popular and generally read as any of his 
poems, 3'et the thorough student of Whittier will cer- 
tainly coincide with its author in the opinion that it is 
a ver}' ordinar}* poem. While Maud Muller^ and Nau- 
haughty the Deacon^ are not to be compared with the 
Eternal Goodness, and My Soul and Jy as literar}^ pro- 
ductions, 3'et for elementary- work the former poems are 
far more useful than the latter. Hence it is advisable 
to begin with several of the shorter narrative poems, 
as Maud Muller^ The Witches Daughter, Abraham 
Davenport^ and reserve such poems as In Quests Thy 
WiUbe Doney The Eternal Goodness^ etc., until a later 
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period in the course. If the text of Snow-Bound can 
be readily obtained, it will be found a most admirable 
poem for beginners in English Literature to study. 



II. In General. 



III. Topics -( 



rv. Guide Analysis foe " Nauhaught, the Deacon." 

(For the text of this poem see Chap. III.) 
I. Read carefully the whole poem; recite the ^'stort" 

ORALLT. 

When and by whom written — 
Source of the story — Truth or 
fiction ? — Leading idea — Moral 

— General style. 

1. Nauhaught dreaming of gold, 
awakes, and goes far inland to 
look after his traps. 

2. His thoughts of his sick wife 
and little children, and prayer 
for help. 

3. He finds the purse of gold — 
Gazes dumbfounded. 

4. His temptation-Bitter thoughts 

— The black snake — His final 
triumph. 

6. Finds the owner — Returns the 
gold, and goes home rejoicing. 

1. Coincidence of the dream with 
finding the gold — With his 
empty traps, and poverty of his 
family. 

2. The prayer and its immediate 
answer. 

3. How his Indian nature comes 
to the surface in his temptation. 

4. The snake, and how he inter- 
prets the incident. 

5. How his Indian nature is re- 
vealed in the final soliloquy. 

Rhythm — Figures of rhetoric — 
Word - pictures and picture- 
words — Geographical and his- 
torical references, etc. 

1. Heart and flesh in fierce revolt, 
etc. 

2. All his Indian love, etc. 

3. Nauhaught, be a man, etc. 
^ 4. So down tlic street, etc. 



IV. Unity of the Parts. •< 



V. Text h 



YI. Quotations. . 
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V. Selections to Commit to Memory. 

From the many passages from Whittier's poems 
which are worth}' to be committed to memory, we have 
selected, for the benefit of the beginner, a few verses 
especially characteristic of the great Quaker Poet. If 
the whole of a short poem is desired, we should select 
The Reward^ Gone^ A Woman, Three BeUs^ and 
A Mystery^ as some of the most beautiful. Exquisite 
verses may be easily culled from Lucy Hooper, The 
Shadmo and the Light, The Mayflowers, and The 
Old Burying Ground. For separate passages, the 
following verses may be chosen: Channing, last 8 
lines ; To my Sister, last 2 stanzas ; Wbrdstoorth, last 

stanza; To , last stanza; The Cross, last 2 

stanzas ; The Over-Heart, last 2 stanzas ; The Last 
Walk in Autumn, stanzas ii., viii., and ix., xii., xvi., 
XIX., and xx., xxvii. and xxviii. 

^ '*Art builds on sand; the works of pride 
And human passion change and fall ; 
But that which shares tlie life of God 
With him surviveth all.'* 

*' God blesses still the generous thought, 
And still the fitting word lie speeds, 
And Truth, at his requiring taught, 
He quickens into deeds. 

•* Where U the victory of the grave ? 
What dust upon the spirit lies ? 
God keeps the sacred life lie gave, — 
The prophet never dies I " 

** Better to stem with heart and hand 
The roaring tide of life, than lie 
Unmindful, on its flowery strand, 
Of God*8 occasions drifting by I 
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Better with naked nerre to bear 

The needles of this goading air. 
Than, in the lap of sensoal ease, Ibrego, 
The godlike power to do, the godlike aim to know." 

** I know not what the fotore hath 
Of marrel or surprise. 
Assured alone that life and deadi 
His mercy underlies. 

*< And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 
No harm from Him can come to me. 
On ocean or on shore. 

I know not where His islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 

Beyond His love and care." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THOMAS GRAY. 1716—1771. 

<*The Elegy is perhaps the most widely-known poem in our 
language. It expresses, in an exquisite manner, feelings and 
thoughts that are universal." — UaUs. 

'* His best poem is the Elegy ^ which became so popular that 
it was translated during his lifetime into all the modem languages 
of Europe, as well as into Greek, Hebrew, and Latin. One 
writer says of it : ' It is the familiar recitation of erery school- 
boy, the thoughtful pleasure of every man. In sentiment it has 
a charm that every heart recognizes, a feeling to which every 
heart responds; and its touching, simple, and solemn melody 
enhances its poetic merits.' General Wolfe said, the night be- 
fore he fell, ' I had rather be the author of that poem than take 
Quebec' Doctor Johnson said of it, * Had Gray written often 
thus, it had been vain to blame, and useless to praise him.' " 
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•* His windows (at Cambridge) are ornamented with migno- 
nette and choice flowers in China vases, but outside may be 
di^coveretl some iron-work intended to be serviceable as a fire- 
escape, for he had a horror of fire. His furniture is neat and 
select; his books, rather for use than show, are disposed around 
him. He writes always with a crow-quill, speaks slowly and 
sententiously." — Carruthers. 

I. Outline of Life. 

Birth and Education — At Cambridge — Foreign Travels — 
Resides at Cambridge — Professor of History — Publication of 
the Elegy — His Famous Odes — Other Writings — Letters — 
Tastes and Studies — Personal Appearance and Peculiarities — 
As a Student — As a Man — Popularity — Famous Contempo- 
raries — Style — Anecdotes. 

Thomas Gray was bom in Cornhill, London, in 
1716. His father was a scrivener and exchange- 
broker, whose unamiable character occasioned his sep- 
aration from his wife, who seems to have had nothing 
in common with the fierce and brutal husband to whom 
she had been united ; and, borne down b}' blighted 
affections and straitened circumstances, she struggled 
braveh' to bring up respectably her family of eleven 
children. To the tender but unflinching devotion of 
this heroic woman, Thomas Gray owed the liberal edu- 
cation which was instrumental in obtaining for him the 
well-earned celebrity he was destined to acquire. 

In 1734 Gray went to Cambridge; but to him the 
routine of university life, and its necessar}' associations, 
proved extremely uncongenial. With the studies too, 
at least as there taught, he had no sj-mpathy. Mathe- 
matics he had little liking for under any circumstances ; 
but even classical studies, of which he was passionately 
fond, lost much of their charm when doled out to him 
in prosy lectures. 
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The life of the mild and melancholy student was a 
subject of wonder, mingled with ridicule, to the stu- 
dents of Cambridge. At length, in 1756, the paltry 
but irritating annoyances and practical jokes to which 
these 3'oung men subjected the poet caused him to seek 
permanent refuge in Pembroke Hall. A constitutional 
melancholy, but always lovable rather than misan- 
thropic, as time wore on, settled down darker and 
darker upon the poet's life. His depression of spirits 
is only too faithfully indicated in a letter written in 
1757. *' As to myself," he writes, " I cannot boast at 
present either of my spirits, my situation, my emplo}'- 
ment, or fertility. The dajs and nights pass, and I 
am never the nearer to an3'thing but that to which we 
are all tending." 

In 1757 the poet-laureate, Gibber, died, and the 
laurel with its emoluments was offered to Gray, but he 
declined the proffered honor. In 1768 he wafii appointed 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge ; but al- 
though he was a laborious student, and enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of the most learned men in 
Europe, his professorship was, upon the whole, a fail- 
ure. He could only work when and where instinct and 
impulse led him, and that was not towards a very 
effective discharge of the duties of his position. For 
six 3'ears he had been unable to read with one e3'e, 
while the other was bewildered with floating spots. He 
was not to suffer a long sickness. He died suddenly 
in the college hall, during dinner, Jul}- 24, 1771. And 
only a few days later, the grave of his mother, in the 
little rural churchyard of Stoke, was opened to receive 
the mortal remains of Thomas Graj'. 

When taken relatively with his vast learning and un- 
wearied application, the literary treasures which Gray 
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tk*» )yH|iK«thed to the world are few in number. Like 
l\^kMriii^, his thirst for the acquisition of knowledge 
WHS unbounded ; but, like Coleridge, be was weak and 
irreAolute in wielding the great and extraordinary abil- 
itles, natural and acquired, which he undoubtedly pos- 
aesoc d. Besides his immortal EUgy^ the principal 
works of Gray are, TheBard^ The Progress of Poesy ^ 
Ode to EUm CoUege^ poetical compositions in Latin, 
and translations from various languages. Had Gra^^ 
written more, he would have stood higher as a poet ; 
but he will be always remembered as a splendid lyric 
poet, and be remarkable for his dignified language and 
finished grace. 

II. Editions and References. 

1. SsLBCT PoBMS. Edited by Rolfe, with Notes, etc. Cloth, 

W ct$. ; paper, 40 cts. 

2. EUgy ; with Notes. Edited by Stevens and Morris. 25 cts. 

3. EUgy ; Progress of Poesy ; Bard, Hales' Longer English 

JFVmu, with Notes. $1.25. 

4. MUgy* and Ods on a Distant Prospect of Eton College, 

(Text onlly.) Clarendon Press Series. 5 cts. 

5. FovMS. To be found in most of the ordinary school-readers. 

Selections; extracts; etc. 
e. PosMS> with Lif^. ^'British Poets'' lE^dLWioii. $1.50. 

For iafbrmatioQ concerning the Life of Gray, consult the 
various text^books on English Literature; as Shaw, Chamber, 
Collier, Amoi^.^ etc. 

Many editions of the collected works of Gra}^ have 
been published. The first, including memoirs of his 
life and his correspondence, edited by his friend, Rev. 
Mr. Mason, appeared in 1775. It has often been 
printed, and is the groundwork of the editions by Mat- 
thiaa (1814) and Mitford (1816). Mitford, in 1843, 
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publiBhed Gray's correspondence with Rev. Mr. Nich- 
olls ; and in 1854 another collection of Grab's lettera 
was published, edited by Mitford. Consult Matthias's 
Observations on the Writings and Character of Gray ; 
Life by Dr. Johnson ; Carruthers, Mason, and otiiers ; 
and Howitt's Homes and Haunts of the British Poets, 
In connection with the study of Gray and his con- 
temporaries, the advanced student may find valuable 
information in Southey's Life of Cowper ; Morley's 
Gray^ in Morle3'*s ''English Men of Letter Series;" 
Lectures by Hazlitt and Henr}' Reed ; Drake's Liter' 
ary Hours; Chambers's Book of Day s^ Vol. II.; 
Lesson from Gray^s Elegy (Saturday Bevieto)^ June, 
1875 ; JV,A. Beview^ Vol. XCVI. ; Quarterly Beview^ 
Januar}', 1876 (also found in Rolfe's edition) ; and 
Lord Mahon's account of General Wolfe's tribute to 
Gray, in his History of England. 

III. Selections foe Study. 

Begin alwaj's with the Elegy^ and for elementary 
work, this is sufficient for Gra}'. For advanced work, 
stud}' On a Distant Prospect of Eton College^ Progress 
of Poesy ^ Bard^ and other poems, with selections from 
his Letters^ as the time ma}' allow. 

Note. — Swinton's Masterpieces of English Literature has 29 images of 
selections Arom Shakespeare ; 13 from Bacon ; 27 from Milton ; 14 from Dry- 
den ; 22 from Addison; Essay on Man from Pope; 16 from Gray; Deserted 
Village from Goldsmith; 9 from Cowper; 18 from Bnms; 18 from Irving; 
19 from Byron ; 20 from Longfellow; 11 from Whittier; 15 from Tennyson; 
Thanatopsis from Bryant ; and Christmas Carol from Dickens. 

IV. Questions on Life and Writings. 

When and where was Gray born? Where educated? With 
what famous man did he travel? His love for his mother? 
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What profession did he intend to follow? What changed his 
miAd? What can you say of his travels? What studies did he 
pursue? Where did he mainly reside? What was his position 
at Cambridge? How did he pass his time while at the university? 
Did lie write much ? Were all his writings carefully elaborated? 
What proof of this? What is his most famous poem? How 
many odes did he write ? Mention their titles. Are these well 
known and popular? Why not? Two lines from one of them 
are household words : what are they? On what model were his 
odes constructed? What other famous odes can you remember? 
What can you say of his letters t Why are they so well known? 
What other poets have written famous letters? With what great 
poet is Gray compared on account of his vast learning? What 
differences between these two men, as men and writers? What 
idea have you of Gray*s personal appearance ? What does Car- 
ruthers say? What illustrations of his timidity; personal pecul- 
iarities; fastidiousness? When did he die? Where was he 
buried? What have you read about the village? In 1778 a 
monument was erected to him in Westminster Abbey : are you 
familiar with its inscription ? 



» 



V. Questions on the Text of the "Elegy. 

** The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the lea. 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me." 

About what time was the Elegy begun, and when finished? 
Were some stanzas suppressed by the author? how many? 
Where was this churchyard located? any dispute about this 
point? Did the poem become popular at once ? has it so re- 
mained ? What is the best proof you can give of its popularity ? 
Is the original MS. in existence? At what price has it recently 
been sold? How many of the phrases and lines of the poem 
have become household words? What would you call the most 
familiar quotation ? What is the leading thought or idea run- 
ning through the whole? Did Gray really ever take twilight 
walks in a churchyard? In what other poems does he refer to 
himself? The last three stanzas are called the epitaph: did 
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the writers of this timedeyote much labor to eUborate epitaphs? 
What other epitaphs by famous men can you recall? .... 

Curfew : derivation of the word ? history of the word ? What 
Tarious explanations of this word ? What was the curfew bell ? 
Has this custom been continued in England? Have we a similar 
custom in our country ? A famous author has criticised these 
lines, by saying that the herds and ploughmen must have been 
several hours behind their usual time for coming home, if the 
curfew was ringing : what reply do you make to this criticism ? 
Tolls ; what is the meaning here? force of this particular word? 
Why not use rings instead of tolls t What is the effect of spe- 
cific words, so common in great writers? Illustrate this by some 
familiar quotation. Meaning of knell t why this specific word? 
The verse as a whole, explain its meaning. Force of lowing f 
Is herd singular or plural ? But the word wind is written both 
with and without the s; which is correct? how did Gray write 
it? [Rolfe, p. 83] why the specific word wind t why slowly t 
0*er is poetical for what ? why contracted, and by what author- 
ity ? Lea, used in poetry, prose, or both ? give synonyme. Why 
is ploughman used? what synonyme can you suggest? Force of 
ploughs t suggest a synonyme. This verse is remarkable for the 
number of transpositions which it will allow and still keep the 
idea; will you give orally all you can? Subject of leaves? 
Meaning of world f what figure used? Does the author refer 
to himself, hy met . . . . 

VI. Additional Questions on the "Elegy." 

We are indebted to Prof. W. A. Mowry (Mowr}' and 
Goff's School, Providence, R. I.) for the following ex- 
cellent questions on the first stanza of Gray's Elegy : 

*' The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me.** 

Who wrote this Elegy f When was it written ? What can 
you tell of its author? Meaning of Elegy t derivation? Where 
is it said to be written? Did Gray really write it in the church- 
yard, or did he wish to convey the idea that he is supposed to 
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be there while composing it? Meaning of churchyard t What 
word can yon substitute for it? Difference between churchyard 
and cemetery t BuriaX-phiee t Grave-yard t Give other syno- 
ny mes of the word. Give some account of English churchyards. 
What of their location? Appropriateness oi country churchyard 
to the poem ? Derivation of country f What kind of a word is 
churchyard? Simple, derivative, or compound? Would it be 
proper to write it without the hyphen? Why? When should, 
and when should not the hyphen be used? Should it be used 
with ploughman, in the third line of the first stanza? Why? 
Are the two component parts of churchyard equally important? 
If not, which is principal, and which subordinate? In the plural 
of this word which part would receive the s f How would it be 
with court-martial f Son-in-law t Elegy written in a country 
churchyard : is this a sentence? Would you call it tlie heading, 
or the title of the piece ? Why ? Would it be proper to call it 
the caption f Why not? Derivation of cap/to}i / 

How many propositions in the first stanza? What kind of 
propositions? In what does the third proposition differ from 
the first two ? In the first line, what does pai-ting depend upon ? 
What does day depend upon? By means of what word? What 
does knell depend upon? What element with tolls forms the 
first proposition? How is ^«re{ limited ? How is «otn.£2« limited ? 
What question does slowly answer with regard to winds t What 
question — o'er the lea t What is the subject of the tliird propo- 
sition? What the predicate? What kind of a predicate? How 
is plods limited? What relation does way bear to plods t By 
what is way limited? By what is leaves limited? 

Meaning of curfew f Derivation? What custom does it in- 
dicate? When was it introduced into England? By whom? 
How was it received by the people? At what hour was the cur- 
few rung? Did the custom prevail in the time of Gray? What, 
then, is the force of the word as here used ? Why does he say 
The curfew ? What bell rings the curfew here alluded to? Men- 
tion any allusion to the curfew in other writers. In what respect 
had the custom changed in the time of Gray, compared with the 
time of William the Conqueror? What custom have we that 
has descended from the curfew bell ? Has the curfew been rung 
at different hours in different periods? Mention an instance 
from Shakespeare of the use of the curfew bell at a late hour. 
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At what hour is it now rung in many places in New England ? 
Meaning of tolls t Derivation ? Synonymes ? Difference be- 
tween tolls and rings t Is tolls a transitive yerb ? Has kneU 
a signification kindred to tolls t Give other examples of an ob- 
jective case denoting kindred signification. Meaning of knell f 
Derivation? Synonymes? Difference between A:n«// and i^ea/ / 
Meaning of parting f Derivation ? Synonymes? Why will not 
departing do as well ? What does day here mean? From what 
language is day derived ? How many words of this line are from 
the Saxon? How many from the Latin? What from the French? 
What is the meaning of herd f To what animals does this word 
apply ? What is the difference between herd and fock f between 
herd and drove f Name the classes of animals to which each of 
these words apply. How does the word lowing affect the picture 
of the scene ? What circumstances render the word lotting ap- 
propriate? Is the verb to low onomatopoetic ? What is the 
meaning of onomatopoetic f Derivation of lowing f What 
kind of a noun is herd ? What is a herd ? Derivation ? Mean- 
ing of its primitive ? Describe the change from its primitive to 
its present meaning. What are the different meanings of herd / 
Connection of herd and hurdles f Appropriateness of winds f 
From what language is winds derived ? Give its derivation. Is 
wends from the same root? Give synonymes. Why is this pref- 
erable to tnoves f What additional feature does slowly present 
to the picture? Derivation of «/oirZy / Meaning of Zra / Deri- 
yation ? Former spelling? What kind of a word is ploughman t 
What form of composition does ploughman illustrat^e? Deri- 
yation of plough f Give some description of the ploughs of 
former times. Describe the ploughs of the ancient Romans. 
What kind of a word is homeward f Derivation of home f In 
what family of languages do we find the word home^ or its equiv- 
alent? Derivation of ward? Meaning of ward in composition? 
Give examples of the use of ward in different relations. Deri- 
yation and meaning of plods f Explain the appropriateness of 
plods. Is plods a transitive verb ? Give the construction of 
way. Derivation of the word ? Is it allied to wag ? to wagon f 
What connection is there in signification ? Meaning of weary f 
Derivation ? Difference between weary and tired f Is the way 
yreBxy, or the ploughman? Why, then, is weary applied to 
way f Describe the figure. How many transpositions of this 
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Terse can you make ? ^Vhy is this order of words preferable to 
either of the others ? What kind of a connective is andt What 
does it connect? What may a co-ordinate conjunction connect? 
Is the subject of leaves expressed or understood ? What is here 
meant by the world wliich the ploughman leaves t How can it 
be said that the world is left to darkness t What figure is em- 
ployed in the use of darkness t From what language is leave t 
Derivation? Is it allied to live? to lovet to believe t If so, 
how ? Derivation of world f Give the different significations. 
Derivation of dark f Different significations of darkness t 
Define darkness in the following quotations from the Bible: 
**Men love darkness rather than light." (John iii.) *• What I 
tell you in darkness^ that speak ye in light." (Matt, x.) '* A 
day of clouds and thick darkness.** (Joel ii.) ** Who liath de- 
livered us from the power of darkness.** (Col. i.) What is the 
meaning of the termination ness ? What is its derivation ? Does 
and connect words, phrases, or sentences ? Derivation of to t 
To is the opposite of what preposition ? Difference between to 
and towards t How many different words have the same pro- 
nunciation SLstof Peculiar meaning of to in the following in- 
stances: To and /ro/ 7V)-day, ^o-night, <o-morrow? Heave 
iof "I will not;" " You shalHo," or " <oo " / Is the latter 
grammatically correct? 

In this stanza, from what different languages are words de- 
rived? How many words from each ? 
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VII. Review Analysis. 



1. Personal career. 

2. Literary works. 

3. Famous contempo- 
I. Life. . . -^ raries. 

4. Character and style. 

5. Personal peculiari- 
ties. 

TT c^ir,»/<.»a ^« r Mason ; Matthias ; 

III. WBrnxoB. { ^tZL"^'"' 

IV. Criticism of Style, and Illustra- 
tion. 

, V. Quotations. 
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VIII. Selections to Commit to Memory. 

The student is advised to commit to memor}' only 
the choicest selections, — ver}' rarely all of a poem. 
The Elegy is, however, an exception, and should be 
thoroughly committed during a term's study, and care- 
fully reviewed, together with all other selections chosen 
for this purpose. If time does not allow, the following 
stanzas are the best to select : i. ; viii. ; ix. ; xi. ; 
XIII. ; xiY. ; XIX. ; xxii. ; £pitaph. 

Ode to Eton College ; line 91 : 

** Yet, ah ! why should ihcy know their fate," etc 

Bard : line 71 : 

'* Fair laughs the mom," etc. 

Mason*8 Epitaph : 

'* No more the Grecian muse," etc. 

'* Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? " 

*' Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

•* The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour : — 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 

" But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll : 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze tlie genial current of tlie soul." 

8 
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CHAPTER VDL 
WASHINGTON IBVING. 178^-1859. 

'*I haye glanced oTer the SkHA^Bock, II is podtiTelj 
beautiAtl." — Sir WaUer SeatL 

'* If lie withes to study a style which possesses the charac- 
teristic beauties of Addison's, its ease, simplicity, and elegance, 
with greater accuracy, point, and spirit, let him give liis days 
and nights to the yolnmes of Irring." — Edward Everett s Advice 
to a Student. 

** I know of no books which are oftener lent than those that 
bear the pseudonymo of ' Geoffrey Crayon.' Few, very few, can 
show ft long succession so pure, so graceful, and so raried, as 
Mr. trying.** — Mary Russell Miiford, 

** Amiableness is so strongly marked in all Irying's writings 
M neyer to let you forget the man ; and tlie pleasure is doubled 
in the fiftnie manner as it is in lively conyersation with one for 
whom you haye a deep attochment and esteem." — J?. If. 
//ttftetf 8r, 

*' ttich and original humor, great refinement of feeling and 
delii'ftcy of sentitiient. Style accurately finished, easy, and 
trrtli«tmretit. Accurate obicrver: his descriptions are correct, 
Htl)hliit(?ttt Attd beautiful/*— Oeorge S, IJtUard. 

WAStttHotoK IttViNO, one of the earliest and most 
flWtltllrtl' of AttlGHottn authors, was bom in New York 
t'IkV IH iTftBi Ho received onl}* a common-school 
^^iH^ftttlHll^ Htut while he left the school-room at sixteen, 
Vbl i>H' JtlttHjV ;\ Grtt*il afterwards pursued a systematic 
i'HHHM Hf i^rtititljt of the standard authors, especially 
t'lrtHHV'k^h Sn^Htti»tS tt»«l llunyan. In his boyhood days 
ht? ^WM^\\ \\^ hHVti d tmtuml talent for writing essays 
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and stories. As he always detested mathematics, he 
often wi'ote compositions for his school-mates, and 
they in turn worked out his problems for him. He 
studied law for a time, but not being inclined to submit 
to the drudgery of a profession, preferred to employ 
most of his time in rambling excursions around Man- 
hattan Island, by which he became familiar with the 
beautiful scenery which he afterwards made famous by 
his pen. Thus he acquired that minute knowledge of 
various historical locations, curious traditions, and 
legends which he so beautifully made use of in his 
Sketch-Book and History of New York. In 1804, 
being threatened with pulmonar}'^ disease, he sailed for 
Europe, and remained abroad for nearly two years. On 
his return, he undertook to resume his legal practice, 
but without success. In company with others, he 
began the publication of a serial called " Salamagundi." 
It was well conducted, and proved successful. Soon 
after he published his Knickerbockei'^s History of New 
York^ '' the most unique, perfectly rounded, and elab- 
orately sustained burlesque in our literature." He 
conducted a magazine in Philadelphia for two 3'ears, to 
which he contributed articles afterwards included in 
the Sketch-Book. In 1814, he served as an aid to 
Governor Tompkins, and at the end of the war again 
went to Europe, where he continued to live for the next 
seventeen jears. By the failure of his brother he lost 
all his property, and having been thus thrown upon his 
own resources, he devoted himself to literature to earn 
a living. His Sketch-Book was published in 1818. 
By the personal influence of Sir Walter Scott it was 
republished in London, and at once established IrA-ing's 
reputation as a standanl author. The Sketch-Book has 
always been accepted as one of the best of our Eng- 
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lish classics. Its popularity has never declined, and 
to-day it is read and re-read throughout the English- 
speaking world. It is used extensivel}' as a text-book 
in this countr}^ England, and German}*, to enable 
pupils to acquire a master}' of pure and elegant Eng- 
lish. His next works were Bracebridge Hall, published 
in 1822, and Tales of a Traveller, in 1824. Having 
been commissioned to make some translations from the 
Spanish, he took up his residence in Madrid. From this 
residence in Spain we are indebted for some of Ills 
most charming works, as. Life of Columbus, Conquest 
of Granada, The Alhambra, Mahomet and his Suxxes- 
sors, Spanish Papers, etc. He returned to America in 
1832. During the next ten 3'ears were published Asto- 
ria, Adventures of Captain Bonn£'ville, and Wolf erf s 
Boost. In 1842 In'ing was appointed Minister to 
Spain. His Life of Goldsmith was published four 
3'ears later, after his return home. His last and most 
carefullj' written work was the Life of Washington, in 
five volumes. 

Irving's last jears were passed at " Sunnyside," his 
delightful residence at Tarrytown, on the Hudson, in 
the midst of the beautiful scenes which he has immor- 
talized. IrA'ing died Nov. 28, 1859, the same jear 
with Prescott, the historian, and Macaulaj'. From 
Underwood's Hand- Book of American Authors we take 
the following extract: ^'It is not difficult to assign 
Inang's place among our autliors. Thackeraj' happilj'- 
spoke of him as ' the first ambassador whom the New 
World of Letters sent to the Old.' In our lighter 
literature he is without a rival as an artist. He is 
equally happy in his delineations of scenery and char- 
acter : he moves us to tears or to laughter at his pleas- 
ure. His works have all an admirable proportion: 
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nothing necessary is omitted, and needless details are 
avoided. In short, we can sa}* that his style is abso- 
lutely unrivalled in its fluency, grace, and picturesque 
effect." 

I. Editions and References. 

The most convenient and cheapest edition of Ir>'ing's 
works is the " People's Edition," which is sold for $1.00 
a volume. The Sketch-Book in this edition is exten- 
sively used as a text-book in our large schools. The 
*'*' Crayon Reader," including miscellaneous extracts 
from his writings, is especially adapted to school pur- 
poses. A selection from Irving called Six Selections 
from Irving' 8 Sketch-Book^ with notes, questions, etc., 
by H. B. Sprague and M. E. Scates, price 50 cents, 
is one of the best school editions published. " Amer- 
ican Poems " has sixtj'-four pages devoted to Ining. 
The complete text of Rip Van Winkle can be found in 
Hunf s English Literature^ and Underwood's American 
Literature has several excellent selections. It is need- 
less to say that most of the reading-books have more 
or less selections from Irving. 

For full particulars concerning Ir^ing's personal and 
literary career, the student is referred to Curtis's 
Homes of American Authors^ Griswold's Prose Writers 
of America^ Duy chinck's -4mer/can Literature^ Tucker- 
man's Sketch, and Bryant's Oration, delivered a few 
years ago, and since re-published in a volume of essa3's. 
Read also the Life of Irving in Hill's series of Great 
American Authors^ and an essaj'^ by Charles D. Warner, 
published separately, and also found in the Atlantic for 
March, 1880. The following volumes of Harpers* con- 
tain references to Irving: ii., xiv., xx., xxi., xxiv. 
See the Atlantic Monthly^ Vols. vi. and xiii. An ex- 
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haustive biography of Irving has been written by his 
nephew, Pierre Irving. 

NoTB. — Royse'B Manwid qf American Literature has eighteen pages 
deToted to selectioiu and references pertaining to Irving; thirty-five to 
Whittier; twenty to Longfellow ; twenty-five to Bryant; and twenty each 
to Hawthorne, Holmes, and Cooper. 

n. Principal WRniNos. 

Salmagundi; Sketch-Book; History of New York; Brace- 
bridge Hall ; Tales of a Traveller ; Life of Columbus ; Conquest 
of Granada; Alhambra; Tour of the Prairies; Abbotsford and 
Newstead Abbey ; Legends of the Conquest of Spain ; Astoria ; 
Adventures of Captain Bonneville ; Life of Goldsmith.; Life of 
Washington. 

m. Selections to Read. 

The student is advised to begin with the Sketch- 
Book, The following are some of the best sketches : 

1. The Wife. 2. Rip Van Winkle. 8. Rural Life in Eng- 
land. 4. The Broken Heart. 5. The Widow and her Son. 
6. The Mutability of Literature. 7. Westminster Abbey. 8. 
Christmas. 9. Christmas Eve. 10. Christmas Day. 11. The 
Christmas Dinner. 12. The Pride of the Village. 18. The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

After the Sketch-Book^ the whole or certain chapters 
of the Life of Goldsmith may be read, especially in 
connection with the study of Goldsmith's text. Sketches 
similar to those in the Sketch-Book may be found in 
Bracehridge Hall, Traveller^ Crayon Miscellany, and 
other volumes. Certain chapters in Knickerbocker's 
History of New York will be found verj' interesting. 

To Commit to Memory. 

Little minds are tamed and subdued by misfortune, but great 
minds rise above it. 

How easy it is for one benevolent being to diffuse pleasure all 
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around him; and hov tmlj ii k kind hnrt a fbnnMn of glad- 
nen, making eTer7ttii[iK Id iu Ticinit; to frethen into iroiie* t 

Snretj tiappineii is reflective, like tlie light of heaTen; and 
ereiy conntenance, bright with tmilet, and glowing with inno- 
cent enjojment, ii a mirror, tranimitting to othen the ray* of 
a tapreme and erer-ihining beneTolence. 

SUGGESTIONS OF TOPICS OF INQUIRY. 

(From Sprague'i " Six Selections from Irring'a Sltetth-BoiA.') 

1. The VoTasfl. 

What la the gnlf that a Toyage interpoiei hetween ni and onr 
home*? What woriU describe it? 

'■ Whither he may be driven " (line S4). Why is tehilher 
belter than lehtret Which of them meant to what place? 
Whicli of them means at or tit what place? 

" I said that at «ea all is vaCHDcy " (line S8)< Quote any 
previous passage containing tiiis idea. 

What were some of the amusements of the Toyage? Day- 
Dreaming? Looking down " on the monsters of the deep at 
their uncouth gambols "? Watching a distant sail? Contemplat- 
ing the object seen at a distance, the mast of a wrecked ship? 
Storytelling? Any other? 

" Expectation, anxiety, dread, despair " (lines 93, 94). Which 
expresses the strongest feeling? How are the words arranged? 
Define a climax. 

What *' has brought the ends of the earth into communion "? 
How? 

Narrate in yonr own words the captun's itory. Point out the 
most pathetic expressions in it. 

What does Irving say of the ship during the storm? 

Explain " how she seems to lord it over the deept" Contrast 
that with the description of her course during the storm. 

What were objects of interest as the ship approached the 

At what point did they land? 

Describe tlie crowd on the pier. 

Wbo was tlw most important person there ? 
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What ]>Athetic incident is told? 

" I stepped upon the land of ray forefathers.** Wlio? Why 
land of my forefaihers t 

Express the idea of the last sentence in other words. 

Select nautical words or phrases in this sketch. 

Was the voyage made in a steamer or in a sailing vessel? 
Give reasons for the answer. 

What is the general character of this sketch? Description? 

Commit to memory the paragraph beginning, *' We one day 
descried some shapeless object,** etc. 

Select and commit to memory any other passage in the piece. 
Give your reason for your selection. 

What is the simple subject in the first sentence in this sketch? 
The entire subject? 

2. Westminster Abbey. 

Where is Westminster Abbey? 

How is the word minster used? 

Who was tlie founder of the abbey? Edward the Confessor? 

What tradition influenced in selecting the site? 

When did the abbey lose its conventual char^'ter? Why? 

At what season of the year did Irving visit the abbey? 

Is there any fact or description in the sketch that shows the 
age of the building? 

What were the author's thoughts as he passed from the 
cloisters into the abbey? 

Where do visitors linger longest? Why? 

What epitaph does Irving notice? What criticism does he 
make on it? 

What does ho think of Mrs. Nightingale's monument? 

" Beating against the very walls of the sepulchre.** What is 
the sepulchre? Why so called? 

Describe the walls and roof of Henry the Seventh's chapel. 

Where is Henry the Seventh's tomb? Define mausoleum, 

** Sure signs of solitariness and desertion.'* What are the 
signs? Why are they signs of solitariness and desertion? 

Does Irving favor Mary or Elizabeth in what he says ? Give 
a reason for your answer. 

Commit to memory the description of the mu^ic of the organ. 

Who was Edward the Confessor? 
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" It was literally bat a 8tep flrom the throne to the sepulchre. 
Explain. What lesson do these *< incongruous mementos 
teach? 

What time of the day was it when Irving lefl the abbey ? 

** ^ is indeed the empire of Death." What is the empire of 
Denth? 

"Columns, arches, pyramids, — what are they but heaps of 
sand^ and their epitsiphs but characters vfritten in the dust t *' 
Explain with special reference to the italicized words. 

Make short, pointed quotations from this sketch. 

Give the substance of the last paragraph in fresh words. 

What is the general character of this sketch? Description? 
Reason for your answer ? 

3. Iiesend of Sleepy Hollow. 

What is the general character of this sketch, — pathetic ? 
didactic? humorous? 

Where is Sleepy Hollow? Describe it. 

Who is the hero of this sketch ? the heroine ? 

Name all the characters, and connect with each appropriate 
qualifying words or phrases. 

Of what are there descriptions in this sketch? Persons, 
scenes, animals, buildings ? Of what else ? 

Select one description of each kind. Reproduce one of the 
selections in fresh words. 

What are some of the most prominent traits in Ichabod*s 
character? 

Name and describe briefly, the horses in this sketch. 

Make four short quotations, each complete in itself. 

Select several of the most humorous passages. 

Write a composition on ** School in Sleepy Hollow." 

When is Ichabod Crane most ludicrous? 

What does Ichabod do when he is very much frightened? 

How were the guests entertained at the ** quilting frolic " ? 

Commit to memory the most beautiful description in the piece. 

Describe the Headless Horseman as Ichabod saw him. Ex- 
plain the mystery of his appearance to Ichabod. 

Who settled Ichabod's estate? What property had he? 

What accounts of Ichabod were brought from New York? 

What did the " old country wives " maintain? 

Analyze the last sentence in the piece. 
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Select any sentence that pleases you, and give the meaning 
of it m different words, making an equivalent sentence. Make 
six such equivalent sentences, each of which shall mean exactly 
the same as the following: "There is no situation in life but 
has its advantages and pleasures, — provided we will but take a 
joke as we find it." 

This practice of constructing equivalent sentences is alwsys 
entertaining, and one of the most profitable of language lessons. 

4. Final JDzaminatioii Topics on Bprague'a *' Six Selections." 

When and where was Irving bom? Fix the date by an im- 
portant historical event. 

Give some account of his life in Europe. 

What marked honors did he receive in England? 

When was his fame as an author well-established, both at 
home and abroad? 

What distinguished British authors were his friends? 

Name his chief works. 

Who sug^^ested the idea of Brtuebrtdge ffaU t 

What books of his are truly American in subject? 

Did Irving ever do any work besides book-making? 

What distinguished American statesmen in his time ? 

Give the chief events in American history during the period 
of Irving*s life ; in English and French history. 

Under wliat fictitious names did he write ? 

What was the name of his home ? where was it ? 

Is there any appropriateness in the name, GeoffVey Crayon, 
as author of The Sketch Book t Explain. 

What idea of Irving as a man would be derived from reading 
his works ? 

What does the phrase *' contemporary writers " mean? 

Into what classes may be divided the sketches? descriptive? 
humorous? pathetic? narrative? didactic? other? 

Where is the scene of each sketch laid ? 

Name the chief characters in the sketches, connecting with 
each some appropriate qualifying word or phrase. 

Which is your favorite sketch? Why? 

Write briefly an outline of the story of The Widow and her Son. 

Sketch the character and personal appearance of Ichabod 
Crane. 
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Qnote from tha tkolchei, and itate whftt there U tliat U itrik- 
iog in the patiRgei quoted. 

Nuns TeTj hnmoroiu uid jerj patlietic pauigei in the 
■Icelchei. 

Select k piMage of fine deacriptioo. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 1T94— 1878. 

"Hia name U claailciil in the literature of the langaage. 
Whererer English poetrj ia read and loved, hia poema are 
known by heart."— G. S. HiUard. 

" The veraea of Brjant come ai Mauredlj from the ' rell of 
Engliah Dndeflled' aa the flnei compoajtiona uf Wordsworth." — 
Rttre. Betita. 

"Hia poetrj OTerflowa with natural religion, — with what 
■Wordsworth calls the 'religion of the words.' This reveren- 
tial Bwc of liie inviaibte pervades Thanatopiis and the Forest 
Hymn, imparting to them ■ aweet salemnilf which must affect 
■U thinking hearts." 

" Bryant'i writinga tranaport na into the dpptlia of the solemn 
primeval furest, to the shores of the lonely luke, the banks of 
the wild, nnmeless stream, or the brow of the tncky upland, 
rising like a promoiitor7 from amidst a wide ocean of foliage ; 
while tbej ahed around us the glories of a climate fierce in its 
eitremes, but splendid in all its Ticissitudea." — Irving. 

WiLUAK CcLLBH Bktast, who may be saiil to share 
wiUi LongfelloTT and Wbittier the first place among the 
great poets of America, was born at Cummington, Mass., 
in 1794. He was carefully educated by liis father, 
who seems to have been a man of more than ordinary 
attainments. While even a bity, Bryant was remarkable 
for his poetical abilities. At the age of ten he made 
translations from the Latin authors, which were pub- 
lished, and at thirteen he wrote the Embargo, a long 
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poem of some merit. He entered Williams College, re- 
mained there only two years, and then began to study 
law. After being admitted to the bar, be continued 
to practise law for several years in Great Barrington, 
Mass., but removed to New York city in 1825, and de- 
voted himself solely to literary work. The publication 
of Thanatopsis^ at the age of nineteen, gave him an 
enviable rank at once among the great poets. This re- 
markable production has continued to be a favonte poem 
ever since it was first published. Bryant became con- 
nected with the New York Evening Post in 1826, and 
continlied for over fifty years to be associated with this 
paper as part owner and editorial contributor. He re- 
sided at Roslyn, Long Island, until his death, in 1878. 
While Bryant attained his reputation principally on 
account of his poems, he ranks high as a writer of 
prose. He led a remarkably busy life, for in addition 
to writing most carefully elaborated poems 3'ear after 
year, books of travels, translations, orations, and ad- 
dresses, he was an industrious editorial writer for the 
Evening Post^ a part ownership in which made him 
one of the richest authors of modem times. Mr. Cath- 
cart, in his Literary Reader^ speaking of Bryant, 8a3's : 
"He is distinctively a student and interpreter of 
nature ; all her aspects and voices are familiar to him, 
and are reproduced in his poetry with a solemn and 
ennobling beauty which has never been attained by 
any other American poet. In many respects his verse 
resembles Wordsworth's; but its spirit is less intro- 
spective, and appeals more directly to the common 
understanding. Another striking characteristic of Mr. 
Bryant's poetry is its lofty moral tone, which is the 
eloquence of a great intellect warmed and controlled 
by high and pure impulses." 
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I. Editions and References. 

There is no complete edition of Br}'ant'8 poems suit- 
able for a text-book. We have, however, just the book 
needed in Alden's Studies in Bryant (127 pages, price 
45 cents), a little work containing a choice selection of 
the best poems, with an introduction by Brj-ant him- 
self, and questions on the text of each poem by the 
editor. If an extendetl course in Bryant is desired, no 
better or more practical book can be used. Most of 
the common books of selections (Underwood, Hunt, 
Royse, Cleveland), as well as the more advanced 
reading-books, contain enough selections for ordinury 
purposes. See selections from Bryant in '^American 
Poems," price $1.25. For facts concerning the life of 
Bryant, these books ma}- be read ; also consult IlilFs 
Life of Bi'yant in " Great American Author Series," 
and an essay by Bayard Taylor. 

Note. — Bryant died Jane 12, 1878. Tlie Btadent mny find the detaflH of 
Bryant's public and private life in the leading iieriodicalg publiMlie<i a few 
days after this date. Reatl interesting (illustrated) articles on Bryant In 
Scribner'B for August, 1878; Wide Awake, Sept., 1878, and Harper' 8 Mag' 
azine for Aug., 1878. 

II. Selections for Study. 

The Death of the Flowers; To a Waterfowl; To the Evening 
Wind; Hymn to the North Star; Thanatopsis; Forest Hymn; 
The Conqueror ; Green River ; Autumn Woods ; Flood of Years ; 
A Hymn of the Sea; The West Wind; The Return of Youth; 
The Life that Is; The Hurricane; The Crowded Street; The 
Tides ; The Snow Shower. 

III. Questions on the Text. 

(See Note, page 36.) 

The following questions on Bryant's poems have 
been taken from Joseph Alden's valuable little book 
called Studies in Bryant : 
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THE DEATH OF THE FLOWEBS. 

The melancholy days are come, 

The saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 

And meadows brown and sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, 

The autumn leaves lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying gust. 

And to the rabbit's tread. 
The robin and the wren are flown, 

And from the shrubs the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow, 

Througli all the gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers. 

That lately sprang and stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, 

A beauteous sisterhood? 
Alas ! they all are in their graves ; 

The gentle race of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds, 

With the fair and good of ours. 
The ra)n is falling where they lie, 

But the cold November rain 
Calls not, from out the gloomy earth. 

The lovely ones again. 

The wind-flower and the violet. 

They perished long ago. 
And the brier-rose and the orchis died 

Amid the summer glow ; 
But on the hill the golden-rod. 

And the aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sun-flower by the brook 

In autumn beauty stood, 
Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven. 

As falls the plague on men, 
And the brightness of their smile was gone 

From upland, glade, and glen. 
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And now, when comes the calm, mild day, 

As still such days will come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee 

From out their winter home ; 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard. 

Though all the trees nre still. 
And twinkle in the smoky light 

The waters of the rill, 
The south wind searches for the flowers 

Whose fragrance late he bore. 
And sighs to find them in the wood 

And by the stream no more. 

And then I think of one who in 

Her youthful beauty died. 
The fair, meek blossom that grew up 

And faded by my side; 
In the cold, moist earth we laid her. 

When the forest cast the leaf. 
And we wept that one so lovely 

Should have a life so brief: 
Yet not unmeet it was that one, 

Like that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful. 

Should perish with the flowers. 

What do you first meet with in this poem? What relation 
has the last half of the first line to the first half? What is the 
office of the second line ? What relation has the third line to 
the first clause of the stanza? What relation has the fourth 
line to the third? Why is the word eddying used? What is 
the office of the fifth and sixth lines? Why are shrubs men- 
tioned in connection with the jay t What do the first two lines 
of the second stanza do? With what are the phrases in the 
second line connected? To what does a beauteous sisterhood 
relate? What do the third and fourth lines do? What relation 
has the second statement tu the first ? What figure do you find 
in these lines? What is the office of the fifth and sixth linos? 
What is the office of but t Is rain personified? Is earth per- 
sonified? Of what is the third stanza a continuation? Which 
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are the most striking lines in this stanza? What figure is in 
these lines? What is the difference between ^/ae^e and glen? 
What does the fourth stanza do? What poetical incidents are 
mentioned? What bold personification in this stanza? What is 
the wind represented as doing? What is the office of the sixth 
stanza? What is the analogy? What relation has the second 
line to the first? What relation has the last part of the third line 
to the first part? What is the office of the fourth line? What 
is the office of the last two lines ? Point out the most beautiful 
lines in the poem. 



HYMN TO THE NORTH STAR. 

The sad and solemn night 
Hath yet her multitude of cheerful fires ; 

The glorious host of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she retires ; 
All through her silent watches, gliding slow, 
Her constellations come, and climb the heavens, and go. 

Day, too, hath many a star 
To grace his gorgeous reign, as bright as they : 

Through the blue fields afar. 
Unseen, they follow in his flaming way ; 
Many a bright lingerer, as the ere grows dim, 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with him. 

And thou dost see them rise, 
Star of the Pole ! and thou dost see them set. 

Alone, in thy cold skies. 
Thou keep*st thy old, unmoving station yet, 
Nor join*st the dances of that glittering train. 
Nor dipp'st thy Tirgin orb in the blue western main. 

There, at morn's rosy birth, 
Thou lookest meekly through the kindling air. 

And eve, that round the earth 
Chases the day, beholds thee watching there ; 
There noontide finds thee, and the hour that calls 
The shapes of polar flame to scale heaven's azure walls. 
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Alike, beneath thine eye, 
The deeds of darkness and of light are done ; 

High toward the star-lit sky 
Towns blaxe — the smoke of battle blots the son \ 
The night-storm on a thousand hills is loud, 
And the strong wind of day doth mingle sea and dond. 

On thine nnaltering blaze 
The half-wrecked mariner, his compass lost. 

Fixes his steady gaze, 
And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast ; 
And they who stray in perilous wastes, by night. 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their footsteps right. 

And, therefore, bards of old. 
Sages and hermits of the solemn wood. 

Did in thy beams behold 
A beauteous type of that unchanging good. 
That bright, eternal beacon, by whose ray 
The voyager of time should shape his heedful way. 

Why is the night called sad and solemn t What is meant by 
het fires t What are personified in the third line? What rela- 
tion have the third and fourth lines to the first and second? 
What is meant by dark hemisphere t she retires t What rela- 
tion have the fifth and sixth lines to the fourth ? Why is elimh 
used? What is said in the first four lines of the second stanza? 
Why is gorgeous used? Why do the stars follow t Why are 
the words flaming way used? What is asserted in the last two 
lines ? What is meant by eve grows dim t What figures are 
used in the last two lines? What is addressed in the third 
stanza? Why is alone used? Why cold skies t What relation 
has the fifth to the fourth line? Wliat is meant hy dipping 
thy orb t What does the fourth stanza describe? What is the 
meaning of morn's rosy birth t Why is kindling air used? 
What striking figure in the third and fourth lines ? What time 
is mentioned besides morning^ noon, and eve t To what is allu- 
sion made in the last line ? What assertion is in the first two 
lines of the fifth stanza? What is meant by deeds of light f 

What kind of deeds are mentioned in the remaining lines of the 
9 
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stanza? What is the office of the sixth stanza? What conse- 
quence is deduced from the facts stated in this stanza? What 
is meant by hermits of the solemn wood? eternal beacon t What 
is a voyager oftim^ t Why does the poet say heedful wny ? 

IV. Selections to Commit to Memory. 

Almost every poem which Brj'ant has ever written 
contains lines worthy to be committed to memory'. It 
requires no special effort to find them, as in the volu- 
minous writings of Cowper or Bj-ron, for even the 
3-oungest student will readily select and retain in mem- 
or}' the sweet, melodious but solemn verses of Amer- 
ica's great poet. As illustrations, we refer the student 
to the following passages as those frequently quoted, 
and generally considered among the best of Br}*ant's 
verses : 

1. Thanatopsis ; last nine lines : 

*' So live that when thy summons comes." 

2. Forest Hymn ; first eight lines : 

** The groves were God^s first temples." 

8. Autumn Woods ; last twelve lines : 

** O Autumn I why so soon depart? ** 

4. The Third of November / last eight lines : 

** Dreary is the time." 

5. The Crowded Street ; last eight lines : 

'* Each, when his tasks or pleasures call." 

6. The I>eath of the Flowers ; last six lines : 

'* And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty 
died." 

"Loveliest of lovely things are they 
On earth, that soonest pass away ; 
The rose that lives its little hour 
Is prized above the sculptured flower; 
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Eren love, long tried, and cherished long, 
Becomes more tender and more strong 
At thought of that insatiate grave, 
From which ita yearnings cannot save." 

*' Dreary are the years when the eye can look no longer 
With delight on nature, or hope on human Icind ; 

Oh, may those that whiten my temples, as they pass me, 
Leave the heart unfrozen, and spare the cheerful mind I " 

'* So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan tliat moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in tlie silent halls of death, 
Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach tliy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams." 



CHAPTER IX. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 1728—1774. 

**No man was more foolish when he had not a pen in hia 
hand, or more wise when he had." — Samuel Johnson, 

**He was a friend to virtue, and in his most playful pages 
never forgets what is due to it. A gentleness, delicacy, and 
purity of feeling distinguish wliatever he wrote, and bear a cor- 
respondence to a generosity of disposition which knew no bounds 
but his last guinea." — Walter Scott, 

" Think of him reckless, thoughtless, vain, if you like, — but 
merciful, gentle, generous, full of love and pity. His humor 
delighting us still ; his song fresh and beautiful as when first he 
charmed with it ; his words in all our mouths ; his very weak- 
nesses beloved and familiar; his benevolent spirit seems still 
to smile on us ; to do gentle kindnesses ; to succor with sweet 
charity ; to soothe, caress, and forgive ; to plead with the for- 
tunate for the unhappy and the iwor." — W, M, Thackeray, 
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*'Thc delineations of this character [the *' good vicar," in the 
Vicar of Wakefield], his course of life through joys and sorrows, 
the ever-increasing interest of the story, make tliis novel one of 
the best that was ever yrniten,** —Ooethe, 

Oliver Goldsmith was born in a little village called 
Pallas, or Pallasmbre, in the count}- of Longford, Ire- 
land, in 1728. His father was a poor Protestant clerg}-- 
man, whose income during the earlier portion of his life 
did not exceed forty pounds a jear. This amiable and 
worthy man has been immortalized in the writings of 
his illustrious son, being the antitype of the "Man in 
Black" in TJie Citizen of the World, the "Dr. Prim- 
rose*' of Tlie Vicar of Wakefield, and the "Village 
Preacher" of Tlie Deserted Village, Oliver was the 
fifth in a family of eight children, so it was impossible 
for his father to afford to give him the advantages of 
a liberal education ; but his uncle Contarine furnished 
the necessar}' money to enable the future poet to attend 
in succession the universities of Dublin, Edinburgh, 
and Leyden, to study medicine. The poet's first teacher, 
however, was the schoolmistress of the little village of 
Lissoy, which many of his admirers identity with the 
"sweet Auburn" of his verses. Under this teacher, 
who taught, or tried to teach, liim his letters, Oliver 
earned the unenviable reputation of being the most stu- 
pid boy in the school. 

Passing in succession through one or two inferior 
schools, Goldsmith entered Trinity College, Dublin, as 
a sizar, in 1745. At Dublin the 3'oung poet's career 
was idle and irregular. The prescribed studies of the 
college he detested, while he evinced a strong procliv- 
ity' for getting into debt, scrapes, and difficulties gen- 
erall}'. More than once the purse of his uncle Con- 
tarine had to be opened to assist his thriftless nephew, 
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who had once or twice to write and sing street ballads 
to keep himself firom starving. He left Dublin in 1749, 
and spent a year or two in idleness, alternating with 
irresolute and vain attempts to settle down, first as a 
schoolmaster, and then as a law^^er. His uncle sent 
him to Edinburgh to stud}** medicine, and from Edin- 
burgh he proceeded to Lej'den, where he remained only 
a 3'ear, and then set off to make, on foot, the tour of 
the European continent, and with no resources what- 
ever except a guinea and a flute. In this destitute 
manner Goldsmith proceeded through Flanders, France, 
Switzerland, and Italj*. Arriving in England in some- 
what similar circumstances, he made the friendship 
of Dr. Johnson, and published The Traveller (1764), 
which brought him l)oth money and celebrity. En- 
couraged by this success, and by the kindly interest 
taken in him by such men as Pitt, Burke, and Sir 
Joshua Rej'nolds, the author of The Traveller produced 
in succession his celebrated domestic novel. The Vicar 
of Wakefield^ his two comedies. The Oood-naZured Man 
and She Stoops to Conquer, TJie Deserted Village, and 
his histories of Rome, Greece, and England. These 
were all in an encouraging degree successful, but noth- 
ing could teach their unfortunate author the virtues of 
caution, self-restraint, and self-respect. He continued 
to be borne down by debt, and his life remained as 
darkly checkered as ever. Among the more expensive 
of his follies was an irrepressible habit of gambling ; 
and he was addicted to a noble, indeed, but sadly 
thriftless and indiscriminating generosit}'. He died in 
the prime of life, in 1774, of a nervous fever produced 
by his irregular mode of living and intense mental anx- 
iety. He was buried in the graveyard of the Temple 
Church, Fleet Street, London, where a flagstone still 
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marks his grave ; and in Westminster Abbey there is a 
monument to bis memory, inscribed wit^ a Latin epi- 
taph from the pen of Dr. Johnson. 

His most celebrated poems are The Traveller and 
Hie Deserted Village — both of them descriptive. The 
former of these was begun in Switzerland while he was 
on his travels, and contains delightful sketches of the 
scenery, and the manners and customs of the people in 
the various countries through which he passed. The 
Deserted Village is a verj^ tender and beautiful poem, 
describing the return of a traveller to his native vil- 
lage, which he finds in ruins. He wanders through it 
recalling to mind the garden, the alehouse, the school, 
the preacher's house, as last he had seen them ; and is 
filled with sadness when he discovers that the hopes he 
once had cherished of being able to spend the evening 
of his dajs in the village of his birth are not to be real- 
ized. The poetr}^ of Goldsmith is simple in expres- 
sion, and full of quiet tenderness, while his lines are 
easy and melodious. Popular as his poems ma}" be, 
his comedy. She Stoops to Conquer^ and his novel. The 
Vicar of Wakejield^ are still greater favorites. In all 
of these works. Goldsmith is free from that coarseness 
and vulgarity which are so observable in the writings 
of many of the writers of his da}'. In the matter of 
composition. Goldsmith in his prose works is consid- 
ered to have come very near the perfection of Addi- 
son's style. 

I. Editions and References. 

1. Poems. Rolfe's English Classics ; Notes and Illustrations. 

Cloth, 60 cents ; Paper, 40 cents. 

2. Works. Complete. «• Globe " edition. $1.26. 

8. Deserted Village and Traveller: with Notes, etc. Hales's 
Longer English Poems, $i 25. 
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4. Thb same. Reprinted separately. 18 cents. 

5. Thb same. Lippincott's *' Annotated Poems." 25 cents. 

6. The same Poems. Edited by Stevens and Morris. 15 and 

25 cents. 

7. Poems. ** English Poets"; with many Anecdotes, Biog- 

raphy, etc. 91.00. 

8. Poems ; and Principal Prose Writings. ** Chandos Classics.** 

91.00. 

9. Selections fbom Essays. Hudson's English Classics. 30 

cents. 

10. Harpeb*8 *' Half Hour Series." Poems, 25 cents ; Plays, 

20 cents ; Viear of Wakefield, 25 cents. 

11. Gems of Goldsmith. **People*s" edition. S. R. Wells 

& Co. 25 cents. 

Tlie full text of the Deserted Village miiy be found in Hunt's 
English Literature, The ** Vest Pocket " edition of the Deserted 
Village and Traveller is convenient. There arc numerous edi- 
tions of Goldsmith's poems and essays in one volume, which arc 
very cheap. 

For elementary work, it will be sufficient to read 
Irving's Life of Goldsmith^ Blaek*s Goldsmith^ in Mor- 
ley's "English Men of Letters Series," Macaulaj-'s 
essay, Chapter XIII. of BoswelFs Life of Dr. Johnson ^ 
and the chapters devoted to Goldsmith in the Man- 
uals b}' Collier and Shaw. 

For advanced stud}*, there are scores of works which 
might be mentioned. Among the best are Forster's 
Life and Times^ the last edition of which has been con- 
sidered, " in some respects, the best literar}' biography 
produced in our da}', and an excellent picture of liter- 
ViTy England in the last century." Prior's Life is a large 
volume, but not interesting. John Mitford's ii/e, in 
the " Aldine" edition, is valuable. Most of the great 
essayists of the last centurj"^ have written more or less 
concerning the life and times of Goldsmith. Among 
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the best are es8a3's hy De Quincey, Walter Scott, Bul- 
wer, Hazlitt, Giles, and Whipple. Among the miscel- 
laneous references are: Thackeraj^'s English Humor- 
ists^ Colman's Random Recollections^ Norlhcote's it/e of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds^ Life of Garrick^ Howitt's Homes 
and Haunts of English Poets. 

II. Selections to Study and Read. 

If possible, study the complete text of one poem, 
either the Deserted Village or The Traveller. If time 
permits, read the whole or portions of the Vicar of 
Wakefield and She Stoops to Conquer. The following 
essay's are some of the best : 

Account of Westminster Abbey ; Life Endeared by Age ; Love ; 
City Night Piece ; Of Eloquence ; Sagacity of Some Insects ; Ad- 
yentures of a Strolling Player ; Reyerie at the Boar's Head Tay- 
em ; Alcander and Septimius. 

III. Questions on the Life op Goldsmith. 

When and where born? With what date will you associate it 
in order to remember it? What other famous men and authors 
were natiyes of Ireland ? What disease did Goldsmith suffer from 
while a "boy, and what yerses were suggested by his personal 
appearance? Giye a few anecdotes of his school life. What uni- 
yersity did he attend? Where is his autograph still to be seen? 
Give several anecdotes of his college life. Why did he leave 
college, and where did he go afterward ? What incident of col- 
lege life did he afterward use in one of his plays? What do you 
remember about his continental trayels ? Does he allude, in his 
writings, to his travels? What was meant in his day by a literary 
" hack "? What ** hack " work did he do on his return? What 
was his first literary success? With what famous men did he 
associate? What can you remember about his friendship with 
Dr. Johnson? Where will you find many personal talks re- 
corded? How was the Deserted Village received by his friends? 
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work of an English tnd American dergjman ? Mamion, gire 
aynonyme, sense in this passage. Dispose of lines 141 and 142. 
Explain them in your own words. What does pasiing mean? 
Give synonyme. Is it used as in the text at the present day? 
What salary did the preacher receive? How much money would 
it be worth to-day? What can you say about the pay of clergy- 
men then and now? the pay of our own clergy? Where will 
you find a similar expression in the author's writings? Is this 
line often quoted? When would you appropriately quote it? 
Explain the figure in line 143. Give a similar figure from He- 
brews. What is the sense of the figure as used by Paul ? Explain 
in full. Has this figure become grafted into the popular speech? 
Mention similar selections from standard authors. Explain lines 
143 and 144. What word was used in place of unpractised (145) 
in the «« first edition"? skilled, in line 148? What Latin idiom 
is used in line 147 ? Give the English idiom. Explain the word 
fawn. Explain line 146 in full ; fashioned and hour, explain 
and illustrate the figures. 

Mention all the Saxon words you can in these ten lines ; all 
the Latin. From what are the following words derived : Til- 
lage, mansion, remote, disclose, garden, copse, modest t force 
oi-ly, 'dis, 'trf .... 

** Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school," etc. 

Deserted Village, line 103. 

What general description in these lines from 193-216? Is it 
a well-known and popular selection ? Why has it been a favorite 
passage ? Was the schoolmaster a real or imaginary character ? 
Give extracts from Irving, to illustrate the question. Is tliis 
description a caricature? Compare the position of a tcaclier 
then and now. How have the relations of teacher and scholar 
changed? What was the full name of this schoolmaster? What 
was his favorite weakness? What effect did he have on Gold- 
smithes life? 

Give subject, verbs, and modifiers, of the first four lines. 
Yon^ poetical for what ? Explain the word straggling. Force 
of specific verb skirts t How is way used here? What is Wos- 
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the best are essaj's bj- De Quincej, Walter Scott, Bul- 
wer, Hazlitt, Giles, and Whipple. Among the miscel- 
laneous references are: Thackeraj^'s English Humor- 
istSy Colman*s Random Recollections^ Norlhcote's Life of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Life of Garrick, Howitt's Homes 
and Haunts of English Poets. 

II. Selections to Study and Read. 

If possible, study the complete text of one poem, 
either the Deserted Village or The Traveller, If time 
permits, read the whole or portions of the Vicar of 
Wakefield and She Stoops to Conquer. The following 
essay's are some of the best : 

Account of Westminster Abbej ; Life Endeared bj Age ; Love ; 
City Night Piece ; Of Eloquence ; Sagacity of Some Insects ; Ad- 
yentures of a Strolling Player ; Reyerie at the Boar's Head Tay- 
em ; Alcander and Septimius. 

III. Questions on the Life op Goldsmith. 

When and where bom? With what date will you associate it 
in order to remember it ? What other famous men and authors 
were natiyes of Ireland ? What disease did Goldsmith suffer from 
while a "boy, and what yerses were suggested by his personal 
appearance? Giye a few anecdotes of his school life. What uni- 
yersity did he attend? Where is his autograph still to be seen? 
Give several anecdotes of his college life. Why did he leave 
college, and where did he go afterward? What incident of col- 
lege life did he afterward use in one of his plays? What do you 
remember about his continental travels ? Does he allude, in his 
writings, to his travels ? What was meant in his day by a literary 
" hack " ? What ** hack " work did he do on his return ? What 
was his first literary success? With what famous men did he 
associate? What can you remember about his friendship with 
Dr. Johnson? Where will you find many personal talks re- 
corded? How was the Deserted ViUage received by his friends? 
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work of an English and American clergyman ? Mansion^ give 
synonyme, sense in this passage. Dispose of lines 141 and 142. 
Explain them in your own words. What does passing mean ? 
Give synonyme. Is it used as in the text at the present day? 
What salary did the preacher receive? How much money would 
it be worth to-day ? What can you say about the pay of clergy- 
men then and now? the pay of our own clergy? Where will 
you find a similar expression in the author's writings? Is this 
line often quoted? When would you appropriately quote it? 
Explain the figure in line 143. Give a similar figure from He- 
brews. What is the sense of the figure as used by Paul ? Explain 
in full. Has this figure become grafted into the popular speech? 
Mention similar selections from standard authors. Explain lines 
143 and 144. What word was used in place of unpractised (145) 
in the '' first edition'*? skilled, in line 148? What Latin idiom 
is used in line 147 ? Give the English idiom. Explain the word 
fawn. Explain line 146 in full ; fashioned and hour, explain 
and illustrate the figures. 

Mention all the Saxon words you can in these ten lines ; all 
the Latin, From what are the following words derived : vil- 
lage, mansion, remote, disclose, garden, copse, modest t force 
oi'ly, •dis,'ert .... 

*' Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
Tlie village master taught his little school," etc. 

Deserted Village, line 193. 

What general description in these lines from 198-216? Is it 
a well-known and popular selection ? Why has it been a favorite 
passage ? Was the schoolmaster a real or imaginary character? 
Give extracts from Irving, to illustrate the question. Is this 
description a caricature? Compare the position of a teacher 
then and now. How have the relations of teacher and scholar 
changed? What was the full name of this schoolmaster? What 
was his favorite weakness? What effect did he have on Gold- 
smith's life? 

Give subject, verbs, and modifiers, of the first four lines. 
Fort, poetical for what? Explain the word straggling. Force 
of specific verb skirts t How is way used here? What is hlos* 
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furze f Meftalug^ of ttnprofta£hf fmy f Is furze reallj 
wiprofitaM«? What ose l» made of il by tbe English cottmgers ? 
Focee of ikere f rioisyy mesoii^ ? force of y^ and illnstnUe. Mait" 
noKy vhjT iftsetl Iwre? Explain Une 197. Where will jon find 
a most iBtere«ttn$ deseriptioQ of a schoolmaster bj an Ameri- 
can author? Tell what joa hnow about it. Original meaning 
of tntami f how nsed in scfaoo(-boj idiom? / knem him veli, 
in what sense mse«l» literal! j or poetically ? Doc^ Shakespeare 
erer nse the word tntaMt in a sehool-boj sense? {Merry Wives, 
etc.) Has the sriioolmaster often been the subject of carica- 
ture? Unes 199 and 200^ subject^ rerb, and obje<M? trembiers, 
stem, force oi -er t irmce^ deriTatinns^ wltat figure, and explain ? 
dtatistersy original meanings illustrate firom Shakespeare, and 
gire Latin deriration 

YI. Review Questions ox Goldsmith. 

1. Describe the appearance of Goldsmith. Show how fiir the 
following are correct estimates of him : 

" He was rain, sensual, IHtoIous, profuse, improTident.'* 

Macaulay, 

** This scholar. Christian, dupe, gamester, and poet." 

Garrick, 

2. *' If erer there was a man bj whose yirtues and merits 
the world has been the gainer, while his faults and foibles have 
chiefly injured himself, that man was Oliver Goldsmith. What 
do you consider were his virtues and vneriUy and his faults and 
foibles t Show how the world has gained by tlie former, and 
how he was injured by the latter. Show also how the world has 
gained by his /auZ^s and/ot6^5. 

8. Name the famous periodicals published in Goldsmith's time, 
specifying those to which he contributed. 

4. Who were the members of the Literary Club to which Grold- 
■mith belonged? 

5. Quote or refer to passages describing or alluding to inci- 
dents in the life of the poet himself. 

6. Quote lines from the Traveller which were written by Dr. 
Johnson. 

7. Give the substance of the poet's reasoning with regard to 
Holland. State the evils which exist (according to Goldsmith) 
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under the government of France, Italy, and Britain. To what 
causes does he attribute those evils ? 

8. Of what part of this poem may the Deserted Village be 
considered an extension? 

9. Explain the historical allusions at the close of the poem, 
and state accurately the position of the rivers and places men- 
tioned. 

10. Give, using different words, the substiince of lines 135- 
139, and 81-88. 

11. ** Goldsmith is certainly one of our most charming de- 
scriptive poets." What parts of the Traveller would you quote 
to maintain this assertion? 

12. ** The object of the poem is to show that, as far as hap- 
piness is concerned, one form of government is as good us 
another." Was Goldsmith right or wrong in holding tliis opin- 
ion ? Give reasons. 

13. Scan lines 412, 421, 292. Why is iambic pentameter called 
heroic meter? 

14. Account for the prevalence of didactic poetry in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

15. Quote from Goldsmith's poems passages similar in exprtS" 
axon or sentiment to the following : 

*' Resolved at length, from vice and London far. 
To breathe in distant fields a purer air." — Johnson. 

** Princes and Lords are but the breath of kings." — Burns. 

** The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven." — Milton. 

** Of all the ills the human race endure. 

How small the part that laws or kings can cure." — Anon. 

*' Preventing angels met it half the way, 

And sent us back to praise who came to pray." — Dry den. 

" — then with quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air." — Milton. 

16. What is meant by the statement, " Goldsmith was an in- 
tensely subjective poet " ? 
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VII. Selections to Commit to Memory. 

From The Debbbted Village : 

1. Ill fares the land, 6 lines (51). 2. Lines 61 and 62. 8. ** In 
all my grief/* 13 lines (83). 4. Line 122. 5. Lines 141 and 
142. 6. Lines 179 and 180. 7. '* As some tall clitf/' 4 lines 
(189). 8. »* The Schoolmaster " (193). 9. ** Apostrophe to 
Poetry" (407). 10. Lines 253 and 254. 11. Line 384. 

From The Traveller : 

1. "Italy "(123). 2. Lines 163 and 154. 3. "Switzerland" 
(165). 4. Six lines Arom (371). 5. Sixteen lines from (423). 

** Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And even his failings lean'd to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch*d and wept, he pray'd and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way." 



CHAPTER X. 

ROBERT BURNS. 1769—1796. 

" Bums is by for the greatest poet that ever sprang from the 
bosom of the people, and lived and died in an humble condi- 
tion." — Professor Wilson. 

"Great humor, pathos, descriptive power, discrimination of 
character." — Jeffrey. 

" His eye alone indicated the poetical temperament. It was 
large and of a dark cast, and glowed (I say literally glowed) 
when he spoke with feeling or interest. I never saw such an- 
other eye in a human head, though I have seen the most distin- 
guished men in my time." — Sir Walter Scott. 

" But who his human heart has laid 
To Nature's bosom nearer ? 
Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 
To love a tribute dearer ? 
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**Giye lettered pomp to teeth of Time, 
80 * Bonnie Doon ' but tarry ; 
Blot out the epic's stately rhyme, 
Bat spare his ' Higliland Mary ' ! " 

John O. WTiitiier. 

I. Outline of Life. 

When, and where born — Early education — Farming, and 
his loye of nature — Writing poetry while at work on the farm 

— His early loves — His first volume published — Proposes to 
leave Scotland — Dissuaded from the attempt — Departure for 
Edinburgh in 1786 — Success and popularity — Subsequent 
career — Death — Personal appearance — His private character 

— Popularity as a man and poet — The secret of his greatness 
as a poet — Anecdotes. 

Robert Burks, " the Shakespeare of Scotland," as 
some one has justly called him, was born in 1759, at 
AUoway, in Ayrshire, where his father had a small 
farm. Burns received a scanty school education, for 
his father kept his sons at home in order to help with 
the work of the farm. Nevertheless, the poet made 
the most of his opportunities, and increased his knowl- 
edge by studying the verj' few books within his reach. 
As he went whistling behind his plough, thoughts of 
nature and its beauties, of love and its tender emotions, 
would gradually shape themselves into words and 
rhythm, such as would suit exactly the very tunes he 
was whistling. Thus, song-making was his earliest 
effort as a poet. As his mind expanded, his life as a 
ploughman became tiresome and disagreeable, and at 
last utterl}' unendurable. He consequently left it, tried 
farming on his own account, and failed. Disgusted 
with everything about him, he resolved to leave Scot- 
land altogether, and to tr}' his fortune in the West 
Indies, where so many Scots had already reaped an 
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abundance of wealth. In order to pay the expense of 
the voyage o»t^ Bums published a collection of his 
poems. This was so successful that he received more 
than enough of money, and great popularity. Under 
these circumstances, he gave up the idea of going 
abroad, and the Ayrshire poet was invited by the great 
people of Edinburgh to pay them a visit They gave 
him a most cordial reception when he came, feasting 
and lionizing him ; and he, ploughman though he was, 
conducted himself as if he was the finest gentleman 
among them. Wlien this grand time was over, the 
poet went back to his old life, which did not look more 
pleasant after his brilliant holiday experiences in Edin- 
burgh. Troubles came upon him, and be had at last 
to accept the humble office of exciseman. Unfortu- 
nately this was the verj' worst employment he could 
have engaged in. He liked drinking, and in the fulfil- 
ment of his duties as exciseman he had too many- 
opportunities of indulging himself. Besides, foolish 
people, thinking they were doing a kindness to the 
poet, invited him to share in their conviviality, thereby 
in reality assisting him to his grave. One Januarj' 
night he caught cold. The cold brought on fever, and 
at the age of thirtj^-seven the great but unfortunate 
poet died, in 1796, at Dumfries, leaving a wife and six 
children in poverty. 

Of his poems, which are nearly all written in the 
Scottish dialect, his Tarn (/Shanter is the longest of 
all his works. It describes how Tam, after a late night 
of jollification with a friend, gets on his grny mare, 
and sets out for home. The road lies across a dreary 
moor, and he has to pass the ruined Kirk of Alloway. 
The night is dark as pitch, and when he arrives at the 
kirk, it is lighted up, for the witches are having a night 
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of merriment and dancing. Tarn stops, looks in, is 
delighted, and at length shouts his approval of the per- 
formances. Suddenly the witches, enraged at being 
discovered, dart out upon him, and Tam in a fright 
rides as if for bare life. The weird creatures get 
nearer and nearer, let him gallop as he may ; but he 
has to cross a bridge, and just as he passes the key- 
stone of the arch, the foremost of his pursuers clutches 
the gray mare's tail, which remains in her grasp, for 
no witch can pass the keystone of a bridge, and hence 
Tam escapes. 

Another of Burns's great poems is the Jolly Beggars^ 
in which we have a joj'ous band of vagabonds met for 
a night's convivialitj'^ in an alehouse. 

In the Twa Dogs, and the Cotter's Saturday Nighty 
Burns shows how man}' good qualities exist among the 
peasantr}' of Scotland. In his smaller poems, again, 
we see the tender and sympathizing nature of the poet 
exhibited in such subjects as a wounded hare, the turn- 
ing up of a mouse's nest with his plough, or a little 
mountain dais}'. 

Burns, however, is best known as a \yx\Q poet. His 
songs are mostly about love, patriotism, and pleasure. 
Of the first, that beginning "Ae fond kiss, and then 
we part," is a good example ; of the second, " Scots 
wha hae wi' Wallace bled ; " and of the third, the songs 
which occur throughout the Jolly Beggars, The char- 
actenstics of his style are humor, careful and loving 
study of nature, and an ability' to express the motions 
of the human heart which Shakespeare alone has been 
able to excel. His songs, for this reason, are known 
and sung in all regions of the globe, sometimes in their 
original dress, and sometimes as translated into other 
languages. 

10 
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For information concerning the life of Burns, consult 
the various text-books in English Literature, as Shaw, 
Chambers, Collier, etc. Miss Sanborn's Home Pictures 
of English Poets has a most interesting account of 
Burns. Reference may be made to Howitt's Homes 
and Haunts of English Poets^ Russell's Extraordinary 
Men, and Seymour's Self 'made Men, 

Should the student wish to consult the many reviews 
of Burns's poems by the literary critics of his own day, 
and subsequently, he is advised to consult Poole's 
Index to Periodical Literature. Reviews bj' Carlyle, 
Jeffrey, Macaulay, and others, are especially worthy 
of study, and can be found in the earl}'^ volumes of the 
Edinburgh Review, Many other articles, illustrative 
of Burns and his times, ma}' be found in the N. A. 
Review and Harper's Magazine, 

Note. — ClevelanU's Compenclium of Englith Literature has 7 pi^es of 
selections from Chaucer; 11 from Spenser; 15 from Shakespeare; 29fh>m 
Milton; 8 from Dryden; 21 Arom Addison; 24 Arom Pope; 21 from Gray; 
If from Goldsmith ; 10 from Boms, and 28 from Cowper. 

III. Selections for Study. 

1. Cotter's Saturday Night. 2. Twa Dogs. S. To a Mouse. 
4. To a Mountain Daisy. 5. On Pastoral Poetry. 6. Tarn 
0*Shanter. 7. A Vision. 8. Lincluden Abbey. 9. To Miss 
Cruikshanks. 10. Poor Mailie's Elegy. 11. Address to the 
Deil. 12. To a Louse. 13. A Prayer. 14. To Dr. Blacklock. 

Songs. 

Ae Fond Kiss ; John Anderson, my Jo ; Banks of Doon ; A 
Prayer for Mary ; Highland Mary ; To Mary in Heaven ; Bruce's 
Address ; Banks of the Devon ; Young Jessie ; Lament. 
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IV. Questions on Life and Writings. 

When and where was Burns born ? What celebrated work by 
Dr. Johnson was published the same year ? What great musi- 
cian died the same year? In what circumstances were Burns's 
parents ? Did his parents give their son any education ? Did 
Burns educate himself to any extent ? At what age did he begin 
to write poetry? What were some of his best early poems? 
Can you regard Burns as an illustration of the adage, **Poeta 
nascitur, non fit " ? Illustrate this point fully by examples from 
literary history. Were his early poems popular? How was his 
first Tolume received? For what purpose was it published? 
What induced him to go to Edinburgh ? How was he received 
by the famous men of that city ? What efiect did this reception 
have on Burns? To wliat habit had he become addicted? Did 
he ever overcome it? What office was given him in 1789? 
What kind of life did Burns lead after this ? Cause of his death ? 
Give particulars concerning his personal appearance. What 
was Scott*8 remark on this point? What can you say of the 
popularity of his songs and poems ? Popularity as a man ? Are 
his writings popular to-day? How will you account for this 
popularity? Are his best works in his native dialect, or pure 
English ? Quote a few words and sentences from Burns which 
have become famous. 



V. Questions on the Text. 

Cotter's Saturday Night: Stanza 19. 

'* From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur springs, 
That makes her lov*d at home, rever'd abroad. 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings : 
* An honest man 's the noblest work of God.* " 

Mention in detail the scenes. Scotia; used for what? Why 
used here ? Explain the use of old. What is meant by Scotia's 
grandeur f Is this mere boasting on the part of Bums ? If not, 
explain your answer in fUll. How is grandeur modified ? What 
can you say of the truth of the second verse ? Give historical 
and personal illustrations in support of your opinion. Meaning 
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of the third verse. Explain the rhetorical figures. Wliat cus- 
tom is here referred to? Is it still extant? In what writing do 
you find the same idea represented? The fourth verse is in 
quotation-marks; why? From what author quoted ? What do 
you know of this poem ? Can you give any more familiar quo- 
tations from it ? Force of certes t Give synonyme. Explain 
the figures in fifth and sixth verses. What mixture of figure? 
Do you know a similar figure in the Bible? in Shakespeare? 
Force of lordling t Force of -ing f Why used here ? How 
will you dispose grammatically of *' cumbrous load **? How are 
these two words modified ? Explain the eighth and ninth lines. 
What trait in Burns's character shows itself in these verses? 
Do they give evidence of a bitter hatred towards the higher 
classes? Did Burns have any particular reason for any 
hatred? .... 

Note. — For a " Guide Analysis " to the Cottei*» Saturday Night, see 
page 33. 



VT. Review Analysis. 



I. Life. 
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^ II. Sources of 

Information. 



^ Personal and literary ca- 
reer. 
The times in which he 

lived. 
Famous contemporaries. 
Habits and morals. 
Intellect. 
^ Personal anecdotes. 

^ Lives by Currie, Cunning- 
ham, Alex. Smith, and 
others. 

Essays by Carlyle, JeffVey, 
etc. 

Wilson's essays — His pri- 
vate letters, etc. 

Poems. 
Songs. 
Letters. 

IV. His rank as a Poet. 

V. Criticisms of Style, and illustrate. 
^ VI. Quotations. 



< 



III. Writings. < 
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VII. To Commit to Memory. 

'* The best-laid schemes o' mice and men 
Gang aft agley. 
And leave us nought but grief and pain, 
For promised joy.** 

" But pleasures are like poppies spread. 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snowfall in the river, 
A moment white — tlien melts for ever ; 
Or like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm.' 



n 



•* Then let us pray that come it may. 
As come it will for a' that, 
That sense and worth o'er a* the earth 
May bear the gree and a' tliat. 
For a' that and a* that, 
It*8 coming yet, for a* that, 
When man to man, the warld o*er. 
Shall brothers be for a* that." 

" O happy love ! where love like this is found ! 
O heart-felt raptures ! bliss beyond compare ! 
I've pac^d much this weary, mortal round, 

And sage experience bids me this declare : 
*If Heav'n a draught of heav'nly pleasure spare, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
'TIS when a youthfUl, loving, modest pair. 
In other's arms breathe out the tender tale. 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the ev'ning gale! '" 
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CHAPTER XI. 
JOSEPH ADDISON. 1672—1719. 

'* Give days and nights, sir, to the stady of Addison, if you 
mean to be a good writer, or, what is more worth, an honest 
man." — Dr, Johnson, 

" He copies life with so much fidelity that he can hardly be 
said to invent ; yet his exhibitions have an air so much original, 
that it is difficult to suppose them not merely the product of 
imagination.*' 

**The inimitable personage of Sir Roger de Coverly is a 
perfectly finished picture, worthy of Cervantes or Walter 
Scott ; — the sketches of the Squire's defendants, the Chaplain, 
the Butler, and Will Wimble, the Poor Relative, — all these 
delicate observations of character must ever place Addison high 
among the great painters of human nature." 

" Tlie great satirist who alone knew how to use ridicule with- 
out abusing it, who, without inflicting a wound, efi'ected a great 
social reform, and who reconciled wit and virtue after a long 
and disastrous separation, during which wit had been led astray 
by profligacy, and virtue by fanaticism." — Macaulay. 

I. Outline op Life. 

Birth — School and college life — First attempt at writing — 
Receives pension — Travels — Literary drudgery in London — 
The Campaign — Beginning of a brilliant career — Rosamond 
and the Drummer — Friendship with Steele — The Tattler and 
Spectator — Cato — Marriage — Secretary of State — Political 
and Miscellaneous writings — Early death — Tastes and Studies 
— Personal appearance, peculiarities, and noble character — His 
great contemporaries — Secret of his popularity as a man, and 
as an author — Anecdotes. 

Joseph Addison was born in 1672, at Milston, near 
Ainesbury, England, of which place his father was 
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rector. He received his earlier edacation at the Charter 
House in London, from which school he passed, at the 
age of fifteen, to the University of Oxford, where he 
had a distinguished career. Some eulogistic verses of 
his upon William the Third obtained him, through the 
influence of two of his college friends, a Government 
pension of Three Hundred Pounds a 3'ear. Thus fur- 
nished with the necessary funds, Addison resolved to 
add to his scholarly attainments — as was then the 
custom with all scholars who could afford it — by 
travelling on the Continent. His pension ceased at 
the death of William ; but he again commended him- 
self to roj'alty in the person of Queen Anne, and was 
appointed Commissioner of Appeals in consideration 
of his having glorified in Hie Campaign the military 
triumphs of Marlborough. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed to the post of Secretar}' to the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, and went to that countrv to reside. In 
the meantime his friend Richard Steele, who had been 
his school-fellow at the Charter House, had started a se- 
rial publication called the Taller. The Tatler^ published 
at one penn}', appeared three times a week, and in each 
issue gave a short magazine article, and a brief digest 
of contemporary news. Addison's was one of the 
leading pens engaged upon this primitive sheet of let- 
ter press. At the end of two years it became extinct, 
and a daily sheet, called the Spectator^ was started, to 
which Addison contributed a series of prose articles 
and sketches that were highlj' and deservedly popular. 
They consisted of essays and short articles on a great 
variety of subjects. These were happ}' imitations of 
Arabian tales, thoughtful meditations, criticisms for 
the guidance of the public taste, and humorous sketches 
of the characters commonly to be met with in the 
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society of the time. Among the best of these last are 
the papers that refer to Sir Roger de Coverl3-,.a good 
old country squire. The Spectator was issued six hun- 
dred and thirty-five times ; but these issues were not 
consecutive, there being once during its career a period 
of eighteen months in which it did not appear, and in 
which its place was supplied by a somewhat similar 
serial called the Chiardian^ in which Addison and Steele 
were the leading writers. In 1713 Addison's literary 
career reached its zenith, in the publication of his trag- 
edy of Cato. When put upon the stage, this play met 
with an enviable success; but modern criticism has 
alleged it to be sadlj' deficient in plot as well as in 
delineation of character. 

In 1716, he married the Countess of Warwick; but, 
as was the case with Drj'den, the high-born lady's tem- 
per prevented her husband from enjoying anytliing like 
domestic happiness. He was for some time a member 
of the House of Commons, but he was naturally so 
timid, that he made but a poor appearance there. His 
death took place in 1719. The personal character of 
this great man was that of a kind and amiable gentle- 
man, who lived an almost stainless life. His style 
is esteemed the best example of English composition. 
It is pure, simple, and elegant. His humor is quiet and 
refined, his satire kindly, and his teaching full of those 
lessons that make us wiser men and better members of 
society. 

II. Editions and References. 

1. Selections, from the Spectator. '* Clarendon Press Series.** 

Edited with Notes, etc., by Thomas Arnold. $1.10. 

2. '* Selections from Addison's Papers in the Spectator^** in- 

cluding Macaulay's Essay. 85 cents. 
8. Selections from Addison, Edited, with Notes, by H. N. 
Hudson. 30 cents. 
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4. SeUetionM from ike Spedaior. ** Select Britwh Bssi^te.'' 

Edited, with Introduction, bj John Habbertoa. #1.25. 

5. Sir Roger de Coverly, Same as above. $1.00. 

6. Sir Roger de Coverly, Notes by W. H. Wills. 26 cents. 

7. Select Essays. Edited bj J. R. Green. '* Golden Treas- 

ury Series.'* f 1.25. 

8. Spectator. Complete edition. Edited by Henry Morley. 

«' Routledge " cditioQ. #1.00. 

By all means read Macaula3''s admirable essay on 
Addison. It is very interesting, and will give one a 
good idea of Addison and the times in which he lived. 
Thackeray's English Humorists is pleasant reading, 
while Lucy Aikin's Life of Addison will famish all the 
necessary details for the advanced student. Dr. John- 
son wrote a life of Addison, but, like most of his 
*' Lives," it is too much warped by personal prejudice 
to be worthy of perusal at the present da}-, except as 
a literarj' curiosity. In various periodicals the reader 
will find references to Addison, but Macaulay, Lucy 
Aikin, and Thackeray, will furnish the ordinary student 
with all needed information. 

NoTB.— For tbe more complete editions of Addison, the student is re- 
ferred to the first edition of the Spectator, in seven volumes, published in 
1712; Worksof Addison, edited byTickell,in 1721; <' Baskerville " edition 
of 1761 ; and the edition, in eight volnmes, found in Bohn*s ** Standard Li- 
brary." 

m. Questions on Life and Writings. 

Wlien and where was Addison bom? What do you know 
about his father? What famous author lived contemporary with 
Addison? What famous essayist, — novelist, — writer of fic- 
tion, — writer of hymns, — and two great poets lived in his day ? 
At what great school was he educated? At tliis school he 
formed a life-long friendship with a man always associated with 
the Spectator; who was he? What do you know about his 
private and literary life? At what university was Addison 
educated? In what did he distinguish himself? What was his 
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fint literary attempt? To whom was this poem addressed, and 
with what result? What gained for him the attention of the 
court? How was he rewarded? Receiving a royal pension, 
where did he travel? While Addison was living in obscurity in 
London, what memorable victory was gained by a famous sol- 
dier ? What poem did Addison write to celebrate this victory ? 
What was the effect upon the public and its author ? Explain 
the transient popularity of The Campaign. Can you think of 
any poems which have made their authors well known in a 
similar way? Why did the popularity of this poem soon cease? 
What peculiar passage from this poem has saved it from 
oblivion ? The victory of Blenheim was the subject of a popular 
poem by a great author ; what is the poem, and who was the 
author? 

To what political position was Addison chosen after writing 
this successful poem ? What writings followed ? How did be 
win his highest fame ? Who was Sir Richard Steele ? Give a 
short account of the origin of the Tatter^ — and Spectator. 
What men wrote for these periodicals ? During the suspension 
of the Spectator^ Addison brought out what tragedy? What 
can you say of it as a whole, — of its transient popularity, and 
the cause for it? 

What do you know of his unhappy marriage? What high 
political office did he now receive ? What was the name of his 
residence, and why has it been so celebrated ? At what age did 
Addison die? What were some of his peculiarities as a man? 
as an author? Of all his writings, what have maintained their 
popularity ? In what does the charm consist ? Are his para- 
phrases well known? Are they printed in hymn-books of all 
denominations? Why so? 

What was the state of English society when the Spectator 
appeared? How will you explain the enthusiasm with which 
the Spectator was received? How will you account for its 
present popularity ? Do you remember Dr. Johnson's familiar 
reference to the elegant style of Addison ? 



THE "SPECTATOR. 



>f 



The Spectator was an outgrowth of the Tatler, which 
was first published in Apnl, 1709, and came to an end 
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early in 1711. The Tatler was a small sheet, appearing 
three times a week, each number containing a short 
essay, news, and advertisements. It was remarkably 
popular. Addison is said to have written sixty-nine 
out of two hundred and sevent3'-one papers contained 
in the Tatler. The success which Steele had met with 
in writing for the Tatler under the nom de plume of 
*' Isaac Bickerstaff," led him to establish the Spectator^ 
which was published in March, 1711. Five hundred 
and fifty-five numbers were issued, when publication 
was suspended for eighteen months, resuming again in 
1714. 

To abstain from party politics, in religious and moral 
subjects to make ^' guesses at truth," on social customs 
and minor morals to be humorous, didactic, and judi- 
ciously censorious, — such was the programme of the 
famous Spectator. Addison gave his oordial and con- 
stant support to Steele. He encouraged the new peri- 
odical by numerous and valuable contributions. For 
the Tatler he furnished one-sixth, for the Spectator 
more than one-half, and for the Chmrdian one-third of 
all the articles. His papers are distinguished by one 
of the letters of the word clio. R. is believed to indi- 
cate the authorship of Steele, but as the work pro- 
ceeded, Steele exchanged R. for T., which was also 
used by Tickell, Parcell, and others. Budgell took X. 
for his initial, and sometimes Z. Pope also used Z. 
The papers of Hughes are not signed. The Spectator 
numbers, in all, 635 papers, of which, according to Dr. 
Drake, 274 were written by Addison, and 240 by 
Steele. Budgell wrote 37, Hughes 11, and Grove 4 
papers. Over 50 papers remain, whose authorship 
is not certainly known. 
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ADDISON : 
1672—1719. 



VI. Final Analysis. 

Personal and literary career. 
Character and style. 
I. Life. A Famous contemporaries. 

Personal peculiarities and anec- 
dotes. 

fTatler. 

1. Essays. - Spectator. 
Guardian. 

2. J^etry. ««»«?»«« hymn.. 
( Campaign. 

{Rosamond. 
Drummer. 
Cato. 
Freeholder and 

Examiner. 
Travels in Italy. 
Evidences of 
Christianity. 

III. Position avd ihfluencb as a man and 

AUTHOR. 

IV. Criticisms of his style, and illustrate. 
y. Quotations. From the Spedaior, and 

Hymns. 



II. Writinos. 



4. MisceWs. < 



To Commit to Memory. 

•* The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply. 

And guard me with a watchful eye : 
My noon-day walks he shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend." 

*' The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky. 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great original proclaim. 
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Th* unweary'd sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator*s power display ; 
And publishes, to every land, 
The work of an Almighty hand." 



(( 



A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make beauty 
attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good-natured. It will 
lighten sickness, poverty, and affliction, convert ignorance into 
an amiable simplicity, and render deformity itself agreeable.** 

*' The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years, 
But thou Shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 
The wrecks of matter and the crush of worlds." 



CHAPTER XII. 

LORD BYRON. 1788—1824. 

*^Childe Harold is a collection of splendid passages, and is 
for the most part only known by excerpts. Of his shorter pieces, 
many are beyond praise. He was essentially a lyrical poet. 
His songs, for their beauty, their sweetness, their intensity, can 
never be forgotten." — J. W. Hales, 

** The general tendency of Byron's writings we believe to be 
in the highest degree pernicious, though his poems abound in 
sentiments of great dignity and tenderness, as well as in passages 
of infinite sublimity and beauty ; it is their tendency to destroy 
all belief in the reality of virtue, and to make all enthusiasm and 
consistency of afiection ridiculous." — Jeffrey. 

" Hie Dream is, in some respects, the most touching of Bj« 
ron*s minor works. There is hardly, in the whole range of 
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literature, so tender, so lofty, and so condensed a life-drama as 
that narrated in these verses. B3rron*s poetry is great — great, 
it makes him truly great ; he has not so much greatness in him- 
self." — Campbell. 

Lord Byron was born in London in 1788, and was 
the son of John Byron — a disreputable captain in the 
Guards — and Catherine Gordon, an Aberdeenshire 
heiress. The reckless captain soon spent his wife's 
fortune, and then left her and her son — the future 
poet — to get on as best they might. After some ^-ears 
of genteel poverty spent in Aberdeen, Byron, by the 
death of his grand-uncle, became a lord, and heir to 
Newstead Abbey. He was now sent to Harrow, and 
afterwards to Cambridge, where he broke the rules of 
the university, neglected his proper studies, and read 
books of travel instead. 

In 1807, and while he was still at Cambridge, he 
issued a volume of poems entitled Hours of Idleness j 
which was very severely dealt with by a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, This roused his wrath, and in 
revenge he wrote English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
a satire, in which he not only lashed his reviewer, but 
also most of the notable authors of the day — men who 
had never harmed him. After a shoi*t time he felt 
ashamed of himself, and tried, though in vain, to sup- 
press the poem. At the age of twenty-one he visited 
Spain, Greece, and Turkey, and produced the first two 
cantos of Childe Harold^ which took the public by 
storm ; and Byron was at once declared to be a prince 
among the poets. On his return to London he was 
rapturously received, and almost worshipped by his 
enthusiastic admirers. This was in 1812; and during 
the following three years he wrote the Giaour, Bride 
11 
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of Ahydos^ Corsair^ and Lara, — namtive poems, de- 
scribing the scenery of modem Greece, and the man- 
ners and passions of the people. 

In 1815 he married Miss Millbank, from whom he 
parted a year afterwards, the real caase of the separa- 
tion being even now a mystery. The public of that 
da}' took it for granted that he had been cmel to her, 
and condenmed him as heartily as once they had ap- 
plauded him. Abandoned by his wife, and detested by 
his countrymen, he left England, never more to return. 
He spent his time in travelling about from place to 
place, and in the indulgence of all kinds of wickedness, 
occasionally sending home for publication the remain- 
ing cantos of Childe Harold, and other poems. His 
last literary effort of note was Don Juan, a poem 
which shows at once the greatness of his genius and 
the depth of moral degradation to which he had fallen. 
There is reason to believe, however, that his better 
nature re^ived during his last da^'s ; at least we find 
him 83'mpathizlng with the down-trodden Greeks, and 
working hard to secure their independence. While so 
engaged, he fell a victim to a marsh-fever which he 
caught at Missolonghi, and died there, at the early age 
of thirty six, in 1824. 

Of his numerous works, the best is Childe Harold, 
a poem written in the Spenserian stanza, and giving 
an account of the pilgrimage of a man sick of dissipa- 
tion and hating his fellows, who seeks by solitary travel 
to find some relief from his usual mode of living. 
Byron said that by Harold he meant no one in partic- 
ular ; there is little diflSculty, nevertheless, in discov- 
ering in that personage a likeness to the poet himself. 
In the course of his journeyings he visits the most in- 
teresting pai*ts of Europe, the places he visits suggest- 
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ing suitable subjects about which to write : thus, Brus- 
sels suggests Waterloo ; Geneva gives him an oppor- 
tunity to describe the Alps ; Albuera brings vividly to 
his mind the fearful battle once fought there; while 
Rome and Athens remind him of their departed glories. 
Childe Harold is, therefore, descriptive; although it 
may also be called a reflective poem, since it contains 
many thoughtful passages, some sad, some bitter, and 
some sublime. 

Byron's writings were at first gloomy and passionate ; 
later, they began to disclose a wonderful store of wit 
and humor; and, at last, bright flashes of wit and 
touches of the tenderest pathos, bursts of eloquence 
and paroxysms of despair, were to be found in one and 
the same poem. In grapLic power of description, in 
passionate energ}^ in grace and beauty of style, Byron 
was without a rival. It is a pity that it should have 
to be added, that throughout his works there is an 
immorality of tone, and a mockery of religious truth, 
which render man}*^ of his poems dangerous to young 
readers. "The prett}- fable," says Macaula^^ "by 
which the Duchess of Orleans illustrated the character 
of her son, the regent, might, with little change, be 
applied. to Byron. All the fairies, save one, had been 
bidden to his cradle. All the gossips had been profuse 
of their gifts. One had bestowed nobility, another 
genius, a third beauty. The malignant elf, who had 
been uninvited, came last, and, unable to reverse what 
her sisters had done for their favorite, had mixed up 
a curse with every blessing." 
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I. Editions and Rbfebences. 

1. Poems. **Arunder' Edition. Complete. $1.00. 

2. Poems. Croweirs «* British Poets ** Edition. $1.00. 

3. Poems. ''Cliandos" Edition. $1.00. 

4. Prisoner of Chillon, See Hales's Longer English Poems. 

5. Prisoner of ChiUon. See Sw'mton^B Masterpieces o/" English 

Literature. 

During the few weeks' stud}' of this author, excellent 
selections may be found in almost evei^' reading-book, 
" Extracts," and " Selections." Consult Bryant's Li- 
brary of Poetry and Song^ Coates's Fireside EncydO' 
pedia of Poetry^ Dana's Household Book of Poetry^ 
and the various text-books by Chambers, Cleveland, 
Underwood, etc. 

For a life of Byron, consult Nichol's Byron^ in Mor- 
ley's "English Men of Letters Series." 

A masterly review of Byron's writings, and the times 
in which he lived, is the subject of one of Macaulay's 
best essays. 

The advanced scholar may have need to refer to a 
complete edition of B^Ton. If so, the following edi- 
tions are the best: "British Poets" edition, in ten 
volumes ; " Tauchnitz " edition, in five volumes ; edi- 
tion, complete, with Life by Moore, in four volumes. 
For collateral reading, the student is advised to read 
Moore's Life of BjTon, and essaj'S by Jefire}*, Alison, 
Reed, Giles, and Whipple ; also to consult Taine's 
English Literature^ and volumes v., xiii., xx., lx., of 
the N. A. Review. The literature of this subject is 
quite full, and many additions have been made to it 
within a few years past. Such works do not come 
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within the province of this book, and hence all such 
references have been purposely omitted. 

Note. — Moore*8 Life of Byron is the chief authoritative one, and it gave 
rise to Macanlay's essay. See Irving's Netoatead Abbey; also Harper's 
Afagazine, Vols. I., III., XXI., and XXVI. 

In "Allibone** and Poole's "Index" will be found references to contem- 
porary criticism. 

II. Selections for Study. 

Byron is to be studied in only a few choice selections, 
most of which have become familiar by their constant 
repetition in every school reading-book. Selections 
from ChUde Harold are the best, and we present the 
following for study : 

1. Good Night. (Canto I.) 

2. Lake Leman. (Canto III., stanza 85.) 

3. Waterloo. (Canto III., stanza 21.) 

4. Gibbon and Voltaire. (Canto III., stanza 105.) 

5. Venice. (Canto IV., stanza 1.) 

6. A Woman's Grace. (Canto IV., stanza 99.) 

7. Time. (Canto IV., stanza 130.) 

8. Gladiator. (Canto IV., stanza 140.) 

9. Apostrophe to the Ocean. (Canto IV., stanza 179.) 

ChUde Harold is full of most beautiful passages, and 
would richly repay one for a study of the whole poem. 
Read, also, an account of Rome, in Scene 4 of Jfan- 
fred; Venice, in Act IV. of Marino Faliero; and 
Greece, in the Giaour; night and battle scene in the 
Corsair and Lara; eve of the storming of the city, and 
the fiery attack, in the Siege of Corinth. The opening 
lines of Parisina are not excelled in rhythm by any 
verses in our literature. For the shorter poems, by all 
means, read the Dream^ Prisoner of Chillon^ and some 
of the Hebrew Melodies. 
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III. Guide Analysis for the ^'Prisoner of 

Chillon." 



I. In General. « 



' When and where written — Source of the 
story — Trutli or fiction ? — Historical de- 
tails — Leading idea — Character — Gren- 
eral style — Inflnence of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth upon liis style, as illustrated 
by this poem. 

Introduction (1). Description of Chillon's 
dungeons deep and old (27). The three 
brothers chained, each to a column-stone 
(48). The youngest described (69). The 
next oldest (92). Lake Leman and Chil- 
lon's dungeons (107). Death of the first 
brother (126). Death of the youngest 
( 1 64). The eldest left desolate ; the carol 
of the bird (251). Glimpse of the outside 
world through his barred windows (818). 
Sorrow at regaining his freedom (866). 

r Rhythm — Figures of rhetoric — Word-pic- 
< tures and picture-words — Geographical 
(^ and historical references, etc. 

IV Quotations J ^' (27-»7); II. (107-126); HI. (176-185); 

IV.VJUOTATIONS. J jy ^25jj. y ^332)^ 



II. Topics. 



III. Text. 



rV. Questions on the Text. 

** There are seren pillars of Grothic mould 
In Chillon's dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns, massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprison'd ray.** 

Prisoner of Ckillon, line 27. 

About what time was this poem written ? Where did Byron 
write it? With what famous poet was he then living? What 
do you know about this poet ? Did he have any influence over 
the writings of Byron ? What great poem did Byron write at 
about this time ? When Byron wrote the Prisoner of Chillon, 
did he know anything about any actual captive? What sug- 
gested the poem ? Was there really any such captive ? What 
was his name ? Give any historical facts you can about him. 
Is there any resemblance between Byron's hero and the histor* 
ical one? Did Byron ever write another poem about this Bon*- 
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niyard? Where was Chillon? Can you give any particulars 
about these dungeons ? In what sense were they deep and old f 
Deriyation of the word dungeon f Why did the author use the 
numeral seven? Pillars^ deriyation of the word? Mouldy 
meaning of the word. Why Gothic mould ? Describe the Gothic 
style for a pillar. Is it used now in our country ? Where haye 
you seen pillars of this style ? Meaning of the word columns in 
this connection? Force of massy ; gray? Why were they 
gray ? Expand the fourth verse, explaining the meaning. Dull 
and imprisoned ; force of these words in this connection. Is 
this an imaginary description, or is it based upon facts ? How 
will you dispose of sunbeam f How modified ? In what sense 
had the sunbeam lost its way ? How was the light let into this 
dungeon ? Force of creeping f £xplain the figure. Why should 
the floor be damp? Line 35, what kind of a figure? Explain 
in full the meaning. Is this figure appropriate in this connec- 
tion ? What is a marshes meteor lamp f 



V. Selections to Commit to Memory. 

Many beautiful passages can be found scattered 
through Byron's writings, which are worthy of being 
committed to memory. Byron wrote exquisite English, 
with almost faultless rhythm in his best passages, 
which may be readily retained in the memory. The 
following selections, taken from Childe Harold^ are 
some of the best : 

** Adieu, adieu I my native shore." (Canto I., stanza 13.) 
♦* Fair Greece ! sad relic of departed worth ! *• (II., st 28.) 
** There was the sound of revelry by night." (III., st. 21.) 
** The sky is changed ; and such a change! " (III*) st. 92.) 
" I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs." (IV., st. 1.) 
" I see before me the gladiator lie." (IV., st. 140.) 
There is a pleasure in the pathless wood." (IV., st. 178.) 



(t 



" They never fail who die 
In a great cause. The block may soak their gore ; 
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Their heads may sodden in the sun ; their limbs 

Be strung to city gates or castle walls ; 

But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 

Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 

They but augment the great and sweeping thoughts 

That overspread all others, and conduct 

The world at last to freedom.*' 

'* Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time. 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made : each zone 

Obeys thee : thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 



»» 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 1771—1832. 

''Who is there, that looking back over a great portion of 
his life, does not find the genius of Scott administering to his 
pleasures, beguiling his cares, and soothing his lonely sor- 
rows ?" — Irving, 

"Versification easy and graceful, though sometimes careless; 
style energetic and condensed; pictures glowing and faithful; 
characters and incidents fresh and startling ; battle-scenes rival 
the pages of Homer." — George S. Hillard. 

'* He died a great man, and, what is more, a good man. He 
has left us a double treasure, — the memory of himself, and the 
possession of his works. Both of them will endure." — W, E, 
Gladstone. 

" Among his minor peculiarities we might notice his singular 
talent for description, and especially for the description of scenes 
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abounding in motion or action of any kind. In this department, 
indeed, we conceive him to be almost without a rival, either 
among modern or ancient poets." — Jeffrey. 

** It is the great glory of Scott, that, by nice attention to cos- 
tume and character in his novels, he has raised them to his- 
toric importance without impairing their interest as works of 
art. Who, now, would imagine that he could form a satisfactory 
notion of the golden days of Queen Bess, that had not read Ken-- 
ilworth, or of Richard Cceur de Lion and his brave paladins, 
that had not read Ivanhoe.^ — W, H. Prescott. 

Sir Walter Scott, the great Scotch poet and nov- 
elist, was born in Edinburgh, in 1771, and was edu- 
cated at the High School and Universit}' of his native 
city. He studied for the law, became an advocate, 
was appointed sherifT of Selkirkshire, and settled with 
his wife at the farmhouse at Ashestiel. But his heart 
was not in his profession. From his very childhood 
he had been passionately fond of stories, especially 
those which referred to " the brave days of old." One 
day, when about thirteen, he got possession of Perct^s 
Rdiques^ and became so absorbed in the stirring old 
ballads that he forgot to eat his dinner. His frequent 
visits to the banks of the Tweed, with their old castles 
and crumbling abbeys, so full of interesting memories, 
increased still more his ardent affection for the times 
gone by. The results began to show themselves in 
the romantic poems he published in 1805, while yet at 
Ashestiel. With the mone}* which these produced, and 
other funds which he expected to produce, he erected 
the grand Gothic mansion of Abbotsford, furnished it 
after the fashion of feudal |iays, and lived in it like a 
knight of the olden time. From the Government of the 
day he received a baronetcy. His life at Abbotsford 
was of the most pleasant kind. Here he delighted to 
meet and entertain his friends, '^singing ballads and 
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sounding pibrochs amidst the clinking of glasses ; head- 
ing ga}' bunting-parties, wbere yeomen and gentlemen 
rode side by side ; and encouraging lively dances, when 
the lord was not ashamed to give his hand to the miller's 
daughter." In order to keep up this grand style, he 
had seeretl}' gone into partnership with his publish- 
ers. Unex|>ectedly the firm failed, and Scott found 
himself burdened, at the age of fiftj'-five, with a debt 
of £1 17,000. But he was honest and courageous ; and 
so setting to work on the very da\- of the failure, he 
managed, in four years, to clear away £70,000 ; and 
he would have wrought on, but his health broke down 
under such excessive labor, and he was sent to Italy. 
After some time spent in that countr}^ he became worse, 
and returned home to Abbotsford, where he died in 
1832. 

Scott's three great poems are the Lay of ^ Last 
Minstrel^ Marmion, and The Lady of the Lake. The 
first of these illustrates ^^the customs and manners 
which anciently prevailed on the borders of England 
and Scotland." It is full of incidents, tournaments, 
raids, midnight expeditions, etc. Marmion is a roman- 
tic tale of Floddcn field. The Lady of the Lake tells 
us of a king who, in disguise, traversing the High- 
lands in the neighborhood of Loch Katrine, missed his 
way, and met with several adventures, which the poet 
describes with telling effect. The story, however, was 
intended by Scott to be a mere thread of interest m a 
poem which was written to illustrate life and scenery 
in the Scottish Highlands. These poems are written 
after the fashion of the old metrical romances, and are 
remarkable for freshness of thought, vividness of de- 
scription, and animation of style. They were very 
popular, and the author would have been considered 
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a famous man if he never had written anything but 
poetry. 

In 1814 Scott issued Waverley^ the first novel of the 
series which bears its name. It was published anon- 
ymously. The reason was that Scott, having gained a 
great name as a poet, was not sure tliat he would be 
equally successful as a novelist, and so withheld his 
name till he saw how Waverley should be received by 
the public. The book was an extraordinary- success ; 
and, as novel after novel made its appearance, the 
people were delighted, and tlie critics were enthusiastic 
in their praise. These novels are twentj'-nine in num- 
ber, and, for the sake of convenience, have been divided 
into four groups : 1st, those connected with Scottish 
history, like Waverley, which describes scenes in con- 
nection with the rebellion of 1745, and Old Mortality^ 
connected with the times of the Covenanters ; 2d, those 
referring to English history, like Ivanhoe (time of Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion), and KenilwoHh (time of Queen 
Elizabeth) ; 3d, those dealing with Continental history, 
like Qnentin Durward (time of Louis XI. of France) ; 
and 4th, those bearing on private life, like Guy Man' 
nering and The Antiquary, the latter of which contains 
the best description of Scottish life and character ever 
written. 

It is unnecessary to enter into an}' description of 
works so widel}' known. Of the illustrious novelist it 
has been well remarked, that he " revived the glories 
of past ages ; illustrated the landscape and the history 
of his native country ; painted the triumphs of patriot- 
ism and virtue, and the meanness and misery of vice ; 
awakened our best and kindliest feelings in favor of 
suffering and erring humanity — of the low-born and 
the persecuted, the peasant, the beggar, and the Jew'; 
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he has fhmished an intellectual banquet as rich as it is 
various and picturesque, from his curious learning, ex- 
tensive observation, foi^otten manners, and decaying 
superstitions, — the whole embellished with the lights 
of a vivid imagination, and a correct and gracefully 
regulated taste." Tn the number and varietj* of his 
conceptions and characters Scott is entitled to take 
his seat beside the greatest masters of fiction, British 
or foreign. 

J. EDrrioNS and References. 

1. Poems. Complete; edited by F. T. Palgrave. «* Globe •' 

edition. $1.25. 

2. Poems. Complete; ** Diamond'* edition. $1.00. 

3. Poems. Complete; Eoutledge*s edition. Paper, about 50 

cents. 

4. Lady of the Lake* ** Riverside'* edition. $1.25. 

5. Lady of the Lake. Canto I. Lippincott's '* Annotated Eng- 

lish Classics." 25 cents. 

6. Lady of the Lake, Printed separately, for school purposes, 

by various publishers. About 25 cent^. 

7. Dagleish's Scott Reader. (Poems.) 75 cents. 

8. Poems. Crowell's " British Poets." $100. 

9. Poems. *' Chandos Classics.'* 8 cents. 

10. Lay of the Last Minstrel^ Marmion^ and others of the long 

poems, printed separately. English editions. In paper, 
aboat 25 cents each. 

11. Lady of the La^e, Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, 

Harper's "Half-hour Series." 25 cents each. 

12. Waverley Novels. • The American " Scotch Plaid " edi- 

tion. Also various English editions. In paper, about 25 
cents each. 

The various text-books are quite full in their notices 
of Scott and his writings. For a most thorough anal- 
3'8is of this author and his works, consult Chapter XX. 
in Shaw's Complete Manual of English Literature. For 
additional general reading, see a most interesting essay 
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rV. Questions on the Text. 

LADY OP THE LAKE. 

Canto I.f last eighty lines. 

The hall was cleared — the Stranger's bed 

Was there of mountain heather spread, 

Where oft an hundred guests had lain, 

And dreamed their forest sports again. 

But vainly did the heath-flower shed 

Its moorland fragrance round his head ; 

Not Ellen's spell had lulled to rest 

The fever of his troubled breast. 

In broken dreams the image rose 

Of varied perils, pains, and woes ; 

His steed now flounders in the brake, 

Now sinks his barge upon the lake ; 

Now leader of a broken host. 

His standard falls, his honor 's lost. 

Then — from my couch may heavenly might 

Chase that worst phantom of tlie night ! — 

Again returned the scenes of youth. 

Of confident undoubting truth ; 

Again his soul he interchanged 

With friends whose hearts were long estranged. 

They come, in dim procession led, 

The cold, the faithless, and the dead ; 

As warm each hand, each brow as gay, 

As if they parted yesterday. 

And doubt distracts him at the view, 

O were his senses false or true ! 

Dreamed he of death, or broken vow, 

Or is it all a vision now ? 

At length, with Ellen in a grove. 
He seemed to walk, and speak of love ; 
She listened with a blusli and sigh ; 
His suit was warm, his hopes were high. 
He sought her yielded hand to clasp. 
And a cold gauntlet met his grasp ; 
The phantom's sex was changed and gone, 
Upon its head a helmet shone ; ^ 
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Slowly enlarged to g:iant*8 size. 

With darkened cheek and tlireatening eyes, 

The grisly visage, stern and hoar, 

To Ellen still a likeness bore. 

He woke, and, panting with affright. 

Recalled the yision of the night. 

The hearth's decaying brands were red, 

And deep and dusky lustre shed, 

Half showing, half concealing all 

The uncouth trophies of the hall. 

Mid those the Stranger fixed his eye 

Where that huge falchion hung on high. 

And thoughts on thoughts, a countless throng, 

Rushed, chasing countless thoughts along. 

Until, the giddy whirl to cure. 

He rose, and sought the moonshine pure. 

The wild rose, eglantine, and broom 

Wafted around their rich perfume ; 

The birch-trees wept in fragrant balm. 

The aspens slept beneath the calm ; 

The silver light, with quivering glance. 

Played on the water's still expanse — 

Wild were the heart whose passions* sway 

Could rage beneath the sober ray ! 

He felt its calm, that warrior guest. 

While thus he communed with his breast: — 

** Why is it at each turn I trace 

Some memory of that exiled race ? 

Can I not mountain maiden spy. 

But she must bear the Douglas eye? 

Can I not view a Highland brand, 

But it must match the Douglas hand ? 

Can I not frame a fevered dream, 

But still the Douglas is the theme ? — 

ril dream no more — by manly mind 

Not even in sleep is will resigned. 

My midnight orisons said o*er, 

1*11 turn to rest, and dream no more." 

His midnight orij^on he told, 

A prayer with every bead of gold, 
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Consigned to heaven his cares and woes, 
And sank in undisturbed repose ; 
Until the heath-cock shrilly crew, 
And morning dawned on Benvenue. 

Explain, so far as you can, the plan of a Scottish chieftain's 
dwelling in those days. Can you recall, from a preceding pas- 
sage, the description of this ** lodge "? What was the **hall," 
and for what used? Was it so in this instance? why so? Wcls 
cleared, — what is meant by this? Was the hall a favored place 
for a guest, or was it used as h matter of necessity? Of what was 
the bed made ? What is heather t Was it generally used for this 
purpose? Why so? What is the nearest growth to it we have 
in our own woods ? Hundred, how used here ? Why should so 
many guests have been entertained on this distant island? What 
is the force of the fourth line ? Why dream of ** forest sports " 
more than anything else? Translate the fifth and sixth lines 
into prose. Docs the heather shed any fragrance ? Meaning of 
moorland t Why use the phrase, round his head t What does 
spell mean here ? Meaning of fever t How could you dispose 
of the next sixteen verses, as a whole? Why broken dreams? 
Image rose, — explain in detail these two words. What was the 
first broken dream? the second? third? fourth? Meaning of 
hrahe f Why use the word flounders? Barge, — literal or rhe- 
torical ? What do you understand by His standard falls, his 
honor's lost? How are the next two lines used? How dispose 
of them grammatically ? Explain the figure of rhetoric in these 
two verses. Do the scenes of youth often return in dreams ? Of 
confident, un doubting truth, — how dispose of the phrase ? Ex- 
plain the meaning. Soul, — prose for what? Why use the word 
in this connection? Why interchanged? Force of estranged? 
dim procession ? Is this last dream a common experience with 
all ? Why should doubt distract him ? Force of the next ex- 
clamatory verse? of the next two? Why should he naturally 
dream of Ellen? What is a gauntlet? Force of cold ? Kender 
the next six lines in prose. Force of grisly ? Why should the 
changed phantom bear any resemblance to Ellen ? Are these 
sudden changes common in dreams ? What was the effect on 
the sleeper? In the following four lines, of what have we a con- 
cise and beautiful description? Meaning of ^rop^tes/ Where 
12 
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were they generally kept? Have we any relic of this custom in 
this country? Why uncouth trophies? On what did the guest 
fix his eye, and wliy? What was a falchion f What was the 
effect on him, and why? Why is the word vfhirl used? Force 
of giddy whirl ? The wild rose, — expanse : in these six lines 
of what do wc have a most beautiful description? Explain the 
first two lines. Why does the poet speak of the birch-trees weep- 
ing their fragrant balms? Of the aspen sleeping? Explain the 
last two lines. Are they true to nature ? What was the effect of 
this moonlight view upon the guest ? Is it a fact persons really 
feel this calm of nature, or is it figurative ? Illustrate by quota- 
tions from Thanatopsis. 

V. Selections to Commit to Memory. 

1. If the Lady of the Lake is read, seek for passages 
from this beautiful poem to commit. The following are 
some of the best : 

** In listening mood, she seemed to stand." (Canto I., st. 17.) 

**0n his bold visage middle age.'* (I., st. 21.) 

**Like dew on the mountain." (III., st. 16.) 

** The rose is fairest wlien 'tis budding new." (IV., st. 1.) 

2. Some very familiar verses come from the Lay of 

the Last Miiistrel : 

**If thou would'st view fair Melrose aright." (II., st. 1.) 
** In peace. Love tunes the shepherd's reed." (III., st. 2.) 
" True love 's the gift which God has given." (V., st. 13.) 
*' Breathes there a man with soul so dead." (VI. » st. 1.) 

3. From Jfarmion ; 

*» *Tis an old tale, and often told." (II., st. 27.) 
** O what a tangled web we weave." (VI., st. 17.) 
** O woman! in our hours of ease." (VI., st. 30.) 

''Tears are the softening showers which cause the seed of 
heaven to spring up in the human heart." 
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<*When a man has not a good reason for doing a thing, he 
has one good reason for letting it alone. *^ 

<* Sound, sound the clarion! fill the fif&I 

To all tiie sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth an age without a name." 

" A garland for the hero's crest. 
And twined by her he lores the best; 
To every lovely lady bright, 
What can I wish but faithful knight? 
To every faithful lover too, 
What can I wish but lady true ? 
And knowledge to the studious sage I 
And pillow soft to head of age.** 



CHAPTER XIV, 

JOHN MILTON. 1608—1674. 

*< Milton, the poet, the statesman, the philosopher, the glory 
of English literature, the champion and the martyr of English 
liberty." — Macaulay. 

*' The first place among our English poets is due to Milton." 
— Addison. 

The following lines of Dryden are familiar : 

'* Three poets in three distant ages bom, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn," etc. ; 

also Marveirs exquisite poem, beginning : 

** When I behold the poet, blind, yet bold. 
In slender book his vast design unfold," etc. 

*' Milton was a little under the middle size, and possessed a 
muscular, well-compacted frame. His hair was light brown, 
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his ejes gray* face oral, and complexion ruddy, eren in his 
later days. He was an excellent musician, performed well on 
the organ and base-viol, and accompanied the instrument with 
his voice. He indulged moderately in the pleasures of the 
table, and lived hy rule in all things, and was a student to the 
end of his life." 

John Milton, the illustrious poet, was born in Lon- 
don in 1608. His father was a scrivener or writer, 
and money-lender, well to do in the world, and both 
anxious and read}* to give his son a good education. 
From his earliest years Milton showed signs of becom- 
ing a great scholar and splendid poet. He was edu- 
cated at St. PauFs School, and at the age of sixteen 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge. Leaving Cam- 
bridge in 1632, he went to reside at his father's villa 
in Horton. By this time hard and well-directed ap- 
plication to business had placed his father in a position 
of considerable opulence. At Horton he studied for 
five 3*ears with severe application, devoting himself 
particularly to the Greek and Roman classics. In the 
intervals of his studies, he produced V Allegro^ II Pen- 
serosa^ and Comus, In 1637 he made a tour through 
France and Italy, and in the latter country cultivated 
the personal friendship of Manso, the friend and pa- 
tron of Tasso, and other leading Italian writers of the 
time. He also had an interview with Galileo, " then 
grown old, a prisoner in the Inquisition." On his re- 
turn to England, he undertook the education of his 
two nephews, John and Edward Phillips, and on this 
beginning founded a private boarding-school. It is 
said that he never received fees from his pupils, but 
undertook the work of education as a high moral duty, 
the discharge of which he felt heavily incumbent upon 
him. 
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While ostensibl}' a private gentleman keeping a pri- 
vate school, he was virtually one of the leading spirits 
in the controversial age in which he lived ; he was its 
most able and most active political pamphleteer. In 
those times, before there were newspapers to express 
or to lead public opinion, the loolitical pamphlet 
wielded an influence which it is difficult for us now to 
realize. The full weight of Milton's literary influence 
was thrown into the scales in favor of the Puritan 
party. His polemical disquisition was resistless, and 
his denunciation terrible. His reputation as a pam- 
phleteer — as a recognized political power in the 
realm — was known over Euroi^e. In graceful recog- 
nition of his services, he was appointed Latin Secre- 
tary to Cromwell in 1649. In this capacity he was 
commissioned by the Council to write a Defence of the 
People of England^ as the rejoinder to the Defence of 
Charles the First by the celebrated philologist, Salmasius 
of Leyden ; and in the composition of this great work, 
which he wrote in Latin, his hitherto weak ej'esight 
gave waj', and he became utterl}' blind. 

The Restoration was, of course, an ill-omened event 
to Milton. His pen had dealt sternl}* with the be- 
headed king, and he dared not to look for much mercy 
from his son. He hid himself in the house of a friend, 
and his political works were publicly burnt b}' the 
common hangman. He, however, escaped personal 
molestation. In poverty, blindness, and severe do- 
mestic affliction, he hid himself in a poor house in a 
mean street in the East End of London, and there, in 
the winter of life, with hopes blasted and energies 
unrequited, he in his blindness dictated to his daughter 
his great epic. Paradise Lost^ which was published in 
1667. The age of obscenitj', lewdness, and blasphemy 
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which followed the austere and rigid time of Cromwell, 
was not auspicious for the favorable reception of a 
stately and solemn poem like Paradise Lost. 

A publisher could hardly be found sufficiently specu- 
lative to undertake the risk of producing the work ; 
and the sum of £18 was all that was ever received by 
the author and his family after him as their share of 
the profits of Paradise Lost, 

This great epic consists of twelve books, and is 
written in sonorous and stately blank verse. Its sub- 
ject is an embellished and much extended version of 
the Mosaic account of the Fall of Man, in which the 
author involves the expulsion from heaven of Satan 
and the rebel angels. Like all poems of a similar 
length, it contains passages prolix and uninteresting ; 
but these are more than counterbalanced b}' passages 
of overpowering eloquence, grandeur of conception, 
and transcendent sublimit}'^ of poetic range. The work 
is still largely read and copiously quoted. In our 
literature there is no parallel work — no work, indeed, 
which we are justified in mentioning either in com- 
parison or contrast with it. 

The principal works of Milton to which we have not 
already- referred are his Paradise Regained^ Lycida^s^ 
Samson Agonistes^ Ode to the Nativity^ and Soniiets. 
His prose works, among which we maj^ name his Areo- 
pagitica^ EikonoclaMes^ and History of England, were 
exceedingly numerous, and are snfiflcient of themselves 
to support no mean literary reputation. 

Milton was three times married, and upon the whole 
his domestic life was an unhapp}' one. In his j'outh 
he was decidedly handsome, both in face and figure. 
His manners were simple and unafTeeted, and his mo- 
rality austere and rigid. He died in 1674. In 1737 a 
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tomb was erected to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey. 

I. EDmoNS AND References. 

1. Poems. Complete; Macmillan's <* Globe "Library, fl.25. 

2. Poems. 2 vols. *' Clarendon Press Series." $1.75. 

3. Poems. Complete ; edited by Cleveland. $2.00. 

4. Paradise Lost, ** Riverside Classics," edited by H. W. Tor^ 

rey. $1.25. 

5. Comus, Lycidas, etc. Edited, with full Notes, by Homer B. 

Spragae, in Masterpieces of English LUercUure. The 
same poems are published separately. 

6. Lycidas. Edited, with Notes, by Homer B. Spragne. New 

edition. 

7. Poems. Complete ; CrowelFs " British Poets." $1.00. 

8. Milton ; with Life and Notes. By J. M. Ross. $1.25. 

9. Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. With Notes. For 

the use of schools. By J. Edmonston. $1.25. > 

10. Paradise Lost. '* Boyd's School Edition." $1.25. 

11. Paradise Lost. Books I. and II., with Notes by H. B 

Sprague. Sprague's Edition of Paradise Lost and Lyci' 
das^ bound in one volume. 65 cents. 

12. LycidaSf L*AllegrOf II Penseroso. Each 8 cents. ComuSf 

Samson Agonisies. Each 12 cents. *' Clarendon Press 
Series." 

13. Poems. ** Chandos Classics." 80 cents. 

14. Cheap English Editions: 

(a) ** Annotated Poems of English Authors." Pub- 
lished by Longmans & Co., of London; edited by Stevens 
& Morris, with fUU Notes. L* Allegro, id. ; II Penseroso, 
id: Lycid(iSj id. 

(b) Chambers's *' Reprints of English Classics " : ParO' 
dise Lostf Books I., II., III., 2d. each; ComuSf Sd. ; Sav^ 
son AgonisteSy 3<2. ; V Allegro y and II Penseroso^ 2d. each. 

(r) Collins's '* School and College Classics": Paradise 
Losty Book i.y 2d, ; Camus, 3c{. 

(d) Rivingston's "School Classics," edited by Storr: 
Books I. and II. of Paradise Lost, 9<i. each. 
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15. Prose works: TK9 AreopagiiicOj Edited by Hales; 75 

cents. Graham^s Selections from Milton's Prose ; Treas- 
vres from Milton* s Prose ; The Milton Anthology, 

16. IIiMK8*8 Study of Milton's « Paradise Lostr $1.50. 

17. Milton. ** Classical Writers." By Stopford A. Brooke. 60 

cents. 

KOTK.— There are MTeral school editions of the Paradise Lost (text 
only), with poor peiier and tine type, which sell for about twenty cents. 

For elementary work consult PatUson's L{fe qfJdiUon in Morley's *'£ng- 
lifth Men of Letters Series." 

*' Miltonia " would comprise a volume in itself. It 
would be useless to enumerate even the titles of books 
written about Milton. The following will amplj* pro- 
vide for the student who mav wish to make an elabo- 
rate stud}' of Milton and his times. Preliminary to 
reading about Milton, consult Allibone's elaborate 
article, in which he has given the authorities, with 
copious citations, upon the chief phases of Milton's 
life and writings. The original sources for his life are : 
Aubre}', who was personaHy acquainted with Milton ; 
Wood, who had used Anbury's MSS. ; Phillips, who 
was Milton's nephew, but his account was not written 
till twent}' years after Milton's death, and, though 
valuable, is brief. The best of the subsequent lives 
are : Mitford's, which is a short memoir prefaced to 
editions, and is a careful, just, and moderate compend ; 
Knightley's, in which a creditable and condensed life is 
followed b}' inquiries into his opinions and works, and 
is perhaps the best for ordinar}' use ; Masson's Life 
consists of three huge volumes, and is considered the 
ablest and most elaborate life of Milton ever written. 
Graham's Selections from Milton's Prose is so arranged 
as to make Milton his own biographer. Of the briefer 
works, the reader is referred to the brilliant essays of 
Macaulay, Channing, Coleridge, and De Quincej; 
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Addison's criticisms of Paradise Lost in the Spectator^ 
and the article on Milton in Taine's English Literature. 

II — Selections for Study. 

At the best we can hope to read only a small portion 
of Milton's voluminous writings, even in our private 
studies. Hence, when we consider the meagre time 
assigned for the study of the English classics in most 
of our schools and colleges, it becomes evident that 
unusual pains must be taken to make such selections 
from Milton as will prove of interest and worth. What- 
ever time is allowed, by all means take more or less 
passages from Paradise Lost. Read and study all the 
text of two or three books that is possible, but at the 
same time take such selections, and supply such run- 
ning comments and explanations of the parts omitted, 
as will enable the student to get a general idea, at least 
of the first half of this poem. The minor poems, as 
Lycidas^ Comus^ L'Allegro,, and II Penseroso, are 
equally worthy of critical study after the course in 
Paradise Lost. 

Note. — To insure systematic an<l thorough treatment, something like 
the following may be required of pupils in class exercises : — 

1. Read aloud, as well as you can, or repeat firom memory, the passage 
assigned. 

2. Translate into your own words all parts of Uie passage. 

3. Explain any peculiarities, obscurities, or uncommon use of language. 

4. What is the object of the author in the passage as a wliole ? Is this 
object relevant to his general purpose in the composition ? Is the passage 
nee<lfiil ? or superfluous ? 

5. What particular thoughts or topics make up the passage ? Are the 
particulars well selected? well arranged? sufUcient? consistent with 
what he states elsewhere ? 

6. Is the language characterized by grammatical purity or correctness ? 
by clearness or perspicuity ? by force or energy ? by elegance or beauty ? 

7. What "figures of speech** are found? Is the author happy in his 
use of figurative language ? 
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t. WiMt •rtte poetical fnt r Tener csranr Btanxa? harmany? 

%. PirfBt «•! Miy oUwr Merits or defects (anytbiiig else that is note- 
wnrtliy m rqpu^is orifiwdity, insight, viriiliieaB, sublimity, grace, beauty, 
v1t» visilon, hojBor, |«uh<«, logicad fi»roe, principles illustrated, etc). — JJ. 
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III. QuEsnoKs ON THE Text OP *' Ltcidas. 

** Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and once more, 
Ye Myrtles brown, witli Irj neyer sere, 
1 come to plnck yoor berries harsh and crude,** etc. 

In what diiTerent senses hare the fire opening lines been 
vnderstood? Wliich is the more acceptable and more in accord 
with riews expressed by Milton, in regard to a fitness for the 
exercise of his poetic gift«? 1, explain Yet once more ; 3, crude, 
original meaning? other word having same root ? 4, forc'd, 
explain; 5, before . • . year, metaphorical meaning? 6, sad 
. . . dtar^ show Milton*s partiality to this arrangement of epi- 
thets; explain dear, examples from Shakespeare; 7, compels, 
why singular? to disturb . • • due, metaphorical meaning? 8, 
where did Milton get tliis name, and what may have determined 
his choice of it ? What connection has its etymological mean- 
ing with the ecclesiastical allegory running throu<;h the monody? 
10-11, knew — sing, buiid — rhym^, explain idioms? rhyme, 
etymology of ? why was tlie *'A* introduced? 13, welter, ety- 
mology of? radieally allied with what other words? to, implied 
force of? In what present English phrases is it so used? 14, 
melodious tear, expand the figure; 15, then, its pronominal 
relation here? 17, somewhat, force? Explain joining of loudly 
withfirerp/ 20, lucky words, expand? 2^, opening — m^m, 
original of the phrase? 27, afield, explain a; 27-28, both — 
horn, construe; 29, batfning, comment on; use of words in 
Shakespeare? 31, Westering, meaning of? 33, oa^en, what form 
have adjectives in -en given place to in modern English? What 
change have those that are retained undergone ? 37-38, now — 
gon, ethical force of the repetition ? must, what of its original 
Anglo-Saxon force is retained here ? 47, wardop, order of the 
elements of an English compound? explain the order in this 
word? Other examples of the same order? . . 
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8. " For contemplation he and valor forni'd.** (IV., line 297.) 

9. "Now came still evening on." (IV., line 698.) 

10. " The world was all before them." (XII., line 646.) 

11. Samson Agonistes : " But who is this?" (Line 710.) 

12. Comus : " A thousand fantasies." (Line 205.) 

13. Comus : ** So dear to heaven." (Line 453.) 

14. Lycidas : ** Fame is the spur." (Line 70.) 

15. L* Allegro: *» Such sights as youthful poets dream." (L.129.) 

16. // Penseroso : " To behold the wandering moon." (L. 67.) 

** A good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life." 

" Give me liberty to know, to think, to believe, and to utter 
freely, according to conscience, above all other liberties." 

** Mortals that would follow me. 
Love Virtue, she alone is free ; 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or if Virtue feeble were. 
Heaven itself would stoop to her.** 

'* Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun, 
Wlien first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistening with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers, and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild : then silent Night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train.'* 

*' Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gny 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird. 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests. 
Were slunk, all but the wakefUl nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased : now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
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The starry host, rode brightest, till the Moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveilM her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw." 



CHAPTER XV. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 1731—1800. 

** The most popular poet of his generation, and the best of 
English letter-writers." — Southey. 

*' His talent is but the picture of his character, and his poems 
but the echo of his life. Poor charming soul ! perisliing like a 
frail flower transplanted from a warm land to the snows ! the 
world's temperature was too rough for it ; and the moral law, 
which should have supported it, tore it with its thorns." — TatTie, 

** If we compare our English literature to a beautiful garden, 
where Milton lifts his head to heaven in the spotless chalice of 
the pure white lily, and Shakespeare scatters his dramas round 
him in beds of fragrant roses, blushing with a thousand various 
shades, some stained to the core as with blood, others unfolding 
their fair pink petals with a lovely smile to the summer sun, — 
what shall we find in shrub or flower so like the timid, shrinking 
spirit of William Cowper, as that delicate sensitive plant, whose 
leaves, folding up at the slightest touch, cannot bear even the 
brighter rays of the cherishing sun? ** — Collier. 

William Cowper, the son of Dr. Cowper, cbaplain 
to George II., and nephew to Lord Chancellor Cow- 
per, was born at Berkhamstead, England, in 1731. His 
mother, whom to the last he affectionately remembered, 
died when he was only six years old. His constitu- 
tion was from his infancy remarkably delicate, and his 
extremely sensitive naturb was easilj' depressed and 
subjected to fits of melanchol}'. He received the rudi- 
ments of his education at Market Street, Herefordshire, 
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from which he was removed to Westminster School, 
which he left at the age of eighteen. Being designed 
for the law, he was placed under an eminent attorney, 
on leaving whom he entered the Inner Temple, where 
, he renewed an intimac}' with his schoolfellows, Colman, 
Thornton, and Lloj'd. At the age of thirtj^-one he was 
nominated Clerk in the House of Lords, but an uncon- 
querable timidit}'^ of character prevented his entering 
upon the duties of the appointment. He was next ap- 
pointed Clerk of the Journals ; but an occasion occur- 
ring which rendered it necessarj' for the Clerk to appear 
before the bar of the House, had such an effect on his 
nerves that he was obliged to resign his place. A mor- 
bid melancholy seized him, and it was found necessary 
to place him under the care of Dr. Cotton at St. Albans. 
By the care of that benevolent physician he recovered 
his mental faculties, and by this time his ideas in regard 
to religion — he had been afflicted with a sort of relig- 
ious mania — were conducive to, rather than, as for- 
merl}-, subversive of, his serenity and peace. He settled 
at Huntington, where he entered into a close friendship 
with a clerg3'man of the name of Unwin, in whose fam- 
ily he became an inmate. Mr. Unwin died in 1767, and 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin settled at Olnej'. He had, as 
yet, written but little, but in 1782 he issued a volume 
of poems, which, however, attracted but little public 
attention. But a second volume, in 1785, established 
his reputation as a poet. This volume contained his 
celebrated poem, Tlie Task, a blank-verse production, 
written at the suggestion of his friend and admirer. 
Lad}' Austin. The same lad}^ was also the occasion of 
the popular ballad, John Gilpin, the storj' of which she 
related to amuse Cowper during one of the fits of mel- 
ancholy to which he was still more or less subject. 

13 
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About the same time he was engaged in translating the 
Iliad of Homer into blank verse; and although his 
Homer is not so popular as that of Pope, it has the 
merit of being more faithfhl to the original. On the 
completion of his Homer he was persuaded to under- 
take the life of Milton, and the editing of a complete 
edition of his poetical works. On account of the ever- 
recurring melanchol3% and the premonitions of other 
infirmities, this project was abandoned. In 1794 the 
king granted Cowper a pension of £300 pounds a year ; 
but the roj-al bounty was too late to jield much profit 
or pleasure. Its recipient was in a state of utter dejec- 
tion, — a kind of morbid insanity, from which he never 
again emerged into the light and enjo3'ment of un- 
clouded reason. He, however, in short lucid intervals, 
continued to write until his death, in 1800. 

Cowper's best-known works, besides those already 
mentioned, are Table Tcdk^ Truths ExpostutcUion^ and 
his sadly beautiful lines. On Receiving my Mother'a 
Picture. When the touching simplicity and thorough 
naturalness of his subjects and treatment ara taken 
into account, it is not to be wondered that he has been, 
and that he still continues to be, one of the most pop- 
ular of English poets. There is much shrewdness and 
worldly wisdom in many of his firm and epigrammatic 
lines, but the pensive amiability and kindly single- 
heartedness of the man is the charm which permeates 
all he has written. 

I. Editions. 

1. Poems. Complete. ** Globe " edition. Edited by W. Benham. 
91.25. 

Note. — In this volume are contained the whole of Cowper's own poems, 
and all his translations except that of Homer's Iliad, The text is taken 
from the original editions, and Gowper*s own notes are given at the foot of 
the page, while many explanatory notes by the editor himself are appended . 
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to the volame. In the very fall memoir it will be foand that mach new 
light has been thrown on some of the most difficult passages of Cowper's 
spiritoally cheqnered life. A complete " Index of first lines '* is prefixed 
to the volume. 

2. Didactic Poems o/1782, etc. Introduction and notes by H. T. 

Griffith. ** Clarendon Press Series." 75 cents. 

3. The Task, etc. With life and notes by the same editor. Same 

series. 75 cents. 

4. Hales* Longer English Poems ; On Receipt of my Mother's 

Picture J etc. ^1.25. 

5. The Task. Lippincott's ''Annotated English Classics." 25 

cents. 

6. The Task, Harper's ** Half-hour Series." 20 cents. 

7. Poems. "Chandos" edition, and CrowelPs "British Poets" 

edition. $1.00 each. 

8. The Task, Many cheap school editions have been published, 

costing about 20 cents each. 

Most of the ordinary books of selections already 
referred to contain more or less selections from Cow- 
per. His beautiful hj-mns can be found in almost 
every church hymn-book. 

II. References. 

The common text-books have full references to Cow- 
per. Read especially Taine, Collier, Shaw, Goldwin 
Smith's Gowper in *'Morley's English Men of Letters 
Series," Miss Sanborn's Home Pictures^ and Cheevei^'s 
Lectures on Cowper. Many of the great essayists have 
written essays on Cowper (see essay's by Macaula3', 
Jeffre}', and others). Southey's is the standard life, 
reviewed by Jeffrey. There are brief lives by John- 
son, Chalmers, and others. 

III. Selections for Study. 

Cowper's best poem for class study is On the Receipt 
of my Mother^s Picture, After this, John OiJpin and 
selections from ITie Task may be read. The religious 
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hj'inns are worthy of careful study. We would advise 
that the first-named poem be studied, and that the long 
poems be read rapidh', omitting passages not essential 
to the sense. The following are some of the best selec- 
tions from The Task for study in the class-room : 

1. Nature and Ari^ Book I. : 

** Like a coy maiden, Ease, when courted most." 

2. The Gipsies, Book I. : 

*' I see a column of slow-rising smoke.'* 
8. Apostrophe to England, Book II. : 

" England, with all thy faults, I love thee still." 

4. Discipline, Book II. : 

"There dwelt a sajje called Discipline." 

5. The Wondrous Works of God, Book III. ; 
** God never meant that man." 

6. The Postman, Book IV. : 

** Hark ! 'tis the twanging horn o'er yonder bridge." 

7. Apostrophe to Winter, Book IV. : 

** O Winter ! ruler of th' inverted year." 

8. The Winter Morning Walk, Book V. : 

**'Tis morning; and the sun, with ruddy orb." 

9. Acquaintance with God, Book V. : 

** Acquaint thyself with God." 

10. Apostrophe to Truth, Book V. : 
** Thy lamp, mysterious Word ! " 

Among Cowper's shorter poems the following may be 
read : Alexander Selkirk^ s Soliloquy^ Human Frailty ^ 
Dog and the Water-lily^ Yardley Oak, To Mary, Hero- 
ism, and TJie Castaway. 

IV. Questions on the Text. 

** England, with all thy faults, I love thee still, — 
My country ! and while yet a rock is left. 
Where English mind and manners may be found 
Shall be constrained to love thee." . . . 

The Task, Book II. 
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What general title may be given to the succeeding fifty lines? 
What is an apostrophe ? Can you mention several famous apos- 
trophes? Are they quite common in poetry? in prose? Men- 
tion several from prose selections. What is the exact force of 
an apostrophe? Is this figure frequently used by Cowper? A 
spirit of stern patriotism seems to pervade this passage ; is this 
common in Cowper? Was Cowper in any sense a patriot? Why 
so ? Does this apostrophe suddenly break into the course of the 
narrative? What one word is the subject of these lines? Is 
the first line often quoted? Under what circumstances would 
you use this quotation ? What were some of the " faults " of 
England in Cowper*s time ? at the present day ? My country, — 
dispose of. What is the subject of the second main verb? why 
omitted ? Constrained, derivation, and force of? Nook, define 
and explain. What are some of the characteristics of *' English 
minds and manners "? Are these maintained wherever English- 
men are found? Contrast English and American manners. In 
what sense is the English Q\\m2t.\A fickle t and the year deformed t 
What is the physical explanation of these facts? Are dripping 
rains common in England ? Force of withered t sullen skies t 
Fields without a flow* r, — is this to be taken literally? Ex- 
plain what the poet means. Warmer — France, — meaning of 
this phrase? Where is Ansoria? Meaning of the word, and 
why used here? Explain golden fruitage and myrtle bowVs, 
To shake thy senate — my task, — explain in full these three 
lines. Do you suppose Cowper meant these lines to be taken 
literally? What incidents in his life would sustain your opin- 
ion ? Senator, sublime, patriot, eloquence, — derivation of ? 
Paraphrase, and translate these lines into your own language. 
In the same way the next six lines. What were 'some of Eng- 
land's follies f Did Cowper have good reason to use bitter 
words against effeminacy? any more so then than now? Such 
things, — the particular force of the satire ? Who sell — wreath, 
— meaning of this line in detail ? Illustrate from Grecian and 
Roman history. Ark, explain the meaning. Illustrate from the 
Bible. What was England's ** magnificent and awful cause**? 
What was England's position before the world at this time? 
Who was Chatham? Wolfe? Give in brief some facts about 
Chatham and Wolfe. Why did Cowper single out these two 
names for special mention ? . • • 
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V. Selections to Commit to Memory. 

Scattered throughout Cowper's poems are many beau- 
tiful passages worthy to be committed to memory. The 
religious hymns so precious to every Christian of what- 
ever creed, should be first selected, as LigJU shining 
out of Darkness^ Walking with God^ " He lives who lives 
to God alone," etc. In The Task the attentive student 
will find some of the choicest verses in our literature. 
To illustrate : 

1. ** O for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! " (fiook II., line 1.) 

2. ** England, with all thy faults, I love thee stUl." (II., line 206.) 

3. "Variety is the spice of life." (XL, line 606.) 

4. " Who loves a garden." (XL, line 666.) 

6. "There is in souls a sympathy with sounds." (VI., line 1.) 
6. "Knowledge is proud." (VI,, line 96.) 

" I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced witli polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm." 

" The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue ; the only lasting treasure, truth. 
But what is truth ? *Twas Pilate's question put 
To truth itself, that deigned him no reply. 
And wherefore ? will not God impart his light 
To them that ask it? — Freely : 'tis his joy, 
His glory, and his nature, to impart. 
But to the proud, uncandid, insincere, 
Or negligent inquirer, not a spark. 
What pearl is it that rich men cannot buy. 
That learning is too proud to gather up ; 
But which the poor and the despised of all 
Seek and obtain, and often And unsought? 
Tell me, and I will tell thee what is truth." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 1564—1616. 

'* I loved the man, and do honor his memory. He was indeed 
honest, and of an open and free nature.'* — Ben Jonson, 

*' The name of Shakespeare is the greatest in our literature * 
it is the greatest in all literature." — Uallam, 

** And he, the man whom Nature selfe had made 
To mocke herself and Truth to imitate." — Spenser, 

** One of the first books I ever read," says John G. Whittier, 
''was Shakespeare. I found an old copy of the plays when I 
was a boy, and I used to smuggle it in my pocket when I went 
to the fields to work, and read it at stolen intervals." 

'* I think most readers of Shakespeare sometimes find them- 
selves thrown into exalted mental conditions, like that produced 
by music. Then they may drop the book at once into the region 
of thought without words." — O, W, Holmes. 

'' The stage in Shakespeare*s time was a naked room, with a 
blanket for a curtain ; but he made it a field for monarchs." — 
Coleridge. 

''That the plays of Shakespeare may prove to us in older 
years enrichers of the fancy, strengtheners of virtue, a with- 
drawing from all selfish and mercenary thought, a lesson of 
sweet and honorable thouglit and actions, to teach courtesy, 
benignity, generosity, humanity ; for of examples, teaching these 
virtues, his pages are full." — Charles Lamb, 

I. Outline of Life. 

Birthplace — His father and mother — Youthful life — Educa- 
tion — Stories of his youth — Goes to London — As an actor — 
Production of his plays — Poems — Connection with the the- 
atres — Retires to Stratford — Rich and famous — Speedy deatli 

— Famous contemporaries — Personal appearance, portraits, 
autogn*aph8 — Anecdotes — First editions — Subsequent editicms 

— Editions of to-day — Great actors of his plays — Ben Jon- 
son's eulogy — His place in literature. 
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William Shakespeare, the greatest of all poets, 
was born on the 23cl of April, 15G4, in Stratford-on- 
Avon, a town in Warwickshire, England. His father, 
John Shakespeare, was a respectable shopkeeper, and 
dealt in wool, skins, and leather gloves ; but his 
mother, Isabella Arden, was a lad}' born, and an heir- 
ess. For man}' a year John Shakespeare and his wife 
lived happily, and things prospered with them; and 
we learn that he was made alderman, and afterwards 
mayor of his native town. Then he seems to have 
taken to farming, about which he knew little or noth- 
ing, and the consequence was, that in his later days he 
was so poor that his son William had to support him. 
The poet was born during the prosperous paii; of his 
father's life, but by the time he was fifteen there was 
poverty in the household. The future dramatist got 
little or no instruction from his parents, for neither of 
them could read or write ; but he was sent to the free 
grammar school, where he received a very plain educa- 
tion, and where, also, he sometimes acted as monitor 
to the junior boys. On leaving school he is supposed to 
have been, for some time at least, in a lawyer's office, 
because he uses so many law terms in his writings. 
After this he seems to have been a wild young fellow ; 
for there are stories of his having stolen deer from Sir 
Thomas Lucy's park, and of his having been severely 
punished by that knight for so doing. In revenge, he 
wrote verses making sport of Sir Thomas, and posted 
them on the park gate, where everybody read and 
laughed at them. The indignant knight so tormented 
the life of Shakespeare that he was obliged to leave 
Stratford. But there was another reason for his going 
away. When only eighteen 3'ears old he had foolishly 
married a farmer's daughter called Anne Hathaway, 
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a woman nearly eight years older than himself; and 
the ill-matched pair seem to have been very unhappy, 
for after leaving her he came but seldom to see her, 
and when he died he left her onlv ^^his second best 
bed with the hangings." 

Shakespeare went to London, and was probablj' in- 
vited by two Warwickshire actors to join the company 
at the Globe Theatre. His duties were to prepare old 
plan's for the stage, and to act occasionally when re- 
quired. By and by, he became one of the partners 
in the concern, wrote splendid plays of his own, and 
became part proprietor of a new theatre (the Black- 
friars) on the north side of the Thames. From tliis 
it will be seen that Shakespeare was unlike the other 
actors and play-writers of his time, in that he saved 
his money, instead of spending it in the wild way these 
men usually' did. Soon he became a wealth3'' man, and 
was able to huy an estate called New Place, near his 
native town, where he spent the remainder of his days, 
and where he died in the vear 1616. He was buried 
in the parish church of Stratford. Shakespeare's pri- 
vate character seems to have been that of an ^' ami- 
able, gentle, aiKi generous man, beloved by everj'body, 
except the very few who were jealous of his great- 
ness." 

It would be vain to try to enumerate all the charac- 
teristics of Shakespeare's poetry, or to tell in how 
many respects he excels all other poets. He loved 
nature, and his poeUy contains the most exquisite pic- 
tures ; he studied the looks, the words, the actions of 
the men and women he met, and his plaj^s reflect them 
as in a mirror; he thought deeply about the lessons 
we all need to learn, and his works are so full of them 
that they are thought to be, next to the Bible, the most 
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instructive we have. He knew better than any other 
poet how to make us laugh and how to make us weep ; 
his fancy creates fairies, ghosts, and strange monsters 
'so life-like that we wonder we do not meet them in the 
world we live in ; not one of his hundreds of charac- 
ters is twice drawn ; and, most wonderfbl of all, he 
is able to introduce scenes and characters belonging 
to Egypt, Rome, Venice, etc., and to make the latter 
speak and act just as such persons, very likely, would 
have spoken and acted, not only at the particular place, 
but at the particular period to which the poet has as- 
signed his play. 

The facts concerning the life of Shakespeare are at 
best very meagre and unsatisfactory. For materials 
for a sketch, consult White's Life and Genius^ Miss 
Sanborn's Home Pictures of English Poets^ text-books 
by Shaw, Collier, Arnold, Chambers, etc., Drake's 
Shakespeare and his Times, and the "Life" found in 
the first part of almost every complete edition. 

II. Editions and References. 

1. Separate Plats. Edited, with notes and illustrations, 

by W. J. Rolfe. This series includes twenty-two plays, 
and others will be added. Cloth, 60 cents each ; paper, 
40 cents each. 

2. Separate Plats. Edited, with notes, by H. N. Hudson, 

including the most popular plays. Paper, 80 cents each. 
8. Separate Plats. Edited, with notes, by H. N. Hudson. 
Revised edition. Cloth, 56 cents each. 

4. Separate Plays. With notes. "Clarendon Press Series"; 

including Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, Tempest, Richard 
IL, Hamlet y Lear, Julius Ccesar, As You Like It, Rich" 
ard III, and Midsummer Night's Dream. 35 to 50 cents 
each. 

5. Separate Plats. With notes, by John Hunter. ** Shil- 

ling plays." 
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V. Selections to Commit to Memory. 

Choice passages should be selected, here and there, 
and carefully committed to memory. Let the 3'oung 
pupil store his mind with the choicest treasures from 
this great treasure-house of wisdom. Quotations from 
Shakespeare, once thoroughly committed, are rarely for- 
gotten, but remain fixed in the memor}- for 3'ears, to be 
recalled at pleasure. By all means, use a cop}' of the 
text which can be marked with pencil or ink to indicate 
passages to commit, variations of the text, and notes. 
Such marked selections are more easily committed in 
odd moments than when formally chosen from ^' Beau- 
ties," " Selections," etc. 

It would be useless for any one to make these selec- 
tions for another, for they should depend upon the 
particular work of the class, and the judgment of the 
teacher. In general, ceitain ever popular passages 
should be known to every well-read person, as Por- 
tia's Plea for Mere}', Polonius's Advice, Seven Ages of 
Man, Downfall of Wolsey, Antony's Funeral Oration, 
etc. To illustrate : 

1. ** Sweet are the uses of adversity," etc. 

As You Like It., II. 1. 

2. " How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! ** etc. 

Merchant of Venice^ IV. 6. 

8. " Therefore, to be possessed with double pomp,** etc. 

King John, IV. 2. 

4. *'Let me speak, sir, for Heaven now bids me," etc. 

Uenry VIIL, V. 5. 

6. **She should have died hereafter,*' etc. 

Macbeth, V. 5. 
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" Be just, and fear not 
Let all the ends thou aimst at be thy eountry*s, 
Thy God's, and truth'.." ^^^^^ yj^j 

** There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

WhicI), taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in uiiseries." 

Julius CcBsar. 

** These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp*d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inlierit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stujBT 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep." Maeb tK 

*' Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote. 
Cleanse the 8tuff'*d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? " Mttch th 

** No, 'tis slander: 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword : whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile ; whose breath 
Kides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world : kings, queens, and states, 
Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters." 

PoLONius's Advice to his Son. 

** There, — my blessing with you ! 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue. 
Nor any unproportion*d thought his act. 
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Be thou familiar, bat by no means rulgar. 

Tlie friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops uf steel ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new hatched unfledged comrad^. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but being in, 

Bear't, that the opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy roice : 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all : to thine own self be true. 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou canst not then be fSedse to any man." 

Hamlet. 

YI. General Exercises. 

1. General exercises based upon the study of Shakes- 
peare will add much to the interest of a prolonged course 
of study. We suggest a few, to which many more can 
be added hy any intelligent teacher. B}' means of a 
Concordance, '' Beauties," or "Extracts," let passages 
be selected giving descriptions of the ocean, sunrise, 
moonlight, flowers, dreams, march of soldiers; also 
delineations of love, jealousy, insanity, virtue, perse- 
verance, etc. Time should be given for the student to 
make wise selections, and an hour once in two weeks 
could be profitably spent in this exercise. 

2. In a similar way, select some work with religious 
and moral passages from Shakespeare on one page, 
and parallel selections from the Bible on the other. 
Select only well-known and familiar passages, and the 
exercise will be interesting. To illustrate : 

14 
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*' A foolkh Mm it a grief to his father, and bittemess to her 
that bare him." — Prov, xvii. 25. 

** How sharper tlian a serpent's tooth it is to have a thankless 
child." — King Lear, Act I., Sc. 2. 

** Consider the rarens; for they neither sow nor reap; which 
neither have storehouse nor bam; and Grod feedeth them." — 
Luke zii. 24. 

** And Ho that dotli the ravens feed, 

Yes, providently caters for the sparrow, 

Be comfort to my age." 

As You Like It, Act Til. Sc. 3. 

*' And why beholdest tliou the mote that is in thy brotlier*8 
eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye ? *' — 
Matt. vii. 3. 

** You found his mote ; the king your mote did see : 
But 1 a beam do find in each eye of thee." 

Lovers Labor Lost, Act IV., Sc. 3. 

'' Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them 
shall not fall to the ground without your father." — Matt. x. 29. 

** There is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow." — 
Hamlet, Act V., Sc. 2. 

Note. — Consult Eaton*8 Shakespeare and the Bible, Selklrk*8 Bible 
TnUhB with Shakespearian Parallels, Gilman's Shakespeare*s Morals, and 
Wordsworth's Shakespeare's Knowledge and Use of the Bible, 

3. When the class has read Shakespeare for a num- 
ber of weeks, a game of "Authors" may be prepared 
from the prominent characters of the best plays, and 
the pupil encouraged to play the game at home until 
the names and quotations have been impressed on the 
memory. 
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EXAMPLES. 



Book I. 



1. Shakespeare. 

2. Stratford upon Avon. 

3. Globe and Blackfriar The- 

atres. 

4. First folio edition. 

Book II. 

1. Hamlet, 

2. Ophelia. 

3. Ghost. 

4. **Thi8 above all, to thine 

own self be true." 

Book III. 

1. Othello. 

2. Trial scene. 



3. Desdemona. 

4. **That men should put an 

enemy into their mouths to 
steal away their brains." 

Book IV. 

1. Macbeth. 

2. Lady Macbeth. 

3. Witches and Ghostq. 

4. ** In the great hand of God 

I stand." 

Book V. 

1. Julius Caesar. 

2. Quarrel scene. 

3. Antony's funeral address. ' 

4. *' I am no orator as Brutus 

is ; I only speak right on." 



4. For another exercise, let each one in the class 
select famous lines, beginning with each letter in the 
alphabet, read them before the class, and then commit 
to memory. For instance : 

" Angels are bright, though the brightest fell." 
<* Beggars, mounted, run their horse to death." 
** Calumny will sear Virtue itself," etc. 

NoTR. — This is the plain-spoken advice which the well-known Shakes- 
pearian scholar, Richard Grant White, gives to the young student: ** Throw 
the commentators and the editors to the dogs. Don't read any man*s notes, 
or essays, or intrmluctions, bibliographical, historical, philosophical, or philo- 
logical. Don't read mine. Read the plays themselves.** 

This advice in too general. By all means read and study the text of the 
play first; but if, after patient work, we can gain new ideas and be stimu- 
lated to renewed study by the writings of Reed, Schlegel, Gervinus, and 
Mrs. Jameson, let us resort to them. It is triie that the young student is 
too apt to read criticisms, essays, etc., to the exclusion of the text. Take 
neither extreme, but supplement a study of the text with collateral reading. 

This is Hit-am Corson's advice: **It is not advisable that the student, in 
the early period of his study of Shakespeare, should devote much of his 
time to the reading of criticism, however attractive it may be. It is much 
better to stick to the plays themselves. The * Commentaries * of Gervinus, 
and Hudson's * Shakespeare : his Life, Art, and Characters, with an His- 
torical Sketch of the Origin and Growth of the Drama in EngUnd,* might, 
however, be read with great profit.*' 
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** It if oae of Skaknpeare*t most perfect works. Shylock, 
iW J<rv. u ooe of tbe inimitable master-pieces of character- 
iastk^a vhich are to be fband onlj in Shakespeare.** — Sekiegel, 

**TW mor« ve stndy the vork, the more we cannot but 
wvkikler that so mnch of hnman nature, in so great a variety of 
<k'«<4^'I«ae«t» sho«U be crowded into so small a space." — J7. Ji, 

*" A« a dramatic work of art and judgment, it has been pro- 
»iMiBc«d bT the betrt critkrs of Europe to be perfect in the con- 
«tructk«i of the plot, tbe skilftil inrolution and blending of the 
«tvM>M^ ~ that of l\>rtia« and that of the Merchant, — the deep 
iMn^riM* of the actMMi, the Tarietr. spirit, truth, and virid dis- 
<TiHUftst)oii of character, the copiousness of its wit, the splendor 
of )t$ |^:>eirv« and depth and beauty of its moral eloquence." — 

r 



) 



\ 



Tbe UMin pk>t i$ fVom the Pecorene of San Giovanni 
Fkvrvutiuo; Fourth day« first novel, Gianetta (1378). 
Tbe c:ii$kei^torv i$ fn>m an old translation of the Gesta 
IK^waiittrwiii ^1«%7T). Both stories are condensed in the 
l\i/t\'nr.'ai Shake^i^eare (1821). Malone identifies this 
|4;fcy with TX^ l>H<^t» Comeiiy^ acted in 1594. Drake 
«ik) Chalm^r^ date it in the year 1597 ; Fleay and others > 

Tbfe |4;!^v wa$ acted twice at the court of King James 
I, iu li^V5« aiKi the fkot stands reconled in the original 
ai»>uiil of e:cpen$e$« still presented. 

I, Texts axp References. 

K ,lftrriA«al of Yemite. RoW^'s ** English Classics," with notes, 

etc. l\iper« 40 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 
:^« Samk. Kdiled bjr 11. N. Hudson, in separate volume. SO 

eent*« Herised and enlarged edition. 56 cents. 
^ 8^iia« ^^ Clarendon Press Series.** 35 cents. 
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5. Sketch the character of Shylock. On what grounds did 
he hate Antonio ? Compare Marlowe's representation of Jewish 
character, in his Jew of Malia^ with that contained in Shakes- 
peare's Merchant of Venice. 

6. Sketch the character of Antonio. On what grounds did he 
dislike Shylock? 

7. What is the character of Gratiano? and how is the pro- 
cedure of the play affected by him ? 

8. Sketch the character of Portia ; Jessica. 

2. QUESTIONS FOUNDED ON ACT I. 

1. By what features in the opening scene is the plot of the 
Merchant of Venice foreshadowed ? 

2. How is Antonio's sadness accounted for — by himself ? by 
his friends? How would you explain in connection with his 
assertions, '*I hare much ado to know myself,'* and *'My mer- 
chandise makes me not sad " ? 

3. Of what part of the plot does the first dialogue between 
Portia and Nerissa give preliminary explanation? and what are 
the particulars forming the explanation ? 

4. What features of Portia's character are brought out in that 
dialogue ? 

6. In what terms does Shylock state his reasons for hating 
Antonio? Of what personal indignities does Shylock accuse 
him? 

6. What features of Shylock's character are brought out in 
his conference with Bassanio and Antonio respecting the pro- 
posal of the loan? Refer to those parts of the scene which 
respectirely exhibit such features. 

7. What references to the sixteenth century occur in Shy- 
lock's enumeration of Antonio's *' ventures"? 

8. What was the probable reason of Shakespeare attributing 
to Portia ** sunny locks "? 

9. In what terms, and with what application, does Nerissa 
assert the notion about dying persons being gifted with pro- 
phetic sagacity? 

10. One of Nerissa's questions to Portia is : ** What think you 
of the Scottish lord, his neighbor?" What early alteration was 
made of this part of the original text? and why? How does the 
alteration affect the spirit of Portia's answer? 
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** It is one of Skake8pearc*8 most perfect works. Shylock, 
tlie Jew, U one of the inimitable master-pieces of character- 
ization which are to be found only in Shakespeare.** — Sehlegel, 

**The more wo stud/ the work, the more we cannot but 
wonder that so much of human nature, in so great a variety of 
deveh)pment, should be crowded into so small a space." — H, N, 
Hudson. 

** As a dramatic work of art and judgment, it has been pro- 
nounced by the best critics of Europe to be perfect in the con- 
struction of the plot, the skilful involution and blending of the 
stories, — tliat of Portia, and that of the Merchant, — the deep 
interest of the action, the variety« spirit, truth, and vivid dis- 
crimination of character, the copiousness of its wit, the splendor 
of its poetry, and depth and beauty of its moral eloquence." — 
Verplanck. 

The main plot is from the Pecorene of San Giovanni 
Fiorentino; Fourth day, first novel, Gianetta (1378). 
The casket-stor}' is from an old translation of the Gesta 
Romanorum (1577). Both stories are condensed in the 
Variorum Shakespeare (1821). Malone identifies this 
pla}' with TJie Venesyan Comedy^ acted in 1594. Drake 
and Chalmers date it in the year 1597 ; Fleay and others 
prefer 1596. 

This pla}' was acted twice at the court of King James 
I. in 1605, and the fact stands recorded in the original 
account of expenses, still preserved. 

I. Texts and References. 

1. Merchant of Venice, Rolfe's " English Classics," with notes, 

etc. Paper, 40 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 

2. Same. Edited by H. N. Hudson, in separate volume. 80 

cents. Revised and enlarged edition. 56 cents. , 

3. Same. '* Clarendon Press Series." 85 cents. 
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5. Sketch the character of Shylock. On what grounds did 
he hate Antonio? Compare Marlowe's representation of Jewish 
character, in his Jew of Malta, with that contained in Shakes- 
peare's Merchant of Venice, 

6. Sketch the character of Antonio. On what grounds did he 
dislike Shylock? 

7. What is the character of Gratiano? and how is the pro- 
cedure of the play affected by him ? 

8. Sketch the character of Portia ; Jessica. 

2. QUESTIONS FOUNDED ON ACT I. 

1. By what features in the opening scene is the plot of the 
Merchant of Venice foreshadowed ? 

2. How is Antonio's sadness accounted for — by himself ? by 
his friends? How would you explain in connection with his 
assertions, **I hare much ado to know myself," and *'My mer- 
chandise makes me not sad ** ? 

3. Of what part of the plot does the first dialogue between 
Portia and Nerissa give preliminary explanation? and what are 
the particulars forming the explanation? 

4. What features of Portia's character are brought out in that 
dialogue ? 

6. In what terms does Shylock state his reasons for hating 
Antonio? Of what personal indignities does Shylock accuse 
him? 

6. What features of Shylock's character are brought out in 
his conference with Bassanio and Antonio respecting the pro- 
posal of the loan? Refer to those parts of the scene which 
respectirely exhibit such features. 

7. What references to the sixteenth century occur in Shy- 
lock's enumeration of Antonio's *' ventures"? 

8. What was the probable reason of Shakespeare attributing 
to Portia ** sunny locks "? 

9. In what terms, and with what application, does Nerissa 
assert the notion about flying persons being gifted with pro- 
phetic sagacity? 

10. One of Nerissa's questions to Portia is : *' What think you 
of the Scottish lord, his neighbor?" What early alteration was 
made of this part of the original text? and why ? How does the 
alteration affect the spirit of Portia's answer ? 
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1 1. What did Shylock denote bj saying, " Antonio is a good 
man"? and what, by comparing Antonio to a ** fawning pub- 
lican"? 

12. Gire some account of the Rialto. 

13. What is peculiar in the versification of these lines ? 

*' Tour mind is tossing on the ocean." 
** Lie all unlocked to your occasions." 
** I'll rather dwell in my necessity." 

14. Explain Shakespeare's use of tlie words eoneett, gear^ 
gaged, his, advised, circumstance, prest, sometimes, condition, 
squandered, thrift, possessed, compromised. 

15. Give the meaning and derivation of sooth, argosies, em- 
brace, jaundice, commodity, palcUine, dueai, bethink, methought, 
gratis, eanlings, beholden, adieu. 

16. Explain ** Pageants of the sea," " My wealthy Andrew," 
** Two-headed Janus," **A golden fleece," "The county Pala- 
tine," **The weeping philosopher," "A proper man," "As old 
as Sibylla," •* A wealthy Hebrew of my tribe," " Rest you fair," 
" The ripe wants of my friend," ** Your single bond." 

3. QUESTIONS FOUNDED ON AQT II. 

1. By what considerations does the prince of Morocco try 
to obvlute the objection which he fears Portia may have to his 
complexion ? Was the Moorish complexion black ? 

2. What were the legends on the caskets of gold, silver, and 
lead, respectively? Explain the significancy of each. 

8. What were the terms of the oath to be taken by Portia's 
suitors? 

4. Infer the prince of Morocco's disposition from his first dia- 
logue with Portia, and his comments on the caskets. 

6, Infer the prince of Arragon's disposition from his com- 
ments on the caskets. 

6. Compare the reasonings by which the princes of Morocco 
and Arragon were led to choose the unlucky caskets. 

7. Of what importance is Launcelot Gobbo as an actor in the 
piece? Describe his introductory soliloquy. 

8. In the conversation between Launcelot and his father, what 
indirect allusions are there to the deception by which Jacob im- 
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posed on Isaac? What controversy did Launcelot anticipate, 
when he said, " Now will I raise the waters "? 

9. Explain Shakespeare's use of the words feared, quaintly^ 
marry, outdwells, jump, regrets, likely. 

10. Give the meaning? and derivation of gramercy, cater, 
cousins, penthouse, cerc'Cloth, immured, outrageous, complexion, 
idiot, heresy. 

11. Explain "Alas the while!" "Scorn running with thy 
heels," " Via ! says the fiend," " Bless the mark," " Saving 
your reverence," " Lord worshipped might he be ! " "A livery 
more guarded," "Hood mine eyes with mine hat," "Black 
Monday," " The wry-necked fife," "That fool of Hagar*s off- 
spring," *' Higli-day wit." 

12. Who were "The Sophy"? " Hercules and Lichas " ? "Al- 
cides "? " The sisters three " ? 

13. Explain the constructions : " A man well to live," " Give 
me your present to one Bassanio," "Hear thee, Gratiano," "Fare 
thee well," " If that mine eyes be true," " You were best to tell 
Antonio." 

4. QUESTIONS FOUNDED ON ACT HI. 

1. On what occasion, and in what way, did Shylock first pub- 
licly own the vindictive design of the bond ? To whom, and in 
what way, according to Jessica, had he previously communicated 
that design more privately? 

2. Give the substance of the expostulation which Shylock ad- 
dresses to Salarino and Salanio respecting the common nature 
of Jew and Christian. 

3. How are Shylock's passions of avarice and revenge alter- 
nately excited by Tubal ? What did Tubal report to him about 
Jessica? And what about Antonio? 

4. In what way does Portia, in her first address to Bassanio, 
discover her affection for him ? How does her language evince 
the .conflict in her heart between love for Bassanio and respect 
for her father's will ? 

6. Give some account of "the Goodwin sand,^' "the tur- 
quoise," " Scylla and Chary bdis," " the virgin tribute paid by 
howling Troy to the sea-monster." What references to them 
occur in this play? 

6. In reference to the lottery of the caskets, Nerissa had said 
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:te& zm nmn tpouid cfaooas rifhftly baft ag» vbo ahonld nghtlj 
low r^>^Cla: wtutt Ini Pr»rtia say to BasMnio an tiua ani^jectr 
jod whB& wu the -.zroaiiil •«< hBrofuaoa? 

r. liow lioeft £^>mm Jescriiw tfa» [ y it pi i c ty of iiimio aoanifiR^ 
iriiiitt TiMtirin nukes iiis dioice? Id wfast temw does she coo- 
'.inoe ler ^pevca 'rr comporhi^ him to Herenles? Criticne tbu 
'tpiNN.'a .!■ to cittt iippeanuice <vi atftctatian which it presentB^ 

?• BacptAin the porpun uf the aoog which is san^ while Bbs- 
saoui oonunenca -la the caslostt to hiinici£ 

A venule ^ome •>&* the liliucrBtioBi bj which B— 0010, wfiile 
jHtfTevtoK UM caskKO* repreaeati the deceitfhiiwiH of ootwsnl 
dhuw. 

10. 3t whas ;u.*eideBK are the fhiptiTe lorersv LoTenzo and 
JeMicBu ')Toa;^t to Beiokiot? What i* the oecaHon of SuLuaao'm 
rnit there r What !■ aow the reported cinMfition of Antooio? 
aod iww ioes Portia reeeire the tiiUngs? 

11. Wliac is tnuiaa«.ted in the scene in which Antonio appean 
under vresc jn r«rs«« proetsM * 

Vt, IT Oder wtiat pretence <iue» Portia request Lorenao to fiafce 
cempuraxT ciiar^ of her iiuuse? What was her real intenckm? 
and how .lues she proride tor the nccompliahnient of it? 

13. Gire some liescription of what occius in the coarindins 
scene of the Third Acu while Portin and Senaas are on their 
wav tD Tenice. 

I-i. What is pecniiar in the Toraftcatxon in these lines? 

** And so all roars : O these nanghty times ! 
But she may leam ; happier than thisy 
Befiire a friend of this descriptiott 
Shall lose a hair thiongh Baasanio** fiuilt.'* 

13. explain Shiikespeare** nse of the words cownplaiomy o'er- 
iooktii. fancy y atHl^ eammttffnty eontinenty earioas, cftccr. 

1<S. Give the m^Mnig and deriration of goss^^ hamkrupi^ 
ptizey mloof eaumterfnL 

17. Explain "Then loss upon loss!** "Fancy dies in the 
cradle where it Ues," "Lirers white as milk,** *'The beau, 
teoos scarf reiUng an Indian beauty," " Hard food for Midas," 
•* Green-eyed jealoosy.'* 
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5. QUESTIONS FOUNDED ON ACT IV. 

1. What supreme prerogatives of the doge, or doke, are as- 
serted at the trial of the bond ?. 

2. Give the substance of the duke's preliminary address to 
Shylock ; and that of Shylock's answer. 

3. For what objects, respectively, did Portia and the duke 
make application to Bellario ? How may we account for both 
having had recourse to the same person? 

4. In what spirit does Antonio come to the trial ? How does 
he regard the proceedings ? With what sentiments does he bid 
farewell tb Bassanio ? 

5. How does Shylock follow up the argument — " what judg- 
ment shall I dread, doing no wrong? "^ 

6. What were the contents of Bellar]o*s letter to the duke ? 

7. Give the substance of what Portia admits or urges in sup- 
port of the Jew ; and of what Shylock says in acknowledgment 
of the judge*8 merits. How does Portia endeavor to mitigate 
the Jew's malice? 

8. How does it appear that not only "indirectly," but "di- 
rectly too," the Jew had- " contrived against the very life of the 
defendant"? 

9. What sent nee did the duke pronounce against the Jew? 
and with what entreaty did Antonio then interpose ? 

10. What part did Gratiano take in the dialogue of the trial 
scene? 

11. What led to Bassanio's parting with his wife's ring to the 
judge ? 

12. Explain Shakespeare's use of the words remorse^ danger^ 
balance y speaks gratify, advice. 

13. Give the meaning and derivation of moiety, epitaph, inex' 
arable, mercenary. 

6. QUESTIONS FOUNDED ON ACT V. 

1. Describe the Fifth Act generally as to its connection with 
the play. 

2. How do Lorenzo and Jessica gossip on the moonlight 
night? 

8. What observations about music are suggested to Lorenzo 
by the silence of the starry night? and what by Jessica's remark 
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that she is nerer merry when she hears sweet masic ? How does 
Portia speak of tlie occasional influence of music ? 

4. What is the tenor of the dialogue which takes place on 
Bassanio's return to Belmont? 

5. Give the meaning and derivation of hermit^ paiines^ strator 
genu, aniipodes, poesy. 

6. Explain '* She doth stray about by holy crosses," " A post 
with his horn Aill of good news,*' " By these blessed candles of 
the niglit,'* ** Charge us there upon interrogatories.** 

7. Who were Troilus and Cresida? Thisbe? Dido? Medea? 
Endymion? Argus? 

V. Selections to Commit to Memobt. 



(( 



Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing.** (Act I., Sc 1.) 
"The devil can cite Scripture to his purpose.** "A goodly 

apple rotten at the heart.** (Act I., Sc. 8.) 
" It is a wise father that knows his ownr child.** " I am a Jew. 

Hath not a Jew eyes ? '* (Act III., Sc. 1.) 
"You see me. Lord B^sanio, where I stand.** (Act III., Sc. 2.) 
** I never did repent for doing good.** (Act III., Sc. 4.) 
" The quality of mercy.** (Portia's Plea, Act IV., Sc. 1.) 
" He is well paid that is well satisfied.** " Look, how the floor 

of heaven.** (Act IV., Sc. 1.) 
" The man that hath no music in himself.*' (Act V., Sc. I.) 



CHAPTER XVn. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 1810— 

" Of the living poets of England, Tennyson at this time occu- 
pies the highest rank ; and he is destined to a wide and liigh 
regard.** — Dr. Oriswold. 

•* Tennyson is endowed precisely in points where Words- 
worth wanted. There is no finer ear, nor more command of 
the keys of language.** — Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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'*To describe his command of language, by any ordinary 
terms expressive of fluency or force, would be to convey an 
idea both inadequate and erroneous. It js not only that he 
knows every word in the language suited to express his every 
idea: he can select with the ease of magic the word that is, of 
all others, the best for liis purpose.*' — Peter Bayne, 

** Versification broken and irregular, but inexpressibly 
charming; sometimes fantastic. Of the living poets of Eng- 
land, Tennyson at this time occupies the highest rank.*' — 
Alison, 

" In Memoriam comes more intimately home to English 
sympathies than Lycidas or Adonais, and may be pointed to, 
perhaps, as the one special monody to which beauty of form 
and feeling have given a universal currency.*' — London Athe' 
ncBum, 

Alfred Tennyson, one of the greatest poets of our 
times, was born at Somersb}', in Lincolnshire, England, 
in 1810. His father was rector of the place, and had 
three sons, of whom Alfred was the j'oungest. At 
Trinit}- College, Cambridge, Tennyson won a medal 
for a poem called Timbuctoo; and about the same time, 
in conjunction with his brother Charles, also a poet, 
published Poems by Two Brothers. In 1830 appeared 
a volume entitled Poems^ chiefly Lyrical. It contained 
many exquisite pieces, but the public did not seem to 
appreciate its merits. Three 3'ear8 afterwards another 
volume made its appearance, and it, too, though rich 
in poetic thought, failed to awaken public interest, and 
received unkindly criticism at the bands of the re- 
viewers. For nine years thereafter, the world heard 
nothing of Alfred Tennyson. In 1842, however, a 
third effort was made to win favor, b}' the publication 
of two volumes of poems. The effort was successful, 
the path to fame and fortune was open before him ; and 
to the encouragement he tben received, we are largely 
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indebted for the splendid poems which have since pro- 
ceeded from his pen. On the death of Wordsworth he 
was ap|)ointed Poet Laureate. Says Cathcart's LUje- 
rary Reader: 

'* The Princess f appearing in 1847, elicited yarions comments, 
though there was but one opinion among critics as to the deli- 
cacy and grace of its execution. In 1850 Tennyson gave to the 
world a poem wliich instantly quieted all doubts as to his title 
to the highest rank among contemporary poets, and which was 
universally received as an ample warrant for his appointment to 
tlie post of Poet Laureate, which was made in the same year. 
This was Jn Memoriam, a lament for the poet's firiend, Arthur 
Hallam. In it noble thoughts are conveyed in a guise of ideal 
beauty, — a combination which has hardly, if ever, been sur- 
passed in our literature. Maud^ published in 1855, added noth- 
ing to the poct*8 fame; and the same may be said of the many 
short poems from his pen which preceded the publication of 
The Idyls of the King, in 1859. These poems must be regarded 
as his masterpieces, and can fairly be compared with no com- 
positions less lofty than Milton*8. It should be remarked, how- 
ever, that they are unequal in merit, the earlier Idyls being 
superior to their successors. Yet to the mass of readers the 
Laureate is best known by his shorter pieces, some of wliich are 
familiar as household words. Among them are The Queen of 
the May, Locksley Hall, Lady Clara Vere de Vere, and the 
exquisite songs which are scattered through The Princess, and 
some of the longer poems." 

Tenn3-8on*s poetry' is pure, tender, ennobling. No 
Mot, no stain, as in Byron, mars its beauty. His por- 
traits and ideas of women are the most delicate in 
the whole range of English poetry. His language, 
although consisting for the most part of strong and 
pithy Saxon woi-ds, is yet the very perfection of all 
that is elegant and musical in the art of versifying. 
His life has been quiet, and, so far as is known, un- 
eventful. In character he is modest and unassuming, 
and shrinks from publicity. 
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I. Editions and References. 

Of the regular published editions of Tenn3'son, the 
'' Diamond " and ''Centennial" editions, price $1.00 
each, are the best for school purposes. There are 
numerous cheaper editions, for the most part printed 
in England, but with an American publisher's name on 
the title-page. At this time, an edition of Tenn3'son'3 
complete poems, including everything up to date 
(1881), bound in cloth, with fair type and paper, is 
sold in Boston for 25 cents. The ''Vest Pocket 
Series," price 50 cents each, includes Maud^ In Memo* 
riant ^ The Princess^ Locksley Hall^ etc., and Favorite 
Poems, Most of the books of selections which we have 
often referred to, contain more or less of Tennyson's 
best poems. 

For an}' desired information concerning Tenn^'son 
and his writings, consult, besides the ordinary refer- 
ence-books, essays on Tennyson by Peter Bayne and 
Bayard Taylor; James T. Field's Yesterdays with 
Authors; Stedman's Victorian Poets; N. A, Review for 
Januaiy-, 1863 ; Howitt's Homes and Haunts; and 
Powell's Living Authors of England. Taine's English 
Literature has a valuable criticism on Tennyson. 

II. Selections for Study. 

The Young student in Tennyson should begin with 
several of the simpler poems, as Lady Clare^ Enoch 
Arden^ TJie Lord of Burleigh, and Edward Gray, and 
gradually get used to the stjle before attempting to 
read the more difficult, as Tlie Princess, In Memoriam, 
and Locksley Hall. The following list includes some of 
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his best poems, fVom which a choice may be made ac- 
cording to the capabilities of the student : 

1. The Deserted Hoase. 2. The Miller's Daughter. 8. Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere. 4. The May Queen. 6. Margaret. 6. 
The Death of the Old Year. 7. Dora. 8. Locksley Hall. 9. 
St. Agnes' Ere. 10. Edward Gray. 11. Lady Clare. 12. The 
Lord of Burleigh. 18. A Farewell. 14. The Beggar Maid. 
15. Songs : ** Come not when I am dead/* and ** Break, break, 
break." 16. Ode on the death of Wellington. 17. The Charge 
of the Light Brigade. 18. In Memoriam. 19. The Princess. 
20. Enoch Arden. 21. The Commg of Arthur. 



III. Guide Analysis for " Enoch Arden." 

Part I. 

1. Description of the seaport town : 

'^ Long lines of cliff breaking have left a chasm." 

2. The three children play on the shore : 

" Three children of three houses, — 

— played 
Among the waste and lumber of the shore." 

3. Enoch Arden's resolve, — his success, — marries Annie : 

** So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells.' 



n 



4. Happy years of married life, — subsequent misfortunes, — 
resolves to go on a foreign voyage : 

"And merrily ran the years, — 
Then came a change." 

5. Breaks the news to Annie, — preparations and farewell to 
wife and children : 

— ** hastily caught 
His bundle, waved his hand, and went his wny." 
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6. Poverty, — Philip aids her and the children, — no tidings 
of her long absent husband, — Philip proposes marriage : 

— " lived a life of silent melancholy. 

— and so ten years, 

— and no news of Enoch came." 

7. The entreaty for a year's delay, — " Seeks a sign from the 
Holy Book," — finally marries Philip : 

** You have my promise, — in a year. 
— under a palm-tree. 
Merrily rang the bells, and they were wed." 

Part II. 

1. Enoch sails to the Orient, — wrecked on his return,— 
death of his comrades, and subsequent life on the desert island : 

** A shipwrecked sailor, waiting for a sail." 

2. Dreams of home, wife, and babes, — discovered and carried 
home by a vessel seeking water and provisions : 

— " They landed him 
E'en in that harbor whence he sailed before." 

8. The story Miriam Lane told him, — seeks Philip's house,— 
what he saw, — despair : 

— ^' So that falling prone he dug 

His fingers into the wet earth, and pray'd." 

4. His prayer for strength, — loss of health, — confides his 
secret and the story of his wanderings to Miriam Lane : 

*' As this woman heard. 
Fast flowed the current of her easy tears." 

6. His dying request, — promise, — death : 

** A sail ! a sail ! 
I am saved ; and so fell back and spake no more : 
So passed the heroic soul away." 
16 
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IV. Some Gekeral Questions on "Enoch Ardkn.'* 

Wlien was this poem written? Was it founded on fact? Did 
you ever read of a sin>ilar storj? Hare jou any personal 
knowledge of a similar erent? Is it at all probable? Do you 
supiM)se tliat similar events might have happened during the 
late war? Is this poem popular? How does it contrast with 
Tennyson's other poems ? Mention sereral poems which show 
the variety of his genius. Has Enoch Arden been extensively 
dramatized ? Does it make a good play ? What can you say 
of the language and style in which it is written? What un- 
favorable criticisms can you make either on the language, 
style, or story ? 

How will you sum up the first nine lines? Is this typical of 
any seaport town? Is it especially true of the English sea- 
ports? Show wherein this description would not apply to our 
own sea-coast villages? Have we a perfectly natural picture 
of children playing on the sand ? If Annie loved Enoch, as the 
text says, why was she kinder to Philip? What was Enoch Ar- 
den*8 first resolve, and what was his success ? What is meant 
by the "Friday fare*' which he furnished the Hall? What was 
the origin of this custom ? What was the cause of his subse- 
quent poverty? How did he propose to help himself? Why 
not resume his former occupation ? What was hig plan for him- 
self? wife ? and children ? How will you explain Annie's dread 
foreboding that she would never see her husband again? What 
curious verification of her foreboding followed, as the vessel 
sailed by the town ? What was Philip Lee's kindness to Annie 
and her children, and why was he so generous? Was she justi- 
fied in listening to Philip's ofier of marriage, after the long 
absence of her husband? What sign did she seek from the 
Bible, — with what result? What was her interpretation of the 
** palm tree"? Can you in any way associate it with the sub- 
sequent events ? How will you explain her dread foreboding, 
after her second marriage ? 

Where was the vessel bound in which Arden sailed? Men- 
tion some of the figures of rhetoric used by Tennyson in de- 
scribing the voyage? in describing the desert island? What 
phantoms seemed to move before him as he watched for a sail ? 
How do you explain these phantoms? What did he seem to 
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hear ringing in his ears ? Describe his rescue from the island 
by a vessel in search of water. How did Nature seem to sym- 
pathize with him, as he approached his native town ? Describe 
huw the news of the past was imparted to him by his landlady ; 
his glimpse of his wife and children. What was his prayer? 
his resolve? How were Arden's last days passed? What was 
the real cause of his death? Explain how tlie secret was finally 
revealed to Miriam Lane on his death-bed. How will you ex- 
plain his last words : ** ^ sail ! a sail ! " What may you infer 
from the last lines ? Do you think Enoch Arden did right in 
keeping secret his identity until after his death ? 

V. Selections to Commit to Memory. 

Some of the most beautiful veraes in our literature 
are found in Locksley Hall^ and Hie Princess. Select 
also some of the best lines from The Deserted House^ 
St, Agnes* Eve, and TJie Brook. Commit to memorj' 
the whole or portions of the exquisite songs : " Break, 
break, break " ; '• Flower in the crannied wall " ; '' Ring 
out, wild bells, to the wild sk}'," from In Memoriam; 
''The Flower"; and the following songs fVom The 
Princess: ''As thro' the land at eve we went"; 
"Sweet and low, sweet and low"; "The splendor 
falls on castle walls." 

^VThis is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things." 

** I hold, in truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things." 

" Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; — 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 
Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is." 
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*' I falter where I firmly trod, 

And, falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world's altar-stairs 
Which slope through darkness up to God, 

'* I stretch lame hands of fidth, and grope. 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.** 

*' Break, break, break. 

On thy cold, gray stones, O Sea I 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

** Oh, well for the fisherman's boy. 

That he shouts with his sister at play I 
Oh, well for tlie sailor lad 
That he sings in liis boat on the bay I 

' ' And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill ; 
But oh, for the touch of a vanished hand. 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 

** Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, O Sea ! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me ! " 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

EDMUND SPENSER. 1663—1699. 

** Milton has acknowledged to me that Spenser was his origi- 
nal." — Dry den, 

**A warbler of poetic prose." — Cowper. 

** * Rubens ' of English poetry.*' — Campbell. 

** Tliere is something in Spenser that pleases one as strongly 
in one's old age as it did in one's youth." — Pope. 

** Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded heaven. 
With the moon's beauty and the moon's sweet face." 

** We must not fear to assert, with the best judges of this 
and of former ages, that Spenser is still the third name in the 
poetical literature of our country, and that he has not been sur- 
passed, except by Dante, in any other." — Henry Hallam. 

*^ Short curling hair, a full mustache, close-clipped beard, 
heavy eyebrows, and under them thoughtful brown eyes, whose 
upper eyelids weigh them dreamily down ; a long and straight 
nose, strongly developed, answering to a long and somewhat 
spare face, with a well-formed, sensible-looking forehead; a 
mouth almost obscured by the mustache, but still showing 
rather full lips, denoting feeling, well set together, so that the 
warmth of feeling shall not run riot, with a touch of sadness in 
them. Such is the look of Spenser, as his portrait hands it 
down to us, — a refined, thoughtful, warm-hearted, pure-souled 
Englishman." — Clarendon Press Series. 

Edmund Spenser was the greatest epic, as Shakes- 
peare was the greatest dramatic poet of the Elizabethan 
era. He was bom of humble parentage, in 1553, in 
London. A Cambridge fellow-student of the name of 
Harve}' introduced him to Sir Philip Sidne}', who in 
turn introduced him to the Earl of Leicester. Through 
the influence of Leicester he was appointed chief secre- 
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tarv to Lonl Wilton, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Queen Elizabeth conferred upon him an estate near 
Cork, which had been wrested from the rebel Earl of 
Desmond. Sir Walter Raleigh's estates, which were 
contiguous, had also been part of the possessions of 
Desmond ; and the illustrious English poet and the 
daring English navigator frequently met on the most 
friendly terms. 

It was by the advice of Raleigh, to whom portions 
of the manuscript had been read, that Spenser pub- 
lished his Faery Queene, The intrinsic merits of this 
performance, and its allegorical and yet painfully- direct 
adulation of Queen Elizabeth, obtained for him from 
that frugal sovereign an annual pension of £50. It is 
believed, however, that his share of favors from the 
court would not have .ended here had he had the good 
will, as he had the aversion, of the great Chancellor 
Burleigh. But a calamity was in store for the poet, 
more dark and terrible than the enmity of Burleigh, or 
the death of his friend Sidnej^ at Zutphen. The hot 
blood of trampled Ireland once more boiled into rebel- 
lion. Desmond and TjTone flew to arms to make one 
more effort to overthrow English rule. The insurgents 
swarmed round Desmond's old castle of Kilcolman, the 
residence of the poet. He and his wife managed to 
escape with their lives, but their new-born child, which 
thc}^ were compelled to leave behind them in the castle, 
which was stormed and burnt, perished in the flames. 
Ruined in fortune, and utterly broken down in health 
and spirits, Spenser returned to England to die. It was 
only three months after the burning of Kilcolman Castle 
that he was borne from his deathbed to Westminster 
Abbey, and there he was interred close to the grave of 
Chaucer. 
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Spenser's greatest work is the Faery Queene. The 
hero of the poem is Prince Arthur, who sees in a 
dream the Fair}- Queen; and, being charmed with her 
beauty, he visits fair^-land, where he finds her holding 
a twelve days' festival. At her court is a beautiful 
lad}- with whom twelve gallant knights have fallen in 
love ; and, in order to prove which of them is most 
worthy of the prize, the Queen gives each an adven- 
ture, with the promise that he who shall perform the 
bravest deed is to be the husband of the beautiful lad}'. 
The poem was to consist of twelve books, each of 
which was to contain an adventure ; but of these we 
have only six, and it is very doubtful if the poet wrote 
an}' more. The knights were intended to represent 
Virtues, and in their exploits they were to show how 
virtue always triumphs over vice. Nearly all the per- 
sons mentioned in the poem are strictly allegorical, ex- 
cept the Fairy Queen and one or two others, who also 
represent Queen Elizabeth, Lord Grey, and other his- 
torical personages. 

Spenser's principal works, besides the Faery Queene^ 
are a collection of twelve bucolics called The Shepherd^s 
Calendar^ Colin Clout ^ The Tears of the Muses ^ Hymiis 
and VisionSy and Epithalamion. 

I. Editions and References. 

1. Faery Queene. Books I. and II. Introductory notes and glos- 

sary. " Clarendon Press Series." 60 cents each. 

2. PosMS. Complete; '* Globe*' edition. Edited, with notes, 

etc., by R. Morris. $1.25. 

3. Faery Queene. American ^* Globe" edition. $1.25. 

4. Proihalmion. With notes. RrIcb^s Longer English Poems. 

Page 1. 
0. Epiihalamion. With notes, etc., in Sprague*8 Masterpieces 
of English Literature, 
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6. Flbay*8 Ouide to Chaucer and Spenser. Collins's '< College 

Classics.** London. 50 cents. 

7. TowRY*8 Spenser for Children, $3.75. In this book the 

** stories** of the Faery Queene are written in simple 
prose, with the design to make a pleasing introduction to 
the more formal study of later years. 

Note. — The Wide-Awake for March aiid April, 1878, has Interesting 
articles on Spenser and Chaucer, intended especially for young people, 
and reprinted in Mrs. White's Story qf English Literature. 

Most of the text-books on English Literature are 
quite full on all that pertains to Spenser and his times. 
In addition to the ordinary reference-books, the reader 
will find abundant information in Whipple's Literature 
of the Age of Elizabeth^ Introduction to the '' Claren- 
don Press Series," Fleay's excellent little " Guide," 
Life of Spenser in Morley's '' English Men of Lietters 
Series," and Lowell's Essa}- on Spenser {N. A, Review^ 
April, 1875), reprinted in Among my Books^ 2d series. 
There was published, some 3'ears ago, a small work on 
Spenser written by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, giving ex- 
tended extracts from the Faery Queene (with the text 
modernized), connected together b}' the author's own 
explanations, the whole forming a readable and enter- 
taining volume for young people. 

More extended readings might include the Memoir 
in Child's edition of Spenser, the references in Hal- 
lam's Literature of Europe^ Vol. II., Taine's English 
Literature^ and Hazlitt's Lectures on the English Poets, 

" Spenseriana " is replete with the contributions of 
almost ever}' famous name in our literature. For full 
references, the reader should consult " Allibone," that 
vast storehouse of literary facts which is indispensable 
to the advanced student and man of letters. There 
are several special lives written by J. P. Collier. See 
also Memoirs by Todd, Mitford, Chalmers, and An- 
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drews ; Hart's Essay on Life and Writings of Spenser j 
including long extracts. Some of the best periodical 
e8sa3'8 are found in ''Blackwood,*' Vols, xxxiv., xxxn., 
and XXXVII. ; N, A. Review^ Vol. i. ; Edinburgh Review^ 
Vol. VII., by Sir Walter Scott ; and many others, which 
can be found by reference to Poole's Index, 

II. Selections fob Study. 

So much will depend upon the time allowed for the 
study of Spenser, as well as the text employed, that 
very little can be said upon making selections. If the 
"Clarendon Press" texts are used, it would be ad- 
visable to read the cantos in regular order ; whereas, 
if the class use the " Globe " Spenser, certain selections 
should be taken, here and there, which are of the great- 
est interest. By omitting passages which are not of 
special value, and filling in orall}* the necessary explana- 
tions, much time can be saved for more important work. 
The teacher should also encourage the pupil to read at 
home, by calling his attention to passages of unusual 
interest. 

The following selections are given for illustrations : 

1. The Red-cross Knight and Lady Una. 

** A gentle knight was pricking on the plain.*' (B. I., c. 1.) 

2. Una and the Lion. 

** One day, nigh weary of the irksome way." (B. I., c. 8.) 
S. The visit of Duessa to Knight* 
** As, when a weary traveller, that strays." (B. I., c. 6.) 

4. Una among the Satyrs. 

" The wild wood-gods, arriyed in the place." (B. I., c. 6.) 

5. Primeval Britain. 

«Thy name, O soyereign Queen! " (B. II., c. 10.) 
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6. An adventure in Fairy^land, 

" The (kmous Briton Prince and Fserjr Knight. " (B. m., c. 1.) 

7. Marinell wounded by the precious. shore. 

** Like as the sAcred Ox that careless stands.** (B. IH., c. 4.) 

8. Florimel in the wiich*s hut. 

** So long she travelled, till at length she came.** (B. Ill,, c 7.) 

9. Sir Calidore and the fair Pastorella. 

** There on a day, as she pursued the chase.** (B. VI., c. 9.) 

10. Procession of the Months. 
" These, marching softly, thus in order went** (B. VII., c. 7.) 

III. Questions on Life and Writings. 

When and where was Spenser born? Is this date still doubt- 
ful? Quote the two verses in which he alludes to his birth- 
place. What university did he enter? What was his position 
there? What is meant by a '* sizar**? What other famous 
authors were *' sizars '*? Do you know aujrthing about his early 
love affairs ? Did they have any effect on his writings ? What 
famous man was his life-long friend? Tell all you know about 
him. Mention the famous incident in connection with Sidney. 
What can you say of Spen8er*8 earlier writings ? What did Sid- 
ney urge his friend to do? with what result? How was Spenser 
treated by Queen Elizabeth, and why? What other famous man 
visited him at Kilcolman Castle in 1589? What was the result 
of this visit? How was the Faery Queene received by the pub- 
lic? What can you say of his domestic life? Who was the 
**fair Elizabeth*' to whom he addressed so many sonnets, and 
his grand marriage song? What misfortune happened to him in 
1598? When did he die? What grief and misfortune clouded 
his last year? What is known of his personal appearance? 
Mention some of the tributes to him by the great authors of his 
time. What is his greatest work? What is it as a whole? why 
called the ** Faery Queene ** / Is it complete? What became of 
the remaining books? What comment does Macaulay make on 
its length? What features of the age of Queen Bess are illus- 
trated in this poem? What use was made of allegory in those 
days? What can you say of Spenser's language? Did he use 
many archaic words and expressions? Quote Ben Jonson on 
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this point. Can you tell why Spenser was a favorite poGt with 
Milton? Describe the Spenserian stanza? Was it original with 
Spenser? What standard authors have used this metre? Is it 
well adapted to give pictorial effect to the poem? What has 
been the effect of his writings on modem English poetry? 

IV. Questions on the Text. 

(From March's Method of Philological Study.) 

'* A gentle knight was pricking on the plain, 

Yclad in mighty arms and silver shield, 
Wherein old dints of deep wounds did remain, 
The cruel marks of many a bloody field ; 
' Yet arms till that time did he never wield ; 

His angry steed did chide his foaming bit, 
As much disdaining to the curb to yield." 

Faery Queene^ line 1. 

What is the first clause? what kind of clause? What is its 
verb? subject? What attributive combinations with knight f 
What was the oldest form of a / When is a used for an t Dif- 
ference in meaning between an and one f What is the meaning 
of gentle iiere ? Connection of thought between the two mean- 
ings of it? between gentle Mi^ genteel? and gentile? What 
root-letters common to gentle and generov^ ? and generate ? 
Connection of thought between these and kin, kind from the 
corresponding Anglo-Saxtm root ? Force of / in gentle ? Force 
of le (= -He) ? Other words from the same Anglo-Saxon root ? 
Knight and knave originally meant what? Connection between 
knight = young man and knight here? What kind of verb is 
was pricking ? Analyze it ; parse pricking alone. Force of 
-ing ? Connection of thought between the common meaning 
and this? Is the use here by special figure, or was it current? 
(Current in Chaucef.) Does its use here make a poetical form ? 
Is pricking on the plain an equivalent for spurring over the 
plain ? Difference between on and over ? and in ? Meaning of 
that — the — one — an ? The plain is what plain ? Is it char- 
acteristic of Spenser that his scenes are in no definite time or 
place ? Connection of thought between plain and plane ? and 
plan ? and piano ? Meaning of y in ydad ? Is it ever used 
now ? Meaning of mighty ? Connection of might and may t 
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Force of y in mighty f Connection of thought between arm and 
arms t arms and armor f Is the shield part of the artns t Con- 
nection of thought between shield and shelter f What poetic 
form in silver shield t Who is the knight? (St. Oeorge.) What 
virtue does he represent? (Holiness.) What are the mighty 
arms? — (Eph. vi. 11+.) What is the shield?— (Eph. vi. 16.) 
On what adventure is St. George ** pricking** ! (To slay a dragon 
which laid waste the kingdom of the Lady Una's father.) What 
is represented tliereby ? (The Lady Una typifies the Church of 
England.) What legendary propriety in representing holiness 
by St. George? in sending him to slay a dragon? Which of 
Spenser's friends is depicted in this knight? (Sir Philip Syd- 
ney.) Sydney's character and life? 

Next clause? Kind, — subordinate or co-ordinate? Substan-* 
tive, adjective, or adverbial? What noun or nouns does it 
describe? Connective? Composition of tcr^eretn / Grammatical 
equivalent for it ? Verb? Subject? Attributive combinations 
with dints t Rule for syntax of marks t What kind of com- 
bination is marks + of field t Pronominal element in wherein t 
Other words from same? Its natural significance? Connection 
of thought between old and aldeTrmen f between dint and din t 
Is the root onomatopoetic ? What kind of blow does it imitate 
the sound of? How does it dijQTer from dingt Meaning of 
wounds here? What rhetorical figure ? Analyze did remain. 
Parse did alone ; remain alone. Give grammatical equivalents 
for both to show that remain is an infinitive. What kind of 
form is it called? Is it really emphatic here? Is this unem- 
phatic form used now? Had it become antiquated in Spenser's 
time? Why do young poets use it now? Is did a contraction 
for doedt (No; di is a reduplication.) Connection of thought 
between remain and mansion t Force of re- 1 Pronominal ele- 
ment of the f Natural significance of it? Connection of thought 
between cruel and crude t crude and Latin cruor (= gore, blood) ? 
Force of -el in cruel t Difference between cruel and bloody t 
Why are the marks called cruel f What rhetorical figure ? In 
what number is many t Was it used in this sense in the singu- 
lar in Anglo-Saxon? With or without the article? What other 
languages have a similar idiom? When did the article begin to 
be inserted? What was Home Tqoke's opinion about the at 
(See also Trench's English^ Past and Present,) Is it cor- 
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rect? How can we tell that the article in semi-Saxon is not a 
corruption of oft Could the ol)lique cases anne$>, etnne^ etc., 
be so ? How does many a field differ in meaninfr from many 
fields f Is it a neat way of distributing many t Whj should 
poets like the sound? What is meant by field here? What 
rhetorical figure is it? Connection of thought between hlood 
and blossom^ bloomy UoWy — is blood so named fW>m its color, or 
as being that which causes blooming t Force of y in bloody t 
What is the allegorical sense of dints t of bloody field? Men- 
tion some of the fields referred to. 

Next clause? Kind? With what is it co-ordinate ? Connective? 
Verb? Subject? Direct object ? What combination is <tA the 
sign of ? Does arms mean ofi^nsive or defensive, or both ? 
Meaning of s in arms t Pronominal element in that t Other 
words of same element ? personal pronouns ? relative ; adverbs 
of time, place, manner? conjunction ? Meaning of t in thai f 
Other words in which it occurs ? Is did wield a true emphatic 
form? Analyze it. Parse did alone. Pronominal element in 
het Other words of same ? Meaning? (Weak demonstrative.) 
Connection between never and evert Rule for collocation ofhef 
of arms f Meaning of wield t Is it proper to speak of wielding 
a horse? What is the allegorical meaning of this clause? What 
propriety in it ? 

Next clause? Kind? Verb? Subject? Direct object? At- 
tributive combinations with steed f bit t As — yield is abridged 
for what clause ? What part of speech is as t Is it often fol- 
lowed by an abridged sentence ? Often a sign of apposition ? 
Is this one of the cases in which some grammarians call it a 
pronoun? What syntax for it as such? What kind of combi- 
nation is muck -|- disdaining t steed + disdaining f 7V> is a 
sign of what combination with curb t Any peculiarity of col- 
location in this clause ? Pronominal element in his t Meaning 
of it? Other words from it? Force of s in hist Force of y 
in angry t Connection of thought between anger and anguish t 
Analyze did chide ; parse did alone; chide alone. Is it a true 
emphatic form? Had this form become archaic in the time of 
Spenser? (Yes, in conversation and prose.) Is Spenser fond 
of it? and of other archaisms? Are poets apt to be? Why? 
Meaning of chide; does it imply noise? Its past tense in the 
Bible? (Gen., xxxi. : 86; Num., xx. : 8.) Meaning of foaming 
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here? Is it literally applied? Foree of -ingt Connection 
between hit and hitet Otlier meanings of M^ / The connec- 
tion of thought between them ? Force of -ing in disdaining t 
Connection of thought between disdain and deign t and dig' 
nity t Force of dis' t How different from in- in indignant^ 
indignity t Pronominal letters in Ihe t Their natural signifi- 
cance ? Connection of thought between curb and curve f Would 
you expect curb to come from the Norman-French? Why? 
Steed k\%o^ Why not? Difference between steed and horse? 
Is steed in the Bible ? Is it anything more than a sensation 
synonym for horse f Which would you expect Shakespeare to 
use more, steed or horse t {Horsey five times as often.) Mil- 
ton? (Steed.) Why? Which is more expressive in sound? 
Is steed in Anglo-Saxon a poetic word? (No, its use is in con- 
nection with the raising of horses.) Connection of thought 
between to and too t yield and guilt f (Anglo-Saxon gyldan^ 
to pay.) 

To Commit to Memory. 

The Thus Woman. 

Thrice happy she that is so well assur'd 
Unto herself, and settled so in heart. 
That neither will for better be allur*d 
Ne fears to worse with any chance to start, 
But like a steady ship doth strongly part 
The raging waves, and keeps her course aright; 
Ne ought for tempest doth from it depart, 
Ne ought for fairer weather's false delight. 
Such self-assurance need not fear the spight 
Of grudging foes, ne favour seek of friends ; 
But in the stay of her own stedfast might, 
Neither to one herself or other bends. 
Most happy she that most assur'd doth rest, 
But he most happy who such one loves best. 

The Power of Poetbt to Confbb Fame. 

One day I wrote her name upon the strand, 
But came the waves and washed it away ; 
Again I wrote it with a second hand, . 
But came the tide and made my pains his prey. 
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Vain man ! said she, that doth in vain assay 
A mortal thing so to immortalize, 
For I myself shall like to this decay, 
And eke my name be wiped oat likewise. 
Not so, quoth I, let baser things devise 
To die in dust, but you shall live by fame : 
My verse your virtues rare shall eternize. 
And in the heavens write your glorious name. 
Where, when as Death shall all the world subdue. 
Our love shall live, and later life renew. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

FRANCIS BACON. 1661—1626. 

*' The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.** — Pope* 

« Most discriminating and refined observations upon human 
life.*' — JBurA:(r. 

*' They (essays) may be read from beginning to end in a few 
hours; and yet, after the twentieth perusal, one seldom fails 
to remark in them something unobserved before. — Dugald 
Stewart, 

**His essays might be judiciously introduced into a sound 
method of education, one that should make wisdom rather than 
mere knowledge its object, and might become a text-book of 
examination in our schools.** — Hallam, 

•* No one ever spoke more neatly, more purely, more mightily, 
or suffered less emptiness, less idleness in what he uttered. No 
member of his speech but consisted of his own graces. The 
fear of every man that heard him was, lest he should make an 
end.** — Ben Jonson. 

Francis (Lord) Bacon was bom in the Strand, 
London, in 1561. His father was the Lord Keeper of 
the Seals under Queen Elizabeth, and his mother was a 
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lady of distinguished ability and scholarlj' attainments, 
and celebrated as the translator of '* Jewell's Apolog}' " 
into Englisli. From his earliest years Francis Bacon 
gave evidence of those high intellectual qualifications 
which were destined to raise him to eminence. He 
entered Cambridge University at the age of thirteen, 
and remaining there for about two 3'ears, proceeded to 
travel on the Continent. His first work, On the State 
of Europe^ was publislied when he was only nineteen. 
Returning to England, he began the stud^y of law ; and 
in 1582 he was called to the bar. Rapidly gaining a 
reputation in his profession, he was made a Bencher 
of 6ray*s Inn and a Queen's Counsel. In 1586 he was 
returned to Parliament for Middlesex. On the death 
of Elizabeth and the accession of James the First, his 
career of promotion became still more brilliant. He 
rose in succession to the positions of Solicitor-General, 
Attorney-General, Lord Keeper, and Lord Chancellor. 
In 1618, the year in which the Chancellorship was 
conferred upon him, he was created Lord Verulam, 
and in 1621 he was elevated to still higher rank under 
the title of Viscount St. Albans. 

But the fall of this favorite of fortune was more 
rapid than his rise. His great rival was the distin- 
guished lawyer Coke. Coke and others, who were 
jealous of his talents and success, asserted that the 
object of their ^ealous}^ had taken bribes in his high 
office of Chancellor. The charge was only too well 
founded. In his early youth Bacon had contracted 
habits of ostentation and extravagance, which coolcl 
only be supported b}- ruinous loans from the Jewa. 
This tendency to extravagance and the contracting of 
debt followed him even into the most brilliant «en* 
of his life, and he sold justice, and traded in hifi) 
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and corruption, to attempt to heat back the difficulties 

in whicli ostentation and improvidence had involved 
him. A case containing twentj-two different charges 
of bribery was submitted to the House. Utterly de- 
based and crestfallen, this man, in one of the very 
highest positions in the land, and possessed of the 
finest intellect of the age, remorsefully confessed his 
guilt. He was sentenced to pay a fine of £40,000, and 
to be committed to the Tower during the king's pleas- 
ure. The fine was generously remitted, and tlie dis- 
tinguished prisoner had only been a day or two in the 
Tower when the king oniered his release. Utterly 
crashed and overwhelmed by his admitted disgrace, 
Bacon retired to his country seat, and there, in the 
sunset of his anxious and eventful life, he worked 
earnestly at the literary and philosophical treatises, to 
mature and satisfactorily complcto which he had never 
before found leisure. And however defective and 
erring his own personal character may have been, bis 
works are of the highest order of intellectual excellence. 
His Kssnys, first published in 1.597, arc the most popu- 
lar of his works. His Advimcenient of Learning was 
the ablest and grandest contribution which had hitherto 
l>een made in the interests of philosophy and science. 
His other principal works are, Tlie Wisdom of the 
Ancients, The Kovitm Organum, and The History of 
tite Reign of King Henry the Seventh. He died in 
1626. 

Bacon is generally acknowledged to have been the 
."Father of fixperiinental Philosophy." He was the 
originator of what is known as the " Inductive " 
method, the QbkM||dHU|^2^iool of philosophy is to 
establisb itHfl^^^^^^^^|B||U^So facts, and to 
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test the value of its discoveries hy their practical re- 
sults in benefiting mankind. 



I. Editioks and References. 

1. Hud$orCs Text-Book of Prose, Contains twenty-eight select 

Essays. $1.50. 

2. Essays. Same as above. Bound separately. 80 cents. 

3. Select Essays. ** Harper's Family Library.*' About 75 

cents. 

4. Essays. Complete; with Notes. ''Student's Edition." 

$2.50. 

5. Advancement of Learning, ''Clarendon Press Series." 

91.10. 

6. Essays. Edited by W. A. Wright "Clarendon Press 

Series." $1.25. 

7. Essays. Edited by Boyd. $1.25. 

8. Six Essays. Notes, etc., in Sprague's Masterpieces ofEng^ 

lish Literature. 

9. Selections. Consult the various text-books, especially 

works by Chambers, Hunt, Cleveland, and Underwood. 

In elementary work, the student will find all that he 
needs to know alxnit Bacon in the text-books. Should 
more be desired, Hallam's History of Literature^ and 
Macaulay's Essay will supply all the necessary infor- 
mation. 

The advanced student will find the Baconian litera- 
ture quite full. The latest and most elaborate biog- 
raphj' is that by Spedding. Lord Campbell's life is 
generally considered impartial. Of the historians, 
Hume is inclined to the favorable side, Hallam less so, 
and Lingard is pronounced in his disfavor. Whipple's 
Literature of the Elizabethan Age^ Goodrich's Famous JmM 
Men of Modem Times, Adams's Record of Noble IA% 
Dixon's Personal History of Bacon, and Craik's Be 
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and M» PhUosophy, will be found valuable authorities 
in studies of Bacon and his times. 

MoTB. — Hudson'B Text- Book rif Pottrg huSOSpageaof selacUana IVom 
WanlBworth,E£ from Coleridge: Slftvm Bunu, and Deierted VUlagttnoi 
OoldanilUi. 'SiMTexl-Booli<lfPnae;Wifu)f^ooiBaT')ui;iSitii3m'Ve\i- 



II. The Essays. 

The first edition of Bacon's essays was published in 
1596-7, when Bacon was in his thirty-seventh 3'ear. It 
contained only ten essays, and those in a much shorter 
form. ' The last edition, with fifty-eight essays, was 
published in 1625. In Bacon's time the wonl " essay " 
was used in a leas comprehensive sense than at the 
present time. It had the same shade of meaning as we 
give to rough sketch, unfinished outline, first essay, etfl. 
The most prominent characteristic of Bacon's essays is 
well given in his own words: "They handle those 
things in which both men's lives and their pen's are 
most conversant." The next point to notice is their 
terseness. This brevity is fiever counterbalanced by 
obscurity. The thought is as clear and limpid as the 
language. He avoids all technical terms, and speaks 
to us in plain English. His wit is sometimes a mere 
play on words : as, " By pains men come to greater 
pains." Notice especially his richness of quotation. 
This is characteristic of many of the Elizabethan 
writers. His favorite authors, after the Bible, which 
he quotes on everj- page, are Tacitus, Ovid, Virgil, and 
Plutarch. 

Notice also the poetr)- of his style. So far as is 
known he never wrote but one poem, but all liia literary 
works are full of poetrj- in the wider sense of the 
word. Sonietimes it is seen iu a beautiful simile or a 
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felicitous phrase ; sometimes in a touch of pathos, more 
often in the rhythmical cadence of a sentence, which 
clings to the memory as only poetry can. " In his 
style," says Shaw's English Literature^ " there is the 
same quality which is applauded in Shakespeare, — a 
combination of the intellectual and the imaginative, 
the closest reasoning in the boldest metaphor." 



III. Selections from the Essays for Study. 

1. Truth. 2. Death. 8. Revenge. 4. Adversity. 6. Pa- 
rents and Children. 6. Of Great Place. 7. Boldness. 8. 
Goodness. 9. Travel. 10. Delays. 11. Cunning. 12. Wis- 
dom. 13. Friendship. 14. Ambition. 15. Nature in Men. 
16. Custom and Education. 17. Youth and Age. 18. Negotiat- 
ing. 19. Studies. 20. Anger. 

Note. — The Baconian-Shakespearian controversy is folly discussed in 
Holmes's Authorship of ShcLkespeare^ and an able summary of the whole 
may be found in Scribner's for April, 1875. Several able articles have also 
been published in Appleton's Journal during 1879-80. 



rV. Hints for Preparing an Analysis, with 

Illustration. 

In writing an analysis of any prose selection, the 
principal points to be insisted on are the following, 
which are given in the order of their relative impor- 
tance : 

1. To seize the salient points of the narrative or discourse, 
omitting all that is redundant, rhetorical, or merely illustrative. 

2. To emphasize the connection between the different parts, 
supplying when necessary those lines which are often omitted 
by an author for tlie sake of terseness. 

3. To recast the wliole, using as far as possible our own 
arrangement and language. 

(This last rule is more applicable to a paraphrase than an 
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law student in the Inner Temple. His social position 
and influence were due to bis marriage to a lad}*, 
whose sister subsequent!}* became the wife of the cele- 
brated John of Gaunt. This alliance proved a read}' 
passport to the couit of Edwaixl the Third, then the 
most brilliant in Europe. The poet's high talents, 
handsome figure, amiable character, and insinuating 
grace of manner, raised him to high favor at court. 
In 1367 he received from the Crown a pension of 
twent}' marks a year, being equivalent to about two 
hundred pounds in modern money. His mihtar\' ser- 
vices, as well as his literar}'^ talents, may have con- 
tributed toward his obtaining this pension ; for he had 
previously accompanied the army to France, in 1359, 
and had been taken pnsoner at the siege of Betters. 
Further honora and emoluments were bestowed upon 
the poet from time to time during the reign of his ro3'aI 
patron, Edward the Third. After the accession of 
Richard the Second Chaucer's fortunes declined with 
those of his patron, John of Gaunt. 

John of Northampton raised an insurrection in the 
streets of London to suppoil the cause of John of 
Gaunt and the Protestant Reformation. The insur- 
rection was suppressed. It was found that Geoffrey 
Chaucer had been among the insurgents, and that the 
influence of his brother-in-law was not now sufficient to 
protect him. Along with a number of fellow-rioters he 
fled to the continent for refuge. There he is said to 
have suffered from the dire effects of poverty and pri- 
vation. On his return to England, he was arrested 
and thrown into the Tower. 

After a few j'ears the star of Lancaster was again in 
the ascendant ; the poet was again a recipient of royal 
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favors ; an annual pipe of wine, and a pension of 
twentj' pounds were conferred upon him in lieu of his 
former pensions, which in the daj's of his exile and 
necessity he had been obliged to sell. Harassed and 
wearied with the trials and the fluctuating fortunes of 
court and camp, Chaucer, in his sixty-fourth jear, 
resigned his office and retired into private life. Don- 
nington Castle and a mansion at Woodstock, both 
gifts from the munificent Duke of Lancaster, divided 
between them the latter years of the greatest poet of 
his time. There, rich in experiences of a chequered 
and eventful life, amid the meditative influences of 
rural solitude, he wrote the greater part of his im- 
mortal Canterbury Tales^ earlier portions having been 
written during his imprisonment. He died in the first 
year of the reign of Henry the Fourth (1400), and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Chaucer wrote many poems, but the greatest of 
them all is the one just named. The first part is called 
the Prolc^ue, which tells us that over thirtj' people of 
all sorts and conditions gathered together at the Tabard 
Inn, Southwark. Some were on horseback, and some 
afoot. They were going to make a day's joumej'^ to 
Canterbury, to say their praj^ers at the tomb of Thomas 
k Bccket ; but the road was bad, and there were 
thieves besides, which made it desirable that they 
should all keep together. To make the long road 
seem lightsome, it was agreed that everybody should 
tell two stories going, and two in returning, and the 
one who told the best should get his supper for nothing 
when the}' came back to the inn. Now, it is in de- 
scribing the pilgrims that Chaucer shows us how well 
he observed persons and things. When we read this 
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Prologue, we are carried away back to Chaucer's time, 
and see what the knights, squires, merchants, etc., 
were like. We see the jolly Monk, snapping his fin- 
gers at religion, and going a-hunting with bells on his 
bridle loud jingling in the wind ; we see the hearty 
Franklin, so hospitable that it ^^ snewM in his house of 
meat and drink ; " the Clerk of Oxford, *' glad to learn, 
and glad to teach;*' the deaf Wife of Bath, going to 
church on Sunday' with a valuable kerchief on her 
head, red stockings on her legs, and new shoes on her 
feet ; and, in short, we have a set of portraits of the 
important characters of the time, from the *' veiy per- 
fect gentleman " down to the drunken Sompnour, who 
was so ugl}^ that the children were sore afraid of him, 
and ran away when they saw him. The Tales them- 
selves are, with two exceptions, written in verse. 
Chaucer did not live to complete the set. We should 
have had one hundred and twenty-eight stories, whereas 
we have only twentj'-five. 

The principal works of Chaucer besides the ^' Can- 
terbury Tales," are the Romauiit of the Rose^ Troilus 
and Cresseide^ the Lege^id of Good Women^ the House 
of Fame^ the Testament of Lovey and the Flower and 
the Leaf 

II. Editions and Beferences. 

1. The Prologue / Knightes Tale ; Nonne Presies Tale. Edited 

by R. Morris. ** Clarendon Press Series." 60 cents. 

2. The Prioresses Tale ; Sire Thopas ; Monkes Tale ; Clerkes 

Tale / Squieres Tale. Edited by W. W. Skeat. " Clar- 
endon Press Series." $1.10. 

3. The Tale of the Man of Lawe ; The Pardoneres Tale ; The 

Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanouns Yemanns Tale. 
Edited by W. W. Skeat. ** Clarendon Press Series." 
$1.10. 
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4w Carpenter's English of the XIV. Century ; including Pro- 
logue, and Knightes Tale, Notes, etc. 94 cents. 

5. Legende of Goode Women, Edited by Hiram Corson. 

6. The Parlameni of Foules, With Introduction, Notes, and 

Glossary. By T. R. Lounsbury. 65 cents. 

7. Clerk's Tale, With Notes, etc. (modernized text), in 

Sprag:ue*8 Masterpieces of English Literature. 

8. Canterbury Tales. Published in a single volume, by sev- 

eral publishers. About $1.25. 

9. Fleat*8 Guide to Chaucer and Spenser. Collins*s ** College 

Classics.*' London. 50 cents. 

10. Canterbury Chimes, or Chaucer Tales Retold for Chil- 

dren. By Storr and Turner. $1.00. 

11. Chaucer for Schools. Edited by Mrs. Haweis. $1.00. 

The above editions are published with full notes* glossaries, 
etc., sufficient for ordinary students. The study of the text 
might be supplemented with reading about Chaucer in Collier's 
English Literature ; Shaw's English Literature ; and Homes 
of English Poets. Clarke's Tales from Chaucer, in imitation 
of Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, is an invaluable book for 
elementary work. 

The best known memoir of Chaucer is that by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, prefixed to the '' Pickering" edition 
of the poetical works, and " Morris's '* edition. There 
are other lives, by C. C. Clarke, Godwin, Anderson, 
and Chalmers. For a study of the language of Chau- 
cer, consult Tyrwhit's Essay and Life^ with notes, etc. ; 
the "English Poets" edition of Chaucer, edited by 
Arthur Oilman ; Skeat's Essay on the Metres^ prefixed 
to " Morris's " edition ; Child's Observation on the Lan- 
guage of Chaucer; Ellis's Early English Pronundiation ; 
Hadley's review of the same, in the North American 
Beview for 1870, reprinted in his essays ; and Hippis- 
ley's Chapters on Early English Literature. Consult 
essays {N. A, Beview^ 1870) by Lowell, reprinted in 
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My Shtdy Windows; by Disraeli, Alexander Smith, 
and Hazlitt, also Hallam and the other literary his- 
torians of England. Browne's Chaucer*8 England shows 
the poet's relations to his times. Read the ch&pters on 
Chaucer in Taine's English Literature; Bascom's Phi- 
losophy of English Literature; Ward's Chauoer in Mor- 
ley's '' English Men of Letters Series ;" Todd's lUus- 
trations of the Life and Writings of Chaucer; and 
Howitt's Homes and Haunts of the British Poets. 

Note. — - In the three volumes of essays by James Russell Lowell may be 
found scholarly essays on Dryden, Shakespeare, Spenser, Wordsworth 
Milton, Keats, Chaucer, and Pope. 

III. Selections for Study. 

For elementar}' work, it is not advisable to read any- 
thing except a few selections ft*om the Canterbury 
Tales. Read some manual to get a general idea of 
the Tales^ and then begin with a systematic study of 
the Prologue. Most of the before-mentioned edited 
plan's, the " Clarendon " Prologue^ especially', will con- 
tain the necessar}' information concerning accentua- 
tion, metre, pronunciation, etc. After the Prologue^ 
read perhaps one or more of the Tales. The Clerk of 
Oxford^ s Tale^ — the story of patient Griselda, the 
long-suffering and obedient wife, — which has been 
trul}' called ^^ the most beautiful and pathetic narration 
in the whole range of literature," is preferable to any 
other, although the Knighfs Tale is on^ of the finest 
of Chaucer's tales. The only objection to its use in 
the school-room is its great length. 
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rV. Questions On Life and Writings. 

What date or dates are assigned for the birth of Chaucer ? 
Did his family belong to the aristocracy, or common people ? 
What reason have you for your opinion ? What is known of 
his early life ? Where was he educated? What positions did 
he hold? Whom did he marry? By whom and when was lie 
taken prisoner ? What official positions did he assume a few 
years afterward? Into what foreign lands did he travel, and 
what famous men did he meet? Explain how he lost his 
offices, and was obliged to flee from England. What positions 
did he afterward occupy? Date of his death? With what 
famous men in England, France, and Italy was he contempo- 
rary? Famous events? What was the condition of England 
at this time ? What can you say about the system of chivalry 
in Chaucer*s time ? Familiar as he was with tlie remarkable 
events of his day, did he record any of tliem? What was his 
first contribution to literature ? From what languages were his 
first translations made ? What was the language of the nobles 
in England at this time ? of the common people ? By whom was 
Latin and French then used? 

Was Chaucer a voluminous writer? Mention some of his 
principal writings. Mention six or more of his works which 
may be ascribed to the influence of the romance, or chivalric 
models? to Italian or Renaissance type? Give in brief outline 
the story of the Court of Love^ Flower and the Leaf, House of 
Fame, Legende of Goode Women, and Canterbury Tales. (To 
be obtained by reading about these works in some manual.) 

Give tlie general plan of the Canterbury Tales, From what 
work were they derived? What do you know about this author 
and his famous book? When was the Prologue written? 
Where was Canterbury? What events from English history 
are associated with this town ? How many '* tales " would have 
been written, had the plan been carried out? How many were 
really written? Give in brief outline (derived from reading 
about them) the story of the Knighfs Tale, Squ%re*s Tale, 
Prioresses Tale, and the Clerk of Oxford's Tale. 
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To Commit to Memory. 

" Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.** 

*' Of study took he moste care and heed ; 
Not a word spake he more than was nede, 
And that was said in forme and reverence, 
And short and quicke, and fal of high sentence ; 
Souning in moral vertue was his speche. 
And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.** 

P&AI8B OF Women. 

** For, this ye know well, tho' I wouldin lie, 
In women is all truth and steadfastness ; 
For, in good faith, I never of them sie 
But much worship, bounty, and gentleness, 
Right coming, fair, and full of meekeness ; 
Good, and glad, and lowly, I you ensure, 
Is this goodly and angelic creature. 

" And if it hap a man be in disease. 
She doth her business and her full pain 
With all her might him to comfort and please, 
If fro his disease him she might restrain : 
In word ne deed, I wis, slie woU not faine ; 
With all her might she doth her business 
To bringen him out of his heaviness. 

** Lo, here what gentleness these women have. 
If we could know it for our rudeness ! 
How busy they be us to keep and save 
Both in hele and also in sickness. 
And always right sorry for our distress ! 
In every manere thus shew they ruth. 
That in them is all goodness and all truth." 
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We have given in the preceding pages outlines for 
the study of seventeen great English classics. We will 
now proceed to give brief outlines for the study of 
four great authors, — Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, and 
Dickens, — whose writings are of less importance for 
elementaiy work than the preceding representative 
authors. The first three may be studied at the proper 
time by the advanced student, and Dickens may be 
read at any convenient time. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

1. JOHN DRYDEN. 1631—1700. 

** A name second only to those of Milton and Shakespeare." 
— Scoit, 

** What a sycophant to the public taste was Dryden ! Sin- 
ning against his feeliqgs, lewd in his writings, though chaste in 
his conversation.** — William Cowper. 

**A writer of a manly and elastic character; strong judg- 
ment gives force and direction to a flexible fancy. Lacks in- 
tense or lofty sensibility; coarse, characters too abstract.*' — 
Thomas Campbell. 

** I admire Dryden*s talents and genius highly; but his is not 
a poetical genius. The only qualities I can find in Dryden 
that are essentially poetical are a certain ardor and impetu- 
osity of mind, with an excellent ear. There is not a single 
image from nature in the whole of his works.** — William 

Wordsworth, 

206 
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John Drtden, was born in 1631, of an ancient and 
wealthy family, and received his education at West- 
minster School, and afterwards at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His parents were Puritans, and so was 
he until the Restoration, when he became a Roj'alist. 
In 1663 he married the daughter of the Earl of Berk- 
shire, a lady of an unpleasant disposition, and who 
was \Qry likely the cause of her husband's bitter writ- 
ings against marriage. On the accession of James II. 
he changed his religion and became a Roman Catholic, 
and was thereafter appointed Poet Laureate with a 
salary of two hundred pounds a year. At the Revo- 
lution he was deprived of his office, but was neverthe- 
less considered Prince of Critics to the end of his life. 
He died in 1700, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. His great poetical works may be classified 
as follows: — Two Satirical Poems, Absalom and 
Achitophel^ — a political satire in which, under Bible 
names, he attacks several well-known personages of the 
court of Charles II. , for the attempt they were making 
to exclude the king's brother from the succession, — and 
the other Mac-Flecknoe, a literary satire, in which he 
very severely chastises two miserable poets named 
Settle and Shadwell. 

We have next two Controversial Poems, on 
religious subjects — the Religio Laici^ in which he 
defends the English Church from the attacks of its 
enemies; and the Hind and Panther^ which was 
written in defence of the efforts made hy James II. 
to restore the Roman Catholic Church. The former 
poem is considered the finest poem of its kind in 
the English language, although Dryden himself pre- 
ferred the latter. Mexander'a Feast j an Ode for St, 
CecUia^s Day — another of his poems — shows how well 

17 
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he could write lyrical verses. As a dramatist, he is 
principally remarkable as having attempced to intro- 
duce the rhj'ming tragedy ; but the experiment proved 
a failure, for blank verse seems the only kind suitable 
for tragedy. Dryden wrote many plays, but none of 
them were very successful. Among his characteristics 
as a poet may be noticed his wonderful power in draw- 
ing word portraits of the personages of his time, his 
remarkable ability as a controversialist, his terrible 
strength as a satirist, and his unlimited command of 
musical language. 

I. Editions. 

1. Poems. Edited by W. D. Christie. "Globe" edition. $1.25. 

2. Mae FUeknoe, Song for St. Cecilia's Day, and Alexander's 

Feast ; with Notes, etc. Hales's Longer English Poems. 
$1.25. 
Dryden's shorter poems, especially Alexander's Feasiy can 
be found in most of the ordinary books of selections. 

II. References. 

All that is necessary for the 3'oung student to know 
about Dryden can be found in the school text-books. 
Read also the account by Taine, and essays bj' Ma- 
caula}', and Lowell {N. A. Review, July, 1868, and 
republished in his Among my Books j First Series). 

Note.— Read, of Dryden's works, especially, Absalom and Achitcphel, 
in connection with which. The BehearwUf by the Dake of Buckiugliam ; 
*' The Medal/* a continuation of Absalom and Achitophel ; Mac Fleeknoe * 
Alexander's Feast; Fables modernized from Homer, Orid, Boccace, and 
Chaucer; of his plays. All for Love^ The Spanish Friar, Don Sebastian; 
of his prose, his Essay on Dramatic Poetry; Lives by Dr. Johnson and 
Sir Walter Scott; Hallam*s Introduction; an article in the Edinburgh 
HevieWf by Macaulay (V., xlvii.). Also a series of articles by Wilson, In 
Blackteood*s Magazine: 1. Dryden (V., xlvii.); 2. Dryden and Pope; 3. 
Dryden; 4. Dryden on Chaucer; 5. Dryden on Chaucer (concluded); 8. 
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Supplement to Dryden on Chancer (V., Ivlii.); 7. Mac Flecknoe and tlie 
Dunciad; 8. Supplement to Mac Flecknoe and the Dunciad. Masson'B 
Essays, biographical and critical: lY., '* Dryden and the Literature of the 
Restoration.** *' Dryden and his Times*' (JFestminater Jieview, Ixili., 
April, 1855). — HiRAAi CoBSOX. 

The most valuable Life is by Scott, based upon the 
facts gathered by Malone. Johnson's Life is of high 
repute, and represents both critic and poet at the best. 
There are brief lives by Anderson, Chalmers, Mitford, 
and others. 

III. Selections to Read. 

The young student is advised to study only Alexan- 
der's Feast, This poem was written in 1697, in a single 
night, according to Lord Bolingbroke. He states that 
Drj'den said to him, when he called upon him one 
morning: "I have been up all night: my musical 
friends made me promise to write them an ode for their 
Feast of St. Cecilia, and I was so struck with the sub- 
ject which occurred to me that I could not leave it 
till I had completed it; here it is, finished at one 
sitting." 

Drj'den's other writings should be wisely postponed 
until a later period of life. 



2. ALEXANDER POPE. 1688—1744. 

** As truly as Shakespeare is the poet of man, as God made 
him, dealing with great passions and innate motives, so truly 
is Pope the poet of society, the delineator of manners, the 
exposer of those motives'which may be called acquired, whose 
spring is in institutions and habits of purely worldly origin." — 
J. R, Lowell. 
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** Dryden was his gremt model. Perhsps his highest excel- 
lence lies in the same direction as that of Dryden lay, — in the 
power of sketching characters. He, too, was a skilfdl portrait- 
painter ; hat his style is rery different from Dryden's. In one 
instance he has rentored to challenge comparison with his 
master, in his pictare of Vllliers, of Ztmrt, forlorn and d3ring. 
A careful juxtaposition of the two masterpieces will well illus- 
trate the affinities and the differences of their authors."— Jl W, 
Hales. 

** He was about four feet six inches high, Teiy humpbacked 
and deformed. He wore a black coat, and according to the 
fashion of that time, had on a little sword. He had a large and 
Tery fine eye, and a long, handsome nose;. his mouth had those 
peculiar marks which are always found in the mouths of crooked 
persons, and the muscles which run across the cheek were so 
strongly marked that they seemed like small cords." — Sir 
Jotktta Reynolds. 

Alexander Pope, the son of a London linen-draper, 
was bom in London in 1688. After the poet's birth, 
his father retired from business, and lived at Binfield, 
in the neighborhood of Windsor Forest. Here his 
deformed little son, Alexander, was reared, and early 
learned to love the beautiful scenery around him. He 
was dwarfish in stature, but great in genius, for even 
in the nursery he was a poet. When he was about 
sixteen his public career as a poet began, and after- 
wards he produced his Essay on Criticism^ which is 
more like the work of an old and experienced poet than 
of so young a man as Pope then was. Next he pub- 
lished The Rape o/ </<€ XocA;, which ''delicious little 
thing," as Addison called it, placed its author at the 
head of the poets of his time. Afterwards he trans- 
lated the Biad of Homer, and was so successful that 
he himself says : 

** And thanks to Homer, smce I live and thrive, 
Indebted to no prince or peer alive.** 
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Up to this time Pope had been living with his father 
and mother; but, after the death of the former, he 
bought a villa at Twickenham, and resided there with 
his mother, whom he loved ver}' dearh'. His time was 
now divided between his literary' work and his garden 
and grotto, which was a great hobb}' of his. At 
Twickenham he entertained his friends, among whom 
were the wittiest and best men in the land. Being 
provoked by a number of the would-be poets of the 
day, he wrote The Dunciad^ which has been regarded 
as the fiercest poetical satire in any literature. His 
last productions were Tlie. Essay on Man, and The 
Imitations of Horace. In disposition Pope was resent- 
ful, peevish, and ill-tempered, although he was also an 
affectionate and dutiful son. The principal character- 
istics of Pope are sprightliness of fancy and neatness 
of language ; wonderful ability to reason in verse ; 
splendid imagery ; wit, that is sometimes p]a3'ful, 
sometimes severe ; and, most noticeable of all, a cer- 
tain drawing-room or fashionable method of expression, 
which is the distinctive feature of that school of which 
Pope was the brightest ornament. 

I. Editions. 

1. Poems. Edited by A. W. Ward. " Globe " edition. $1.25. 

2. Essay on Man. Introduction and Notes by M. Pattison. 

" Clarendon Press Series." 40 cents. 

3. Satires and Epistles. Same Editor, and Series. 60 cents. 

4. Essay on 3f an. ** Vest Pocket** edition. 50 cents. 

5. Poems. ** British Poets '* edition. fl.OO. 

6. Rape of the Lock ; with Notes. Haies's Longer English 

Poems. 

7. Essay on Man. See Sainton's Masterpieces of English 

Literature. 
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Seyeral American publishers haye issued cheap school 
editions of the Essay on Man ; price about 20 cents. 

II. References. 

Besides Taine, Collier, and Shaw, read Miss San- 
born's Home Pictures^ Fields' Yesterdays with Authors^ 
Stephens' Pope in Morley's ^^ English Men of Letters 
Series," Thackeray's English Humonsts^ and an essay 
by J. R. Lowell in the N. A. Review (Jan., 1871), 
and republished in My Study Wiiidows. 

The advanced student may wish to consult the Life 
of Pope by Dr. Johnson, Warton's Essay, Roscoe's 
Life, De Quincey's Essay, Reed's Lectures^ and Haz- 
litf 8 Lectures on the English Poets. 

Note. — Carmther's Life is one of the latest and best. Dyce's Memoir is 
one of the best of the briefer accounts of Pope, while the latest information 
is given in the yaluable introdaction to £lwin*s new edition of Pope's 
Works. See also Disraeli's Curiosities qf LUeraturtf and QwnrelB of Au- 
thors ; Drake's Essay, F. W. Robertson's Lecture, Kingsley*s New Mi»- 
cellanies, Peabody's Literary Remains, and Spence's Anecdotes, pne of the 
best authorities on Pope's private life. 

The student is advised not to take up the study of 
Pope until an advanced period, and he is able to ap- 
preciate his JEssay on Man. 



8. WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 1770-1850. 

** Whatever the world may think of me or of my poetry, is now 
of little consequence ; but one thing is a comfort of my old age, 
that none of my works written since the days of my early youth, 
contains a line which I should wish to blot out because it pan 
ders to the baser passions of our nature. This is a comfort to 
me ; I can do no mischief by my works when I am gone." — 
William Wordsworth. 

** He loved to look on the face of Nature, but to him this face 
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was precious as the index of the soul. It was the meaning of 
things he cared for, not the things themselves. It was the inner 
voice that he heard, and echoed. Like Spenser, he was most 
eminently a spiritual poet. In the mere description of Nature 
many writers have surpassed him ; many have reproduced more 
effectively her terrors and her loveliness, and portrayed her 
visible lineaments with gpreater gprace and power ; but no one 
has ever entered so far into the secrecies of her heart or par- 
taken so deeply of her inmost communings. . . . Everywhere 
he heard her deep, mysterious speech. There was no rock, no 
flower, no creature in short, human or other, in the world, but 
for him it was one of Nature's words. What he cultivated him- 
self was a calm, quiet mind, vexed by no tumults such as might 
make that pure, refined voice inaudible to him.'* — J. W. Hales, 

William Wordsworth, the son of an attorney, was 
bom in Cumberland, England, in 1770. He studied at 
Cambridge, and, in 1790, made a tour to the Conti- 
nent, and visited France while the Revolution was rag- 
ing. Sympathizing heartily with the Revolutionists, 
he went back to France in the following year, making 
friends with the Girondists, and remaining among them 
for fifteen months. On his return to England he had to 
make up his mind as to his means of earning a living. 
The Church, for which his friends had intended him, 
did not suit him ; he would rather be a poet if it would 
pa}' ; but fancying it would not, he was about to be- 
come a lawyer and journalist, when a young friend of 
his died, leaving him a legacy of nine hundred pounds, 
and earnestly entreating him to devote himself entirely 
to poetry. This he did with right good will. He resided 
first in Somersetshire, and afterwards at Rydal Mount, 
near Lake Windemere, where he enjo3'ed the pleasant 
company of his brother poets, Coleridge and Southej'', 
who lived in the same neighborhood. For this reason, 
and because of a certain similantj* to each other in their 
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8t3'ie of writing, the three poets have been named the 
Lake Poets. Wordsworth was in very comfortable 
circumstances. He received one thousand pounds as 
his share of a sum of money which had been owing to 
his father ; he had obtained the office of Distributor of 
Stamps for the county of Westmoreland, which brought 
him five hundred pounds a year; and, in 1842, he 
received a pension of three hundred pounds per annum. 
On the death of Southej-, he was appointed Poet Lau- 
reate ; and, in 1850, he died at the close of his eigh- 
tieth 3'ear. 

His great work is The Excursion^ a philosophical 
poem, forming part of what was intended to be a moral 
epic, entitled the Beduse, Milton himself was not more 
felicitous with the sonnet ; while such pieces as his Ode^ 
Intimations of Immortality, She was a Phantom of Z>e- 
light, She dwelt among the Untrodden Ways, BtUh, and 
many others of his minor pieces, must ever retain their 
value as priceless gems to all who can appreciate poetry 
in its noblest, tenderest, and loveliest guise. 

Saj's Geoige S. Hillard : " For many years his po- 
etry made little impression on the general public, and 
that not of a favorable kind. The " Edinburgh Re- 
view" — the great authority in matters of literary 
taste — set its face against him ; and Woixisworth's 
own style and manner were so peculiar, and so unlike 
those of the poetry which was popular at the time, that 
he was obliged to create the taste by which he himself 
was judged. As time went on, his influence and pop- 
ularity increased, and many years before his death he 
enjoyed a fame and consideration which in calmness 
and serenity resembled the unbiassed judgment of 
posterity," 
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Wordsworth's character was pure and high. He 
was reserved in manner, and somewhat exclusive in his 
tastes and sympathies ; but his friends were warmly 
attached to him. His domestic affections were strong 
and deep. 

I. Editions. 

1. Text-Book of Poetry. By H. N. Hudson. $1.60. (Nearly 

two- thirds of this volume of 700 pages is devoted to selec- 
tions from Wordsworth.) 

2. Selections. Reprinted from above ; 120 pages. 30 cents. 
8. Excursion. Reprinted from above. 65 cents. 

4. Intimations of Immortality and Laodamia. See Hales's 
Longer English Poem^. 

II. References. 

Read Fields' Yesterdays with Authors, Mj'era* 
Wordsworth in Morley's "English Men of Letters 
Series/* Essays by De Quince}-, Masson, Lowell, Cal- 
vert, Giles, Shairp, Whipple, etc. Some of the ablest 
criticisms on Wordsworth may be found in Coleridge. 
Henry Reed's criticisms are very sound and impartial. 
The principal life is that by Cristopher Wordsworth ; 
but more condensed accounts are those by Phillips and 
Hood. Consult Emei*son's English Traits, Hawthorne's 
English Note-Books, and Hoppin's Old England. 

III. Selections for Study. 

Wordsworth is in many respects a difficult author to 
study. The young student can readil}' read with ease 
the simpler poems, and reserve the longer and more 
difficult until a late period in the course. The ad- 
vanced student might begin with Laodamia, Intima" 
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tiona of Immortality^ and selections ftom I%e Mxcur- 
sion. Says H. H. Morgan: ^^An acquaintance with 
Wordsworth should be b^un through his minor poems : 
e. «7., 'To a Butterfly,' ' Daisy/ ' Skylark/ » Liberty/ 
* Immortalit}'/ 'Milton/ 'Humanity/ 'L«ondoii Early 
Morning/ " 



4. CHARLES DICKENS. 1812— 1S70. 

** Tho objects and purposes I have had in Tlew are Tory plain 
and simple, and may be easily told. I iiave alwajs liad, and 
always shall have, an earnest and true desire to contribute, as 
far as in me lies, to the common stock of cheerful healtlifulnesa 
and enjoyment." — Dickens, on his own works, 

'* Among English novelists Dickens stands alone; he occu* 
pies a field that none other has cultivated, and may justly be 
esteemed the creator of a new school of fiction. He was a man 
of strong sympathies, quick to feel and plead for the poor and 
oppressed, and in his books he has done yeoman seryice in the 
work of social and legal reform. His most conspicuous charac- 
teristic is humor, natural, rich, and seemingly inexhaustible, 
and in this quality lies the chief charm of his writings. Yet 
many pages in Dombey and Son exhibit a not less thorough 
mastery of pathos. The secret of his success seems to have 
consisted in his intuitive apprehension of the popular needs and 
tastes ; no otiier novelist has ever lived who was so thoroughly 
en rapport with the heart of the people : he wrote for them and 
to them, and they acknowledged his efforts with unbounded 
good-will and admiration. Brilliant, genial, and uniformly 
entertaining though they are, Dickens*s books have little moral 
depth or weight : they please, warm, soften, but they are, in 
effect, material." — Caihcarfs Literary Reader, 

** The same master-hand which drew the sorrows of the Eng- 
lish poor drew also tlie picture of the unselfish kindness, the cour- 
ageous patience, the tender thoughtfulness, that lie concealed 
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behind many a coarse exterior, in many a rough heart, in many 
a degraded home." — Dean, Stanley. 

** He has been called an apostle of the people. I suppose it 
is meant that he had a mission, but in a style and fashion of 
his own ; a gospel, a cheery, joyous, gladsome message, which 
the people understood, and by which they could hardly help 
being bettered ; it was the gospel of kindliness, of brotherly 
love, of sympathy in the widest sense of the word." — Eulogj/ 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Charles Pickens was born at Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, in 1812. His father, at that time, held a situa- 
tion in the Navy Pay Department, but afterwards 
became a Parliamentary reporter. Dickens's early life 
was a verj' hard one. At one time he was emploj'ed 
in pasting labels on blacking bottles ; and had often to 
attend upon his father, who was in prison for debt. In 
this way he met with the lowest classes of society even 
in his very childhood, and gained experiences which 
he afterwards turned to good account in his novels. 
He never had much schooling ; and, for what education 
he got, he was mostly indebted to his own industry. 
At length he was placed b}'^ his father in a London 
attorney's office, but he disliked the work, and took to 
reporting instead. In this occupation he proved him- 
self to be shrewd and clever. During his leisure hours 
he was accustomed to ramble about the streets of the 
great city, remarking whatever was odd or humorous 
about the people, or peculiar about the places he saw. 
Under the name of " Boz," first used by his little sis- 
ter in attempting to sa}** Moses, by which name Dickens 
called his younger brother, he wrote several Sketches^ 
which were published in the Morning Chronicle. 
Shortly afterwards he was engaged to write TJie Pick- 
wick Papers ^— a work intended to illustrate the adven- 
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tiires of a Cockney sportsman. The engravings were 
to be the principal attractions, and Dickens was to 
write the explanatory chapters. Scarcely'-, however, 
had the first parts made their appearance, when it was 
discovered that the chapters were far more attractive 
than the illustrations. People were convulsed with 
laughter at the droll characters, the comical dialognes, 
and the ludicrous incidents introduced into the narra- 
tive. The soft-hearted Mr. Pickwick, old Mr. Weller 
the sapient coachman, and Sam his son, the wittiest of 
wags, became the intimate friends and acquaintances 
of every household. This first great work of Dickens, 
then, was ^^ a hit,*' and the author's fame was estab- 
lished. Novel after novel now proceeded fh>ni his 
ready pen, everjthing he wrote being eagerly welcomed 
by an enthusiastic and admiring public. In 1843, 
Dickens paid a visit to America, where he received a 
verj' hearty welcome. He next established a morning 
paper called the Daily News^ and attempted to conduct 
it himself; but, after contributing a series of Pictures 
from Italy ^ where he had for some time resided, he 
gave up the task as uncongenial, and continued his 
novel- writing. His novels were usually published in 
monthly parts, and, after 1843, he produced, periodi- 
cally, those Christmas books which are still so much 
admired. For many years he conducted a weekly 
periodical, called at first Houaeliold Words^ and after- 
wards All the Tear Rounds contributing novels and 
occasional papers to its pages. In his later years, 
Dickens gave public readings from his own works. 
Splendid readings they were, and people flocked in 
thousands to see and hear the generous and warm- 
hearted author who had so long and so cleverly enter- 
tained them through his books. Suddenl}', in the sum- 
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mer of 1870, he died. He was busily engaged at the 
time on his last novel, Edwin Droody which he leift 
uncompleted. His loss was lamented over the whole 
civilized world. 

His novels deal with life as exhibited among the 
middle and lower classes of societ}'. They are charac- 
terized by a constant flow of spirits and droller}', gro- 
tesqueness and pathos. His characters are so exquisitely 
described that their names and pet phrases have be« 
come ^*' common as household words.'* Dickens is 
frequently satirical, but his satire seeks to gain its end 
more by caricature — by making fun of its object, 
by holding it up to ridicule, than by such sarcasm and 
irony as Thackeraj^'s ; moreover, it is more frequently 
directed against institutions than individuals. One 
other peculiarity must j^et be noticed. Trifles which 
are usually unheeded by ordinary observers are care- 
fully noted and delightfully described b}' Dickens. 

I. EDmoNS AND Keferences. 

It would be useless to enumerate even the names of 
the diflerent editions of Dickens. The great demand 
for his works, and the absence of any copyright, has 
prompted scores of publishers to issue editions suited to 
the varied tastes of their customers. For a cheap paper- 
edition, Appleton's '"Plum Pudding" is one of the 
best, price 25 cents a volume, in fair tjpe and paper. 
One dollar per volume seems to be a favorite price 
fixed upon by the publishers of the numerous cheap 
editions. Of such there are perhaps a dozen editions, 
of very good print and well bound in strong cloth. 
Appleton's '' Household," and Harper's " Household " 
editions, both paper and cloth, are as cheap and con- 
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Tenient as any for school purposes. To the many 
costlier editions it is not our province to allude. The 
"Vest Pocket" ChriiAmas Carol (50 cents), and the 
** Franklin Square" Pickwick (20 cents), are conven- 
ient. Underwood's English Literature and Swinton's 
Masterpieces of English Literature have condensed 
texts of the Christmas Carols while most of the other 
text-books have more or less choice selections from the 
great novelist. 

Of the many books which have been written about 
Dickens, three perhaps will ampl}* cover the whole 
ground : Forster's Life ; Field's Yesterdays toitJi Au- 
thors ; and Jerrold's Best of all Good Company. All 
three of these books will afford delightful miscellaneous 
reading to the general reader. The life of Dickens has 
been written by Forster, Mackenzie, Hanaford, Per- 
kins, Sala, and Hotten. Reference may be had to an 
essay by Peter Bayne, Whipple's Literature and Life^ 
Jones's Short Life of Charles Dickens^ Kate Field's 
Pen Pictures^ a chapter on Dickens in Taine, Whip- 
ple's essays on particular novels in recent numbers of 
the Atlantic^ to the index to Harper^s^ and the refer- 
ences in " AUibone." For general reference, Pierce's 
Dickens Dictionary will prove a most useful work for 
selecting passages to commit to memory, and for handy 
reference to any particular character or prominent fea- 
tureun Dickens's works. 



II. Selections to Read. 

Dickens was a voluminous writer ; his novels were 
long, and many of the later ones spun out to a tedious 
length. It requires some little familiarity with his 
works on the part of the teacher to introduce the 
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student to a correct understanding and study of this 
great master of fiction. Head in the class some one of 
his best novels as a whole {Oliver Twisty Old Curios- 
ity Shop^ David Copperfield) , skipping only tedious or 
uninteresting passages. Read others, as time permits, 
only by selections. 

While busil}'^ reading the one novel selected for class- 
work, stop for a few days and read the whole or parts 
of the Christmas Carols ''the greatest charit3-sermon 
ever preached." Read at home parts of the Cricket on 
the Hearth. These are the two best of the Christmas 
stories. Space allows us to give only a few selections 
from the three best of Dickens's novels. The teacher 
will readily supply others equally as good from Little 
Dorrit, Bleak House ^ etc. 

1. David Copperfield. 

1. The Ark at Yarmouth and its tenants. (Chapter III.) 

2. " Barkis is willin'." (Ch. VIII., first and last part of Ch. 
XXX.) 

3. First introduction to Mleawber and his family. (Ch. XT. 
and XII.) 

4. " Little Em'ly " runs away from home. (Ch. XXXI.) 
6. The wanderer. (Ch. XL.) 

6. Mieawber assists at an explosion. (Ch. LII.) 

7. The Tempest. (Ch. LV.) 

2. Old Curiosity Shop. 

1. Little Nell waiting for her grandfather. (Ch. IX.) 

2. They start on their journey. (Ch. XV., and first part of 
Ch. XVIL) 

3. The Schoolmaster. (Ch. XXIV.) 

' 4. Death of the little scholar. (Ch. XXV.) 

5. Mrs. Jarley's Wax Works. (Ch. XXVII., XXVIII., 
XXIX.) 

6. Dark forebodings. (Ch. LV.) 
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7. Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness. (Ch. LVII., LVIII., 
and LXIV.) 

8. Death and burial of LiUle Nell. (Ch. LXXI., LXXII.) 

8 Oliver Twist. 

1. Oliver asks for more. (Ch. II.) 

2. Introduction to Fagin. (Ch. VIII.) 

8. Mr. Bumble and Mrs. Comey. (Ch. XXIII., XXIV., and 
XXVII.) 

4. Oliver lives with Rose Maylie. (Middle of Ch. XXXII.) 
6. Mr. Bumble again. (Ch. XXXVII.) 
6. Fagin's last night. (Ch. LII.) 



MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 



IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

I. MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS. 

Thb following topics are intended to be used for 
examination and review questions ; also as subjects for 
essaj's, discussions, and familiar talks. Many of them 
have been selected from recent examination-papers. For 
a series of most excellent questions on English and 
American Literature, see Brooke's ^^ Primer of English 
Literature," pages 190-207. 

1. Mention and describe three English literary productioiis 
previous to the time of Chaucer. 

2. When did Chaucer live? Name his greatest work, and 
give an analysis of its plan. 

8. Sketch briefly the plan of the Canterbury Tales. What 
eminent literary men were living in England at the time of 
Chaucer? 

4. Give a brief outline of the rise and progress of the English 
drama previous to Shakespeare. 

5. Tell the chief facts in the life of Shakespeare. Name ten 
of his dramas. 

6. Give a brief account of the development of the drama, from 
its most primitive form to the time of Shakespeare. 

7. Name three great writers of the age of Queen Elizabeth; 
also one of the leading works of each. 

8. Of whom was it said, ^* The wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind,** and who said it? 

18 273 
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9. Mention three leading works of the author of the above 
quotation. 

10. Name the novelists and historians of Dr. Jolmson's time, 
with their works. 

11. Give an account of Goldsmith and his works, particularly 
tlie Deserted Village, 

12. Peculiarities of Cowper as a man and a writer. 

13. Name the principal writers contemporary with Scott, and 
their works. 

14. Name the author of each of the following works, and 
mention another work hy each author: Areopagitica^ Annvs 
Mirabilis, The Tale of a Tub, English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers^ Lay of the Last Minstrel, Rasselas, Essays of Elia, 
Sketch-Book, Marble Favn, American Flag, Evang^ine^ Big- 
low Papers, The Task, The Rivals, Tarn O'Shanter, Marmion, 
The Giaour. 

15. Quote from each of the following works, naming the 
authors : Deserted Village, Essay on Man, Bard, Lady of the 
Lake, 

16. When, and hy whom, were the following books written : 
Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver's Travels, Pickwick Papers, JFeery 
Queen, In Memoriam, 

17. Quote a passage from each of the following works, name 
tiie author, point out some of his characteristics as a writer, and 
tell how this work ranks among the author's other writings: 
Lady of the Lake, Locksley HaU, We are Seven, Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, 

18. Mention three additional works by the author of Mar- 
tnion, and two by the author of 7%e Giaour, 

19. Who were the great literary imposters of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century ? 

20. Give an account of the life of the greatest Scotch poet, 
and mention two of his poems ? 

21. Who were the so-called **Lake school'* poets? Mention 
an important poem by each. 

22. Mention three leading English historians and two Amer- 
ican histori<ins of the nineteenth century; also the leading work 
of each. 

23. Mention five modern English novelists; also one novel 
written by each. 
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24. It is said that Goldsmith might with propriety be called a 
novelist, a poet, and a historian. Mention a work written by 
him in each of these departments, and mention one of his works 
in wliich he mentions his father. 

25. Mention the five first great English novelists ; name one 
work of each. 

26. Name the three historical writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the leading work of each, and the defects of these historians. 

27. Brief account of Coleridge's life, with an extract from 
his works. 

28. State flilly the incidents and peculiarities of style of the 
Ancient Mariner. 

29. Give your own impressions of the poetry of Scott, as 
compared with that of other poets of about the same period. 

80. Write a brief account of the life and writings of Robert 
Burns. Name five of his best-known works, and point out their 
peculiar merits. Name six great writers contemporary with him. 

81. Compare and contrast the genius and the style of Macau- 
lay and Carlyle. Name three great works written by each. 

32. Which is the greater novelist, — Charlotte Bronte or 
George Eliot? Substantiate the view you hold by reference to 
the ablest novels of each. 

33. What place among English writers would you assign to 
the following names : Burke, Cowper, Bunyan, Johnson, Jon- 
son, De Quincey, Shelley, Collins, Addison? Give. your reasons 
for assigning them the places you do. 

34. Name two works written by each of the following authors, 
and give your opinion of the literary merit of each work : Defoe, 
Swift, Thomson, Goldsmith. 

35. Who were the two greatest English novelists of the pres- 
ent century? Characterize the genius of each. In what respect 
do they differ from each other? Name the five best works of 
-each. 

36. Who were the two greatest historians of tlie last century? 
Name the best works of each, and give your opinion of their lit- 
erary merit. 

87. In what has Shakespeare excelled all other writers? 

Z^, From what source did Shakespeare obtain the plot of the 
play of Macbeih f Give a short quotation from the play. What 
was Lady Macbeth*8 character? 
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89. Write a sketch of Shakespeare's life, and give the diflfer- 
ent classifications of his works, naming examples of each class. 

40. Give the names and works of fire writers who lived be- 
tween the time of Chaucer and that of Spenser. 

41. Name and classify the writers of the Elizabethan age. 

42. What was the character of the English ballad? 

43. Describe the << Miracle Plays " and the << Moralities." 

44. Name the celebrated contemporaries of Shakespeare. 

45. When, and by whom, was tlie first translation of the 
Scriptures into English made? 

46. Name Spenser's great allegorical poem. Name two other 
writers of allegory. Describe the Spenserian stanza. 

47. What is a drama? Name the most celebrated writers of 
dramatic poetry. 

48. Name the author of each of the following : Every Man 
in his Humor, Novum Organum, The Purple Island, GuUiver^s 
Travels, and Rape of jthe Lock. How do the above-named pro- 
ductions differ in style? 

49. Give a brief account of the literary labors of Joseph Addi- 
son, Richard Steele, and Samuel Johnson. Compare Addison's 
style with that of Johnson. 

50. Name the principal productions of the following writers : 
Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Macaulay, Irving, Prescott, Ban- 
croft, and Motley. 

51. Describe the events that, in the early years of the six- 
teenth century, exerted chiefly a literary influence in England, 
and mention the names of the most distinguished authors of the 
times referred to. 

52. In what respects are the works of Lord Surrey interest- 
ing in the history of English literature ? 

53. Give some account of the rise and progress of the Eng- 
lish drama. 

54. What conditions were favorable to the cultivation of lit- 
erature in the reign of Elizabeth. 

55. Mention the principal literary works that belong to the 
reign of James I., and Charles I., and to the period of the Com- 
monwealth and Protectorate. 

56. Give the author of each of the following works, the cen- 
tury in which it was written, and the department of literature 
in which it should be classed: Essay on Criticism, Andeni 
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Mariner^ Coiter^s Saturday Nighty Vicar of Wakefield^ Rasse^ 
las, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Goto, Gulliver's 
Travels, FcBvy Queen, and Oliver Twist, 

57. The same for the following works : The Bard, Castle of 
Indolence, Lays of Ancient Rome, The Newcomes, Utopia, Childe 
Harold, Absalom and Achitophd, Hudibras, Worthies of Eng- 
land, and Novum Organum, 

58. Twelve great authors from Chaucer to Tenn/son, with 
their- contemporaries, with quotations. 

59. Quotations Arom Hamlet, Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, 
Julius Casar, and Henry VIII. 

60. What was the character of the literature of the period of 
the Restoration? 

61. Who were the chief writers of Queen Anne's reign? 

62. Name the historical writers of the eighteenth century. 

63. Mention the principal works in Anglo-Saxon poetry and 
prose. 

64. What are the qualities that are chiefly characteristic of 
Anglo-Saxon literature, and the causes thereof. 

65. Mention the principal historical conditions that in the 
fifteenth century were, in £ngland, unfavorable to the culti- 
vation of learning. 

66. What essayists can you name ? Who wrote Childe Har- 
old t The Pleasures of Hope t The Curse of Kehama t Penden- 
nis t Aurora Leigh t 

67. What were the distinguishing characteristics of the Eliza- 
bethan period of English literature ? and name ten authors of 
this period, with one work of each. 

68. Describe the stanza in which the Cotter's Saturday Night 
is written. What remarkable poems have been written in this 
stanza? 

69. Mention the points of resemblance between the Pi>em of 
Caedmon and the Paradise Lost. 

70. Where will you find literary reference to Rill from the 
Town Pump, Tiny Tim, Rebecca, Gulliver, Micawber, Man Fri" 
day, Moll Flanders, Female Martyr, Rip Van Winkle, Loss of 
the Royal George, Thanatopsis, Famous Attack on Christian- 
ity, Hymn of the Nativity, Stella and Vanessa, Walter Raleigh, 
Little Nell, Jennie Deans, Boz, Geoffrey Crayon, George Eliot, 
Fanny Fern, Heathen Chinee, Eva, Wizard of the North, Sam 
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WeUer, Florence Ferey, Alice and Fhcehe Ccury^ Old Manse, 
James T, Fields^ Ik Marvel, Mrs. Farttngion, Will Carleton, 
Bret ffarte. Raven, Bxglow Fapers, Bob Acres, Angelic Doc- 
tor, Mrs. Bardell, Bridge of Sighs, Brohdingnag, Cattle of 
Indolence, Chevy Chase, Coelehs, Elia, Elaine ; Bards of Avon, 
Ayrshire, Ilope, Memory, Olney, Rydai Mount, Twicken" 
ham ; *' Barkis is willin*," Sir Jghn Barleycorn, Battle of the 
Kegs, ^^Currer Bell," Benedick, English Opium Eater, English 
Rahelais, Unde Toby, Topsy, Shakespeare of Divines, Ettrick 
Shepherd, Fagin, John Gilpin, Rosamond, Auld Robin Gray, 
Oreai Magician, Orub Street, Nut-brown Maid, Mab, ExcaZibur, 
Famela, Dr. Frimrose, Quaker Foet, Robin Hood, Frisoner of 
Chillon, Captain BobadH, Bower of Bliss, Bozzy, Isa/ie Bicker- 
staff, Esq., Sir Giles Overreach, Red- Cross Knight. 

71. Mention ten prominent American authors, — three poets, 
five writers of fiction, and two historians, — and name one work 
by each of the authors you have mentioned. 

72. Contrast Longfellow's poetry with that of Whittier. Com- 
pare Prescott's writings with those of Irving. 

73. Who wrote the following: The Culprit Fay, Hyperion, 
Adsum, Poems of Two Friends, The Blind Freacher, The Winged 
Worshippers, Unde Tom's Cabin, Walden, Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, Dirge for Two Veterans. 

74. Give a brief account of O. W. Holmes ; name his principal 
works, and state the prevailing characteristic of liis writings. 

75. Name five of the best known female writers of the pres- 
ent day. 

76. In what work do we find each of the following characters : 
Leather stocking, Wouter Van Twiller, BaJtus Von Slingerland, 
Bernard Langdon, Hayle 4* Kelso, 

11. Tell what you can about the life of Longfellow. Name 
his most noted works. 

78. Who wrote the following: The Bridge of Sighs, The 
Deserted Village, Thanatopsis, Snow- Bound, The Alhambra, 
Locksley Hall, The House of Seven Gables, Paul Reverses Ride, 
Evangeline, The Hour of Death, Romola. 

79. Write a brief essay on the poetry of Whittier. 

80. What class of works did Prescott write ? How does his 
style compare with that of other authors of tlie same class? 

81. In what works do we find the following characters : EUie 
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■ Venner, Dr. Primrose^ Priscilla, Mabel .Martin ^ Father Felu 
dan t Name the authors. 

82. Into what three periods is the history of American litera- 
ture divided ? Tell what form of literary composition flourished 
most in each of these periods, and give the name of one great 
writer belonging to each period. 

83. Mention some of the principal causes that tend to retard 
the development of a national literature in the United States. 

84. Name in the order of tlieir merit tlie five ablest American 
writers of fiction. 

SHAKESFEABE. 

1. To what general causes may the meagre facts concerning 
Shakespeare's personal history be attributed ? 

2. The autobiographical character of the Sonnets. 

3. The extent and character of the testimony concerning the 
popularity of the plays during his lifetime. 

4. The popularity of his dramas at the present time. 

5. State the difi*erent kinds of evidence on which the chronol- 
ogy of his plays has been approximately determined. Illustrate 
by several examples. {Fleay^s Manual, page 22.) 

6. What are the chief distinguishing characteristics of his dra- 
matic art ? 

7. The Shakespearian-Bacon controversy. Some arguments 
on both sides of this question. {Scrtbner, April, 1875.) 

8. The vocabulary of Shakespeare. 

9. Upon what generic principle did Shakespeare seem to pro- 
ceed in constructing his dramas upon some novel, legend, or 
old play? Illustrate by Midsummer Night* s Dream^ Romeo and 
Juliet, As You Like It, and Othello, 

10. To what extent was Shakespeare indebted to Plutarch, 
Holinshed's Chronide, Italian literature, and the Bible? 

11. The doubtful plays, and the principal reasons why they 
are so considered. 

12. English and Roman history, as illustrated by the plays 
of Shakespeare. 

13. The personality of Skakespeare as illustrated by his 
writings. 

14. The peculiar wording found in Shakespeare. Illustrate 
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by each part of speech, unusual compounds, prefixes, suffixes, 
and ellipses. (^Abhotfa Shakespearian Grammar ^ page 17.) 

15. The predominant figures of rhetoric found in Shakes- 
peare. Illustrate by certain plays or scenes. 

16. Portia's reception at Belmont, — many of the prominent 
characters of Shakespeare are invited. 

17. Perdita*s gifts of fiowers. 

18. An evening at the tavern with Shakespeare and his fiienda. 

19. A visit to Queen Katharine's trial. 

20. A trip down the Cydmus with Cleopatra. 

21. Shakespeare's visit to Kenil worth Castle. 

22. The improbable incidents in the Merchant of Venice, 

23. Some anachronisms in Shakespeare. 

24. Essays on the most famous characters, — as Portia^ Juliet^ 
Shylockj Jago, etc., — giving the marked characteristics of these 
characters, illustrated by appropriate quotations. 



The following questions on the first three *' periods " 
of English Literature and on American Literature have 
been taken from Mary F. Hendrick's excellent little 
book called Questions in English and American Liter' 
ature^ price 35 cents : 

ENGLISH LITERATUKE. 
1. Akglo- Saxon Period. 460—1066. 

1. Be view the circumstances which led to the Saxon occu- 
pation of Britain. 

2. From what part of the continent did these tribes come? 

3. Why was the country named England? 

4. What was the nature of the Saxon invasion ? 

5. Give the history of the Anglo-Saxon language? 
G. Explain its inflectional system. 

7. To what extent did the Roman occupation of Britain affect 
the language ? 

8. What proportion of words are of Celtic origin ? 

9. What are the age, character, and literary value of ** Beo- 
wulf"? 

10. What form does the earliest literature assume, and why? 
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11. State the characteristics of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

12. Describe the early minstrels. 

13. Relate the history of Caedinon; the ttiemes he sung; the 
secret of his success, his influence at home and abroad. 

14. Review the life of King Alfred, — his literary labors ; his 
efforts to promote education and the general intelligence of his 
people. 

15. Describe the " Saxon Chronicle." 

16. Give an account of the introduction of Christianity into 
England. 

17. What was the effect of the Danish invasion upon the 
Anglo-Saxon race, language, and literature? 

18. Name the languages spoken at this time. 

19. How extensively, and by whom, was the learned Latin 
used? 

20. What are the character and value of this early literature 
as a whole, and what was its influence on the later English lit- 
erature ? 

21. Name all the prominent writers of this period. 

II. Normam-Tkansitiom Pbkiod. 1066—1400. 

1. What circumstances led to the Norman invasion ? What 
was the immediate result of the conquest, and wlien may a 
coalescing of conquerors and conquered be regarded as having 
taken place ? 

2. Note the changes that have taken place in the Anglo-Saxon 
in order to make modern English. How was the Anglo-Saxon 
preserved ? 

S. What class of words has the modern English derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon ? Norman? French? Latin? Greek? 

4. In what language was the literature of this age? 

5. Describe the " Ormulum," — what is known of the author; 
date assigned ; in what dialect written ; value to-day. 

6. Sketch briefly the life of Sir John de Mandeville ; describe 
his " Voiage and Traviale " — its authenticity. 

7. Describe in a general way the "Brut of Layamon," — the 
metrical romance, — ** Piers Ploughman.'* 

8. Review the great work of Wyckliffe. 

9. Chaucer — give a sketch of his life; social rank; mar- 
riage ; political and religious views ; official positions ; income ; 
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characteristic qualities for becoming a national poet ; aympathj 
with reform ; judging by rank and associations, what language 
was used by him ; enumerate and describe minor works ; influ- 
ence of French style and literature ; three periods of his writings 
— French, Italian, and English ; his great work ; a|^ at which 
he wrote it ; plan of the work ; from what copied ; in what re- 
spect original ; what forms of verse he used ; influence of Dante 
and Petrarch ; great merits of the work ; genius of the author 
as shown in his descriptions, characterizations, diction, versifi- 
cation, truthfulness, dramatic effect, etc. ; its influence on tlie 
language; popularity; when first printed; best editions; are 
they read much to-day ? difilculties in the way ; historical value. 

10. Gower — state his relations with Chaucer; his religious 
and political opinions ; their infiuence on his writings ; his 
works ; his English compared with that of Chaucer. 

11. Why is this period called the Romance Age? 

12. What foreign influences were seen shaping the literature 
of England? 

18. What famous Italian poets lived at this time? 
14. Recapitulate the names of authors, with the leadings works 
of each. 

III. Reformation Age. 1400 — 1558. 

1. Name the leading sovereigns of this age. 

2. Give the prominent political events associated with the 
leading sovereigns. 

3. What effect did the <* Wars of the Roses *' have upon liter- 
ature ? 

4. What stimulated the advancement of letters at this time ? 

5. How was it shown in the growth of interest in this subject? 

6. How did the Italian revival in letters and art affect English 
writers ? 

7. Narrate the history and discuss the characteristics of the 
different versions of the Scriptures made at this time. Why 
was a new translation needed ? 

8. Who was Caxton ? the character of his literary wbrk ; in- 
troduction of printing into England ; the first printing-press. 

9. Give the outlines of the life and work of Tyndale. 

10. Who was the best writer of prose in the reign of Henry 
VIII.? 
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11. Who were the patrons of learning at this time? 

12. Give a sketch of Sir Thomas More; causes which led to 
his downfall ; character as a man ; as a writer ; review his great 
work, "Utopia." 

13. Who were the representatives of the poetry of this period ? 

14. Discuss the writers, and the characteristics of Scottish 
poetry ; its nationality, love of color, rollicking humor, Celtic 
elements, etc. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
I. Thb Colonial Period. 1613—1760. 

1. To what early date may American literature be traced? 

2. What causes led to the formation of colonies in this 
country? 

3. From what classes of society did these colonies come? 

4. What influences would naturally form the early literature ? 

5. What was the first work written on American soil ? 

6. Where was it printed, and of what profession was its 
author? 

7. What was the character of the first purely literary work 
written here? 

8. When and where was the first printing-press established ? 

9. What book was first printed from it? 

10. Under what circumstances was the new '* Psalm Book** 
composed? Upon what principle was the verse written? 

11. To what profession did nearly all the civil, political, and 
religious leaders belong? 

12. With what great doctrine of state is Roger Williams asso- 
ciated ? 

13. For what is John Eliot especially noted ? 

14. In what respect is. Cotton Mather one of the most con- 
spicuous figures of this period? 

15. Who is styled "the metaphysician of America*'? 

II. The Revolutionary Period. 1760 — 1800. 

1. What subjects began to agitate the colonist at this time? 

2. What influence did the writers exert in the great Revolu- 
tionary struggle ? 

3. How did they marshal their forces in this war of words ? 
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4. What part in the contest did Benjamin Franklin take? 
From how many standpoints may he be studied ? Wliat contri- 
butions did he make to literature? What are the prominent 
characteristics of his style? 

5. Upon what themes did the early presidenta — Washington, 
Adams, Madison, and Monroe — write? 

6. Who was the ablest political writer of this period? 

7. Who wrote the Declaration of Independence ? 

8. What women represent the poetry of tlie time? 

9. Wliat orators exercised a potent influence in the great 
struggle ? 

10. What famous English writers were living at this time ? 

III. The Present Age. 1800— 

1. Under what circumstances, when, and by whom was the 
** Star-spangled Banner*' written? 

2. By what two poems is Joseph Rodman Drake best known ? 

3. What circumstances led to the writing of the *' Culprit 
Fay"? 

4. Who was the first American novelist that gained a national 
reputation? How favorably was he known abroad ? Give inci- 
dents of interest in his life. Wliy is he called *' the Scott of 
America**? Number of his novels; classification; which are 
considered his best. Criticise his style. 

5. Washington Irving — his character as a man ; foreign 
appointments ; long residence abroad ; his personal friends. 
Name his prominent works ; classify as to subjects ; his versa- 
tility; criticism upon his historical writings; his charm as a 
writer; his beautiful style. 

6. Ralph Waldo Emerson — in what department of literature 
is he a leader? Why not popular among the masses? What 
is meant by the '* Emersonian style**? 

7. The poets: Edgar A. Foe — give a brief history of the 
man; origin of "The Raven,**— " The Bells"; how would 
you characterize his style? 

8. What position does Fitz- Greene Halleck hold among the 
poets, and by what right? 

9. 1830—1880. Who is the Poet Laureate of America? give 
a personal sketch of the man ; describe his home ; arrange his 
works chronologically; his popularity; his crowning soh* 
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ment ; give the characteristics of his style ; illustrate with quo- 
tations. 

10. Who is the leading lyric poet of America? give points of 
interest in his life ; why called the Quaker poet ? what national 
characteristic is found in everything he writes ? his prominent 
poems ; show his style in extracts given. 

11. What other poet completes the illustrious trio.' give a 
personal sketch ; upon what poem does his reputation as a poet 
rest? give the history of its composition; analyze the poem; 
chief beauties. 

12. What author is called the Poet-Painter? why? in what 
points is he almost the peer of Tennyson? 

13. Who is the most prominent humorous poet ? illustrate his 
style. 

14. Give a sketch of the Gary sisters ; difference in temper- 
ament, subjects, and style. 

15. Name and distinguish the writers upon criticism. 

16. What department of literature do **Artemus Ward,** 
" Mark Twain," «* Mrs. Partington," " Josh Billings," and 
** Petroleum Nasby" represent? Review and characterize the 
style of each. 

17. Who is by general consent at the head of the writers of 
fiction? give a sketch of his life; enumerate his works; why 
called **the greatest creative genius of America"? why are his 
best stories classed as romances ? 

18. Who is the ablest living American novelist? her greatest 
work ; its popularity ; the cause of such extraordinary success. 

19. Name other prominent novelists, and what they have 
written. 

20. Who is accorded the highest rank as a classical historian, 
and why ? 

21. How do Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Lossing, and Tick- 
nor rank as historians ? 

22. Name the leading writers in science and theology. 
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n. BOOKS USEFUL TO STUDENTS OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. 

In Gknbral. 

1. Abbott* 8 Concordance to Pope. $3.00. 

3. Allibone*8 Dictionary of Authors. 8 Tola. $22.50. 

3. Allibone's Prose Qnotations. $5.00. 

4. Allibone's Poetical Quotations. $5.00. 

5. Adam8*8 Dictionary of English Literature. $2.00. 
€. Arvine*8 Cyclopedia of Literary Anecdotes. 

7. Bartlett's Dictionary of Americanisms. $2.50. 

8. Brightweirs Concordance to Tennyson. 

9. Bryant's Library of Poetry and Song. $5.00. 

10. Bartlett's Familiar Quotations. $3.00. 

11. Botta's Handbook of Universal Literature. $2.50. 

12. Bailouts Treasury of Thought. $5.00. 

13. Brackett's Poetry for Home and School. $1.25. 

14. Chambers's Cyclopedia of English Literature. 2 vols. $7.00. 

15. Cleveland's Concordance to Milton. $2.50. 

16. Campbell's Specimens of British Poets. 

17. Cathcart's Literary Reader. $1.50. 

18. Coates's Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry. $5.00. 

19. Dickens Dictionary (Pierce). $2.00. 

20. Dana's Household Book of Poetry. $5.00. 

21. Duyckinck's Cyclopedia of American Literature. 2 Tols. 

$10.00. 

22. De Vere's Studies in English. $2.50. 

23. Drake's Dictionary of American Biography. $6.00. 

24. De Fontaine's Cyclopedia of the Best Thoughts of Charles 

Dickens. 

25. Emerson's Parnassus. $4.00. 

26. Family Library of British Poetry. $5.00. 

27. Fumess's Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems. $4.00. 

28. Griswold's Prose Writers of America, ii 

29. Index to Harper's Magazine. 

30. Index to the Atlantic Monthly. 

31. Masson's THrPA Centuries of English 

32. Morgan ive Names in th 

Lite 
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38. Morgan's Topical Shakespeariana. |^2.00. 

34. Mackay's 1001 Gems of Poetry. $1.00. 

35. Mackay*s 1001 Gems of Prose. l^l.OO. 

36. Mrs. Clarke's Concordance to Shakespeare. $9.00. 

37. Putnam's Best Reading. $1.25. 

38. Poole's Index of Periodical Literature. 

39. Trimble's Chart of Several Literatures. Folio. $3.50. 

40. Taine's English Literature. From $1.00 upwards. 

41. Trench's Household Book of Poetry. $2.25. 

42. Tyler's History of American Literature. 

43. Whipple's Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. $1.50. 

44. Wheeler's Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction. $2.50. 

45. Whittier's Songs of Three Centuries. $4.00. 

Special. 

46 Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar. $1.50. 

47. Alger's Friendships of Women. $1.50. 

48. Alger's Genius of Solitude. $1.50. 

49. Arnold's Johnson's Chief Lives of the Poets. $1.50. 

50. Brooke's Theology of the English Poets. $1.50. 

51. Beers's Century of American Literature. $1.00. 

52. Basconi's Philosophy of English Literature. $1.75. 

53. Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

54. Clarke's Riches of Chaucer. 

55. Clarke's Concordance to Shakespeare. $7.50. 

56. Curtis's Homes of American Authors. 

57. Conybeare's Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 

58. Cornish's Waverley Manual. 

59. Christie's Dryden*s Select Poems. $1.25. 

60. Carpenter's English of the Fourteenth Century. $1.12. 

61. Channing's Lecture on Self-culture. 

62. Dwight's Modern Philology. $6.00. 

63. Day's Introduction to the Study of English Literature. $2.25. 

64. Dennis's English Sonnets. 

65. Dowden's Literature Primer : Shakespeare. 50 cents. 

66. Earle's Philology of the English Tongue. $1.75. 

67. Earle's Anglo-Saxon for Beginners. $1.00. 

68. Eliot's Selections from American Authors. $1.00. 

69. Fleay's Shakespeare Manual. $1.50. 

70. Fleay's Guide to Chaucer and Spenser. 50 cents. 
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71. Fleay*8 Introduction to Shakcsperian Study. 50 cents. 

72. Guesfs History of English Rhythms. 

73. Green's Short History of the English People. 1^1.75. 

74. Grier's Studies in the English of Bnnyan. $1.25. 

75. Haweis*s (Mrs.) Chaucer for Schools. $1.00. 

76. Hart's Female Prose Writers of America. $5.00. 

77. Hales's Longer English Poems. $1.25. 

78. Harper's '* English Men of Letters Series " : Gibbon, Dr. 

Johnson, Scott, Shelley, Hume, Goldsmith, De Foe, 
Burns, Spenser, Bunyan, Milton, Wordsworth, Swift, 
Byron, Chaucer, Hawthorne, Gray, Thackeray, Cow- 
per, Pope, Soutliey, and Landor. (Series not com- 
plete.) 75 cents each. 

79. Hill's ** Great American Authors Series " : Irving, Bryant. 

(Series not complete.) $1.00 each. 

80. Hewitt's Homes and Haunts of English Poets. 

81. Jerrold^s Best of All Good Company. 

82. Kendrick's Our Poetical Favorites. (2 series.) $2.00 each. 

83. Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. $1.25. 

84. Mitchell's (Ik Marvel) About Old Story Tellers. $2.00. 

85. Latham's Handbook of the English Language. 

86. Lowell's My Study Windows. $2.00. 

87. Lowell's Among My Books. (2 series.) $2.00. 

88 Masson's Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley. $1.50. 

89. Morley's " Library of English literature" : Vol. I., Shorter 

English Poems; Vol. II., Illustration of English Relig- 
ion; Vol. III., English Plays; Vol. IV., Shorter Prose 
Works. $5.00 each. 

90. Maertz*s Questions on English Literature. 

91. Marsh's lectures on the English Language. $3.00. 

92. Marsh's Origin and History of the English Language. 

$3.00. 

93. Oliphant's Sources of Standard English. $2.00. 

94. Prescott's Biographies and Critical Miscellanies. $2.50. 

95. Porter's Books and Reading. $2.00. 

96. Pycroft's Course of Reading. 

97. Rosetti's Lives of Famous English Poets. 

98. Reed's English Literature. 81.75. 

99. Reed's English History. $1.75. 

100. Reed's English Poets. 2 vols. $3.50. 
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101. Richardson's (Mrs.) Stories from Old English Poetry. 

102. Richardson's Primer of American Literature. 50 cents. 

103. Skeat's Specimens of Early English (1298—1393). $1.90. 

104. Skeat*s Specimens of English Literature (1394—1579). 

$1.90. 

105. Skeat's Shakespeare's Plutarch. $1.50. 

106. Schmidt's Shakespeare Lexicon. 

107. Stedman's Victorian Poeto. $2.50. 

108. Stephens's Hours in a Library. (3 series.) 

109. Smith's (6. B.) Poeto and Novelisto. $2.00. 

110. Schlegel's History of Dramatic Literature. $1.00. 

111. Stoddard's Poets' Homes. 

112. Seeley and Abbott's English Lessons. $1.50. 

118. Sanborn's (Miss) Home Pictures of English Poeto. $1.50. 

114. Smiles's Character and Self-Help. $1.00 each. 

115. Trench's Study of Words. $1.25. 

116. Trench's Studies in English. $1.50. 

117. Towry's Spenser for Children. $3.75. 

118. White's Story of English Literature. $1.25. 

119. Whitney's Language and the Study of Language. $2.50. 

120. Yonge's Three Centuries of English Literature. $2.00. 

Additional Books, — Brewer's Reader's Handbook, $3.50; 
Higginson's Short Studies of American Authors, 75 cento; 
Hendrick's Questions on English and American Literature, 35 
cento; May Rogers's Waverley Dictionary, Ward's English 
Poeto (four Yolumes), $1.00 per volume; Mrs. Richardson's 
Familiar Talks on English Literature, $2.00 ; Gilmore's Eng- 
lish Literature (Chautauqua Text-Book), 20 cento. 

19 
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III. TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. 

Of the more extended works on this subject, especially for 
reference, the best are Chambers, Taine, and Craik. The first 
is a large work in two bulky volumes, interesting, fiill of valu- 
able selections, and sold at a low price. The work has been 
thoroughly revised and enlarged during the last year, and is 
sold for $7.00. The old edition, with battered types and plates, 
is sold for $2.50 per set, in Boston. 

Taine's English Literature is also a voluminous work, in two 
volumes, price $3.25 (old edition). It is written by a fkmous 
French author, whose criticisms on some of the great authors of 
our literature have not received the sanction of our best schol- 
ars. Hiram Corson says : 

**Taine*s History of English Literature, which, as an at- 
tempted exposition of the spirit of English Literature, has a 
peculiar value, in spite of its frequent unfairness and even 
gross absurdities of opinion, due apparently to the writer's total 
want of sympathy with cerCam authors. Witness his treatment 
of Milton and Wordsworth.** 

Owing to sharp competition, several editions of Taine have 
recently been published entire in one volume and sold for less 
than a dollar, with new type and plates. 

John Fiske, of Harvard College, has condensed Taine's work 
into one volume ($2.25), which is better adapted to the ordi- 
nary student than the original work. In his Preface, the editor 
says: 

**The book is, indeed, an admirable one for the student, 
inasmuch as its brilliant speculations and lively criticisms tend 
to stimulate intellectual curiosity, — that most wholesome of 
incentives to labor, — and to invest the whole subject with a 
charm of which the secret is not possessed by the mere collator 
of facts and quoter of passages." 

Ghambers's work has several hundred good selections, while 
Taine has none of any importance. Craik*s English Literature, 
in two volumes, is a standard work, giving many selections. A 
condensed edition, in one volume, has been published, and sells 
for $1.25. 
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The most scholarly work on American Literature is Moses 
Coit Tyler's History of American Literature, in four volumes, 
two of which have been publishedr It is a most valuable work 
for reference, especially for advanced students. Duyckinck's 
American Literature, in two octavo volumes, is an elaborate 
work, and most useful for reference. 

There are several works devoted to the lives of authors, with 
short selections, and called ** manuals." The manuals by Col- 
lier and Shaw are excellent. Collier's English Literature, a 
small book ($1.75), is written in fascinating style, by an accom- 
plished English scholar. There are several volumes in the 
series originally written by Thomas B. Shaw, and since revised 
by others. (1) Shaw's Complete Manual, $2.00; (2) Shorter 
Course, $1.50; (8) Shaw's New History of English Literature, 
revised by T. J. Backus, of Vassar College, $1.50; (4) two 
volumes of ** Specimens " of selections from American and Eng- 
lish authors. The Complete Manual is the foundation of the 
series, and is a most scholarly and interesting book. Shaw's 
New History is the original work revised, rearranged, and con- 
densed by Mr. Backus. Arnold's Manual of English Litera- 
ture ($1.50), recently republished by American publishers, is 
probably the deepest and most critical text-book written on this 
subject; it is more especially intended for advanced students. 
Arnold's English Literature, reprinted from the Encydopedia 
Britannica, '* Handy Volume Series," (25 cents,) is a valuable 
epitome of the subject. Morley's First Skeiik of English Lit- 
erature ($2.00) is valuable both as a work of reference and as 
a text-book in schools of an advanced grade. Westlake's Com- 
mon School Literature is a little book of 150 pages (60 cents), 
and is admirably adapted to the wants of a class of beginners 
in English Literature ; it is also usefUl as a book of reference. 
Royse's American Literature ($1.60) has many choice selec- 
tions, and in our opinion is one of the best text-books pertain- 
ing to American Literature. Richardson's Primer of American 
Literature (50 cents) is a condensed but interesting manual. 
Copp^e's English Literature ($2.00) is a scholarly work by an 
experienced teacher, and is valuable from the fact that the book 
is based upon English Literature as the interpreter of English 
History. The series edited by Cleveland has been popular for 
many years. It consists of three volumes : (1) English Liter- 
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ature; (2) American Literature; (8) English Literature of 
the Nineteenth Century. Each volume has sketches of authors, 
and extended selections follow. These volumes contain a vast 
deal of excellent matter, and are sold for $2.00 each. Day's 
History of English Literature (1^2.00) is thoroughly written, 
contains full selections, with many notes to illustrate the text. 
Spalding's History of English Literature (^1.25) is not an 
attractive book, but it is regarded as an excellent work. It is 
especially able in its critical history of the English language. 
Bascom's Philosophy of English Literature is a most valuable 
work for reference. Hales'g Longer English Poems ($1.25) 
consists of the full text of several long poems, followed by 
sketches and full notes, illustrative of the text. In the opinion 
of many teachers, this is one of the best text-books yet pub- 
lished. The Introduction, called *' Suggestions on the Teaching 
of English," is full of practical help to the teacher of English. 
Cathcart's Literary Reader ($1.50) is not intended for a text- 
book in literature, but the admirable selections, and lives of the 
authors, make it a capital work to use in connection with a 
small manual. H. H. Morgan's Representative Names in the 
History of English Literature is useful as a book of reference. 

The reader must carefully distinguish between the so-called 
*' manuals" and works simply devoted to selections. In the 
former we have few if any selections, while the latter are made 
up principally of extracts. Hunt's English Literature ($2.50) 
consists of extended selections from English and American 
authors. The arrangement varies from other works, in that 
the modem authors are placed first in the book, and the older 
writers, like Chaucer and Spenser, are considered at the close. 
The strong point of the book is this, that the compiler, by omit- 
ting minor authors, is enabled to give the full text of the longer 
productions. We have the whole of the Deserted Village^ First 
Book of Paradise Lost, Julius Casar, Thanatopsis, etc. 

Underwood's Series consist of two volumes : English Auihors^ 
Vol. I. ; American Authors, Vol. II. ($2.50 each.) There are 
in each volume extended selections, prefaced by sketches of au- 
thors. This series is carefully edited, and is admirably adapted 
for the school-room. 

Three text-books of selections ($1.25 each) have been re- 
cently published which are very convenient, and well adapted 
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to the class-room: (1) American Poems ^ selected from tlie 
works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emer- 
son, with biographical sketches and notes ; (2) American Prose, 
a companion volume to same, selections from the works of Haw- 
tliorn, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, 
Emerson, with introductions and notes, — a book of entire sto- 
ries, sketches, and essays, embracing some of the best speci- 
mens in these departments of American Literature ; (3) Ballads 
and Lyrics, a companion volume to the preceding. 

Swinton*s Masterpieces of English Literature (81.75) is a 
large and beautiful book of 600 pages, devoted to choice selec- 
tions from forty standard authors, both English and American. 
The series by Hart consists of three volumes, devoted only to 
sketches of authors : (1) Short Course in Literature ($L60) ; 
(2) American Literature; (3) English Literature ($2.25 each ) 
They are useful volumes for reference, giving facts and bits 
of information which are difficult to obtain. There is a little 
manual which presents a modest appearance beside the works 
we have mentioned, — we refer to Gilman*s English Litera* 
ture ($1.00). It is written in an interesting style, and gives 
lively sketches of English and American authors. It is well 
adapted to the younger students, especially if it is supple- 
mented by a book of selections. Johnston and Browne*s 
Manual of English Literature ($1.75) is carefully written ; it 
has no selections. English Literature, by Stopford Brooke, 
"Literature Primer** series (60 cents), is a little book of only 
207 pages. The author has succeeded in giving an interesting, 
valuable, and philosophical history of our literature in a few 
pages. It is an excellent book for beginners, with the aid of a 
book of selections. Eugene Lawrence has written four little 
books for ** Harper's Half Hour Series," Primers of English Lit- 
erature : (1) Romance Period, (2) Classical Period, (3) Mod' 
em Period, (4) American Literature (25 cents each). They 
are written in charming style, and are interesting books for the 
student. The well-known Shakespearian scholar, H. N. Hud- 
son, has edited three volumes, of value to the advanced student : 
Text' Book of Poetry and Text-book of Prose ($1.50 a volume). 
The first volume consists of nearly five hundred pages of selec- 
tions from Wordsworth and fifty each from Coleridge and Burns. 
The second includes full selections from Burke, Webster, and 
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Bacon, with notes and sketches of the authors' lives. The third, 
Hudson's ClasMteal Reader ($1.12), consists of the choicest selec- 
tions from many standard authors. Eliot's Selections from Amer- 
ican Authors — Franklin, Adams, Cooper, Longfellow —-($1.00), 
is an excellent work. A work has been edited by Homer B. 
Sprague, called Masterpieees of English Literature ($2.00). In 
tliis volume we have the texts of *' Lycidas," several of Bacon*s 
*' Essays," ** Macbeth,*' etc., with elaborate notes and helps to 
philological study. It is an able and scholarly work. Lucy 
Cecil White's Story of English Literature, for young readers, — 
Chaucer to Cowper, — is written in the most charming style, 
and, so far as it goes, no better manual could be used by younger 
pupils ($1.25). 



rV. CHEAP AMERICAN EDITIONS OF THE 

ENGLISH CLASSICS, 

INTENDED ESPECIALLY FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 

1. Macmillam's *' Clarendon Press Series" includes the 
well-known ** Globe Library," Spenser, Scott., &c., price $1.25 
each ; the best of Shakespeare's Plays, 85 to 50 cents each ; and 
the ynrious annotated texts of the gjeat classics, as Spenser, 
Chaucer, &c., various prices. Tlie Tolumes of this series are 
edited by the ablest educators and teachers of England, and 
afford every facility for the student to obtain a practical and 
critical knowledge of the masterpieces of our literature. 

2. RoLFE*8 "English Classics." This excellent series in- 
cludes Gray's Select Poems, Goldsmith's Select Poems, and 
twenty-three of Shakespeare's best Plays. Other Plays will 
be published. Illustrated, cloth, 60 cents per volume ; paper, 
40 cents per volume. 

8. Hudson's "English Authors." These books include 
most of Shakespeare's Plays, bound in paper, paper editions of 
the select Essays of Goldsmith, Addison, and Bacon, and select 
Poems by Burns, Goldsmith, Coleridge, Wordsworth, &c. Price 
80 cents each. 
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4. Lippincott's '* Annotated Poems of English Authors. 
The series includes the following poems : Gray's Elegy t 20 cents ; 
Goldsmith's Descried Village and Traveller, 25 cents ; Cowper's 
Ta^k, 25 cents; Scotfs Lady of the Lake, Canto I., 25 cents. 
To be followed by others. 

5. **Thb Select British Essayists,** a series planned to 
consist of a dozen volumes, edited, with notes, etc., by John 
Uabberton. Vol. I., The Spectator, price $1.25. ; Vol. II., Sir 
Roger de Coverly, paper, price $1.00. 

6. Harper's *'Half Hour Series." In this series are 
found the principal Essays of Macaulay; Lamb's Tales from 
Shakespeare, 2 vols. ; Lawrence's ** Frimers " of English and 
American Literature, 4 vols.; Sir Roger de Coverley, with 
notes ; Scott's best Poems, printed separately ; Goldsmith's 
Plays ; Goldsmith's Poems ; Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, and 
many others of a miscellaneous character. Price, 25 cents 
each. 

7. Boyd's School Editions of Paradise Lost, Cowper's 
Task, Thomson's Seasons, Bacon's Essays, &c., are excellent 
editions for the school-room. Price about $1.25. 

8. S. R. Wells & Co.'s ''People's Edition," including 
Pope's Essay on Man and " Gems of Goldsmith," is a cheap 
and excellent series. Price, 25 cents per volume. 

9. "American Poems," "American Prose," "Ballads 
and Lyrics." Price $1.25 each. 

10. Hudson's "Annotated English Classics " include the 
revised and enlarged school edition of Shakespeare's separate 
plays, price 56 cents each. In this edition the method of study- 
ing and teaching English Literature is discussed in Hamlet. 
In the general preface of the MerchaiU of Venice may be found 
essays on "Why should English Literature be taught in our 
schools ?" and "What is the best way of teaching it ?" An 
essay on " How to use Shakespeare in schools " may be found 
in King John. This series also includes Sprague's " Six Selec- 
tions from Irving's Sketch Book, Milton's Lyddas, Books I. 
and II. of Paradise Lost, and Hudson's Excursion, price about 
50 cents each. 
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V. CHEAP ENGLISH EDITIONS OF THE ENGLISH 

CLASSICS. 

Very few cheap editions have as yet been published in this 
country of our standard authors, prepared more particularly 
for school purposes. In England there are many such edi- 
tions, which are not sold on this side of the Atlantic, and can 
only be obtained by orders through some importing firm. We 
have compiled the following list of the best and cheapest edi- 
tions, which may prove useAil for reference to teachers of Eng- 
lish Literature. In estimating the price of these books, a penny 
is reckoned at 3 cents, to make allowance for duties. Where 
the price is given in our coin, allowance for duty must be made. 
Additions are constantly being made to this list 

1. ** Reprints of English Classics *' (W. & B. Chambers, 
Edinburgh), with introduction, notes, etc., about thirty-five pub- 
lications, consisting of books from the works of Addison, Bacon, 
Byron, Campbell, Cowper, Dry den. Goldsmith, Gray, Macaulay, 
Milton, Pope, Scott, Spenser, Thomson, Wordsworth, at prices 
varying from 2d to 9d, 

2. Allman*s English Classics for Element art Schools 
(T. J. Allman, 463 Oxford Street, London), with notes, etc. 
Gray's Elegy ^ Byron's Prisoner of ChiUonf Goldsmith*8 Poems, 
selections from Cowper, — about 20 volumes, price 2d each. 

3. CoLLiN8*s "School Classics" — '* College Classics" 
(William Collinses Sons k Co., Bridewell Place, New Bridge 
Street, London). ** School Classics ** : Paradise Losty Book I., 
Lady of the Lake, Cantos I., IL, and V., Goldsmith's Poems, 
Pope and Gray, 2d each. ** College Classics " : Nine plays of 
Shakespeare, Is each : Milton's Poems, Marlowe's Edward IL, 
Fleay's Introduction to Shakespeare, and Guide to Chaucer and 
Spenser, 50 cents each. 

4. Rivington's " School Classics," edited by Francis Storr. 
Spectator, Winter by Thomson, twenty of Bacon's Essays, Is 
each; Task, 2s; Book I. and II. of Paradise Lost, 9d each, etc. 

5. **Rugbt" Edition of Shakespeare's Plays, Goldsmith's 
Poems, Vicar of Wakefield, etc., price U each. 
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6. Stewart & Co., Holborn, Viadoct Steps, London, E. C, 
publish cheap editions of Extracts from Bums, Moore, Long- 
^fellow, Mrs. Hemans, Goldsmith, Gray, Scott's Lady of the 

Lake, Marmion, Byron, etc., price 2s each. 

7. *' London Series of English Classics,*' edited by 
J. W. Hales. Two volumes now ready: Paradise Regained 
and Macaulay's Essay on Clive, 

8. *' Annotated Poems of English Authors," edited by 
E. T. Stevens and David Morris. Burns's Cotter's Saturday 
Night, Cowper's Task, Scott's Lady of the Lake and Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, Longfellow's Evangeline, Julius Casar, and 
some dozen other volumes. Longmans k. Co., London, pub- 
lish the preceding series, also Deserted Village, Elegy, Lycidas, 
L* Allegro, Task, Evangeline, and selections from the Excursion. 
Price 4d to lOd each. 

9. Brown's '* Series of Annotated Classics " (A. Brown 
& Son, Hull, England). Prisoner of ChiUon, Deserted Village, 
etc., price 2d each. 

All these editions are edited with notes and introductions, 
carefully printed, and in every way admirably prepared for stu- 
dents' use by the most eminent scholars and teachers of Eng- 
land. Some of the above books are reprinted by American 
firms, with the titles changed. 



VI. MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS TO COMMIT 

TO MEMORY. 

** The poetry of earth is never dead." 

Keats. 

•* A thing of beauty is a joy forever." 

Keats, 

** One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man. 

Of moral evil and of good. 

Than all the sages can." 

Wordsworth, 
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*< No lie yoa can speak or act, but it will come, after a longer 
or shorter circulation, like a bill drawn on Nature's reality, and 
be presented there for payment, — with the answer, No effects." 

CarlyU* 

" What nothing earthly gires or can destroy, 
The soul's calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy. 
Is Tirtue's prize." p^^^ 

<' Vice is a monster of so frightAil mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face. 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

Pope. 

** One of the illusions is that the present hour is not the criti- 
cal, decisive hour. Write it on your heart that every day is the 
best day in the year." ^ ^ Emerson. 

*< How beautiful this night ! The balmiest sigh 

Which vernal zephyrs breathe in Evening*s ear. 

Were discord to the speaking quietude 

That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven's ebon vault. 

Studded with stars unutterably bright. 

Through which the moon's unclouded grandeur rolls. 

Seems like a canopy which Love hath spread 

To curtain her sleeping world." 

Shelley. 

'*To read without reflecting is like eating without digesting." 

Burke. 

'* There is, however, a limit at which forbearance ceases to 

be a virtue." ^ , 

Burke. 

<' When Death strikes down the innocent and young, for every 
fragile form from which he sets the panting spirit free, a hundred 
virtues rise, in shapes of mercy, charity, and love, to walk the 
world and bless it. Of every tear that sorrowing mortals shed 
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on rach green grayes, some good is bom, some gentler nature 
comes. In the destroyer's steps there spring up bright creations 
that defy liis power, and his dark path becomes a way of light 
to heaven." 

** Three poets in three distant ages bom, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ; 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed. 
The next in majesty, in both the last. 
The force of nature could no fiirther go ; 
To make a third she joined the former two." 

Dryden, 

*' The accusing spirit which flew up to heaven's chancery with 
the oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as 
he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it 
out foreyer." ^^^ 

'* The greatest pleasure I know is to do a good action by 

stealth, and to hare it found out by accident." 

Lamb, 



'* I lore these little people ; and it is not a slight thing when 

they who are so fresh from God love us." 

Dickens. 

** Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

Wordsworth, 



'* Life is a casket not precious in itself, but valuable in propor- 
tion to what fortune, or industry, or virtue has placed within it." 

Landor, 

** It is faith in something and enthusiasm for something that 
makes a life worth looking at." Holmes 
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** We lire in deeds, not yean ; in thonghts, not breaths. 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time hy heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts tlie best." 

Bailey, 

<' Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar. 

Along the Psalmist's music deep. 
Now tell me if that any is 
For gift of grace surpassing this : 

* He giveth His belored sleep.* '* 

Mrs. Browning. 

** True worth is in being, not seeming, — 
In doing, each day that goes by. 

Some little good, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by ; 

For whatever men say in their blindness. 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There is nothing so kingly as kindness, 

And nothing so royal as truth.'* 

Alice Carey, 

** He liveth long who liveth well ; 

All else is life but flung away ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 

Of true things truly done each dsy. 
Then fill each hour with what will last; 

Buy up the moments ns they go ; 

The life above, when this is past, 

Is the ripe fruit of life below.** 

H, Bonar, 

''How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest ! 
When spring, with dewy fingers cold. 
Returns to deck their haUow*d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod. 
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By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung: 

There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray. 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 

And Freedom shall awliile repair. 

To dwell a weeping hermit there.*' 

CoUins. 

^Alas! they had been friends in youth; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy Uycs in realms above ; 

And life is thorny, and youth is vain» 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain." 

CoUridgt, 

'< Hope, only Hope, of all that clings 
Around us, never spreads her wings ; 
Love, though he break his earthly chain. 
Still whispers he will come again ; 
But Faith, that soars to seek the sky. 
Shall teach our half-fledged souls to fly. 
And find, beyond the smoke and flame. 
The cloudless azure whence they came ! " 

JSToZmet. 

*' All true, whole men succeed ; for what is worth 
Success's name, unless it be the thought, 
The inward surety to have carried out 
A noble purpose to a noble end. 
Although it be the gallows or the block." 
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Vn. COURSE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 

BOSTON HIGH SCHOOLS. 

A systematic coarse of study in English has been adopted for 
the Boston schools. The following authors are studied in the 
course in English Literature adapted for the High Schools. Full 
particulars can be found in ** Boston School Document No. 29." 

FIRST TEAR. 
(Three hours a week before March 1 ; two hours after March 1.) 

1. Washington Irving. Any four of the following sketches 
from the *' Sketch Book : The Voyage, Rip Van Winkle, A Royal 
Poet, The Widow and her Son, Stratford-on-Avon, Westminster 
Abbey, Christmas Eve, Christmas Day, Christmas Dinner, Philip 
of Pokanoket, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

2. Longfellow. Any one of these: Evangeline (parts of). 
The Courtship of Miles Standish (parU of). The Building of 
the Ship. 

Or James Russell Lowell. The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

8. Walter Scott Any one of these : Marraion, The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, The Lady of the Lake. Any one of these : 
Ivanhoe, Talisman, Guy Mannering, Kenilworth, Quentin Dur- 
ward, Rob Roy, Antiquary. 

It is suggested that, as far as time will allow, the teacher 
sketch the lives of the following authors ; that he recommend 
some of their works for reading, and that lie make a few selec- 
tions therefrom to be committed to memory : 

1. Lowell, Holmes, Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant; Tenny- 
son, Mrs. Browning, Shelley, Byron, Thomas Moore, Camp- 
bell, Coleridge, Wordsworth. 

2. Hawthorne, Cooper; ** George Eliot," Charlotte Bront6, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Scott. 

8. Emerson, Irving, Motley, Prescolt; Macaulay, Carlyle, 
De Quincey, Charles Lamb, Sydney Smith. 
4. Sumner, Everett, Webster; Brougham. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
(Two hours a week thi'ough the year.) 

1. Oliver Goldsmith. Either The Deserted Village, The Trav- 
eller, or The Vicar of Wakefield (parts of). 

2. Joseph Addison. Any ten of the following numbers of 
«*The Spectator": 26, Visit to Westminster Abbey; 61, Pun- 
ning; 69, Visit to the Royal Exchange; 93, Ways of filling 
up time ; 101, The true characters of great men, drawn after 
their deaths; 106, The Spectator at the country-house of Sir 
Roger de Coverley; 122, The Spectator at the county-assizes 
with Sir Roger ; 269, Sir Roger in town gives to the Spectator 
the news from the country ; 835, Sir Roger at a play with the 
Spectator; 517, Death of Sir Roger de Coverley; 135, Brev- 
ity of the English Tongue; 159, Vision of Mirza; 160, Great 
Genius ; 169, Good-nature ; 591, Exercise and Temperance; 
225, Discretion; 887, Cheerfulness; 407, Gesture; 409, Taste; 
463, The Golden Scales; 476, Method; 512, Ways of giving 
advice. During the study of Addison, pupils should read Macau- 
lay's essay entitled The Life and Writings of Addison. 

8. Bums, Cowper, Goldsmith, Gray, Thomson, Pope, Dryden. 

4. Defoe (with a brief notice of Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, 
and Smollett). 

5. Samuel Johnson, Steele, Addison, Swift. 

6. Pitt, Fox, Burke, ** Junius," Chatham. 

THIRD YEAR. 

(Three hours a week through the year.) 

1. John Milton. The whole of Comus, of Lycidas, and of 
the first book of Paradise Lost, to be read ; the fable or argu- 
ment to be accurately given, and the principal characters and 
events to be described; the finer and nobler passages to be 
critically studied. 

Note. —It is hoped that the pupils will commit to memory some of the 
passages studied, and that they will be induced to read some specimens of 
Milton's prose («. .</., Speech for Unlicensed Printing); and also, when time 
shall allow, to read L* Allegro, II Penseroso, Samson Agonistes, Hymn on 
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the NfttiTlty, and, if not the whole of PandiM Lost, mt least rach parts as 
wUl give a dear general conception of the poem. Addison's criticism of 
Paradise Lost (see ** The Spectator,** papers 267, 273, 279, 285, 291, 297, 303, 
309, 315, 321, 327, 333, 339, 315, 351, 357, 863, 369), and Macaulay's Essay on 
Milton should be read. 

2. Shakespeare. Any one of the comedies — Tempest, Mer- 
chant of Venice, and As You Like It ; either of the histories — 
King Richard III. and King Henry VIII ; and any one of the 
tragedies — Macbeth, Hamlet, and Julius Cesar. The plot and 
•tory of the three plays to be given, and the principal charac- 
ters in each to be described ; any one of the three plays to be 
critically studied. 

8. Milton, Cowley, Beaumont, Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Shakes- 
peare. 

4. Sir Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor, Bacon. 

As the three years* course does not include the study of the 
earliest period of English Literature, it may be best to call 
attention to the Arcadia, Utopia, and the masterpieces of Spen- 
ser and Chaucer, 
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